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NEW LUMBER RATE INQUIRY OF URGENT IMPORTANCE. 


[By A. Fletcher Marsh, Chicago, Chairman Traffic Committee National Hardwood Lumber Association. |* 


By an order of July 9 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entered into a general inquiry into the rates, 
practices, rules and regulations of common carriers gov- 
erning the transportation of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts to all points in the United States with special ref- 
erence to the relationship on different kinds of lumber 
and lumber products. 

This inquiry is the result of the long standing con- 
fusion relative to correct classification of lumber and 
various forest products further manufactured. From 
the very beginning railroad companies and individual 
carriers made their own lumber commodity classifica- 
tions, each of which has been different from those of the 
other carriers. In recent years carriers in certain rate 
districts have succeeded in placing their classifications 
on a common basis, although this has but in part suc- 
ceeded. The increasing number of complaints, how- 
ever, before the commission caused it about eighteen 
months ago in the Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ case 
to suggest to the railroads that the three classification 
committees prepare a uniform list of lumber and forest 
products that could be adopted throughout the country. 
After a long delay the five rate associations surround- 
ing and including the Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory appointed a committee, three from each of the 
five associations, with J. EK. Crosland, of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, as chairman. After 
repeated meetings up to June of this year the commit- 
tee has finally proposed a list to the individual carriers 
for their acceptance. This list, however, apparently 
was not approved when called to the commission’s atten- 
tion and as the result a general order has been issued to 
cover the entire country. 

This general order by the commission will arouse 
much discussion among lumbermen as well as among 
carriers, although the lumbermen as a whole have long 
been known for their lack of interest in lumber rate 
matters. 

The United States Forest Service in connection with 
its friendly investigation of the lumber industry has 
recently been securing from lumbermen their opinion 
as to whether rates on lumber should be based upon 
market value of producis, grade or the degree of manu- 
facture. The present order will apparently place the 
railroads in a position of defending their present classi- 
fication instead of allowing them to show why the pro- 
posed list should be adopted. On the other hand it will 


* Address read by F. F. Fish at summer meeting of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis., July 29. 





present to the lumbermen an opportunity to show the 
present condition of the lumber business as was recently 
done before the Federal Trade Commission hearing at 
Chicago. 

The traffic officials closely connected with lumber ton- 
nage have for many months noticed the tremendous 
reduction in lumber movement over their lines and 
those close to the industry itself have known that there 
has been a tremendous depressioin in this third great- 
est industry of the nation. Sawmills over the entire 
country recently have been forced to put their invoices 
through the bank as never before and, in the South as 
well as in the West, have been literally sacrificing one 
of the nation’s greatest assets at a tremendous national 
loss. The lumbermen therefore feel that the oppor- 
tunity is now presented for them to show the railroads 
that a classification may be made whieh will allow the 
lumbermen materially to increase the amount of timber 
that they remove from an acre of land. In this connec- 
tion one of the large sawmill owners of the South re- 
cently said that while his concern usually removes 
14,000 feet from an acre of timberland the present con- 
ditions are such that it is removing only 10,000 feet an 
acre, meaning a loss of 4,000 feet an acre to the rail- 
roads in tonnage. 

With lumber and forest products the second largest 
tonnage in the country the railroads must be directly 
influenced by any action of the lumbermen. Recent 
statements of larger southwestern lines have shown that 
two-thirds of the loaded lumber cars coming from the 
North have gone to the South as empties, so any effect 
that would increase heavier loading would decrease the 
number of empty cars hauled south. It is therefore 
supposed that any classification action by the railroads 
would tend to increase the loading per ear so as at the 
same time to reduce the number of empties now neces- 
sarily hauled South. The tremendous lumber tonnage 
moving over the larger lines of the country throughout 
the entire year as compared to the coal movement which 
moves during the period of greatest operating difficulty 
places lumber in a very strategic position as far as rail- 
road operation is concerned. 

In the early days of transportation history of the 
country neither lumbermen nor railroadmen felt that 
the prosperity of either depended upon that of the 
other. In recent years, however, this attitude has 
entirely changed so that today far-seeing traffic men 


regard lumber as one of the very foremost desirable 
(Concluded on Page 34.) 
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The Popular “Two-Panel” Design 


shown herewith——HEENABgEa—=N 511—is carried in stock 
by us in plain Red Oak, Birch and Gum 
and can be furnished in large 
quantities on short notice. 
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With Our Special 


Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also Oak, 


Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 


—————N 511————_ 


aheeabeh peep soma Hardwood Products Company, 


all-pine core, best glue, and THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 


the very best machine work 
and sanding. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
909 Peoples Gas Bidg., John W. Anderson, Mgr. 
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48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
60, ‘000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
12,000’ 13-16 =x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. 
60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65.000’ 3-8x2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
30,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
66,000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
65,000’ 38 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
95,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1” ap Qtd. — Oak File. 


%, Select Gta. White Oak Flooring. 
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adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 


Service Which 


I) Saves Buyers 
"Time and Trouble 


A service comprising stock sheet showing exactly what is on the floors at our factory— 
issued every two weeks—and mailed regularly to all customers on our books. 
ated by us to give our customers constant, first hand information with the view of assist- 
ing them in suggesting to rush customers what doors are available by wire. 

Better send an order today to insure getting the advantages and benefits that follow 
co-operation in the service we offer. 


Origin- 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 
9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, M¢r. 


‘Finest Maple Flooring” 
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Opportunity Is Offered for Co-opera- 
tion on Freight Rate Matters. 


No subject commanding the attention of the lumber 
industry is of greater importance than that of the gen- 
eral reclassification of freight rates that is under con- 
sideration by the railroads and for the discussion of 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered 
a general hearing. The tentative rates and classifica- 
tions recently prepared by a committee representing the 
railroads were so unfair and unjust that lumbermen 
all over the country have become aroused to the neces- 
sity of urgent action in defense of the industry. 

While this proposed classification was made by the 
railroad representatives without giving lumbermen op- 
portunity to be heard, the railroads now express a 
willingness to go into the matter in conjunction with 
the lumbermen prior to the hearing that has been or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is 
an opportunity for codperation that should not be re- 
jected by the lumber trade. 

If the lumber and railroad interests can get to- 
gether, thresh out the proposition and agree on a classi- 
fication that will be to their mutual henefit there is 
hardly a doubt that the commission will accept such 
proposed classification and rates and the whole niatter 
can be adjusted quickly and amicably. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association is tak- 
ing an especial interest in the separate matters—for 
the hardwood industry is vitally affected thereby—and 
recently appointed A, Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, as 
chairman of the traffic committee of that organization. 
Mr. Marsh is sending out letters to the various. lumber 
organizations suggesting that the lumbermen. -confer 
with Eugene Morris, secretary of the railroad‘ classi- 
fication committee, advising him whether the lumber- 
men desire to meet with the traffic representatives of 





the railroads and, if they do, whether they prefer local 
conferences preliminary to a later general conference, 
or one general conference of lumbermen and railroad 
representatives. The importance of this classification 
and rate question to the lumber industry is discussed by 
Mr. Marsh in an interesting paper printed on the 
front page and page 34 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that conferences 
between the railroad representatives and those of the 
lumber trade could bring about an agreement on this 
all important question that would be of benefit to all 
concerned, and through this codperation prevent a pos- 
sible grave injustice, or, at least, save a long drawn 
out and expensive hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Such a possibility would at least 
seem to make the suggested conference worth while. 


A Systematic Method of Studying Mill- 
work Costs. 


The information published on page 27 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN describes a codperative move- 
ment which is designed not merely to assemble and com- 
pile definite information on unit costs of manufacturing 
millwork but to go back farther and prescribe for the 
individual members cost finding methods that will pro- 
duce standardized results capable of intelligent collective 
comparison. The pamphlet which is reproduced does not 
indicate its individual authorship but evidently is from 
the pen of someone, either President Moss or some other 
active factor in the bureau cited, who has had a long ex- 
perience and deep interest in this subject. 

The need long existing for information of this sort 
in the millwork industry is clearly indicated, although 
that other branches of the building industry also suffer 
the same need must be confessed. It might be pointed 
out in this connection that the Engineering News recently 
stated that in the letting of a contract for a double 
track railway bridge over the Susquehanna River at Har- 
risburg, Pa., the lowest bid was $270,290 and the. high- 
est $633,690. In an instance at Columbus, Ohio, bids 
on a county bridge over a creek ranged from $116,764 
down through seven progressive steps to the lowest bid 
of $75,404. The same wild range of figures is often 
observable in bids of contractors upon building con- 
tracts and those of the millwork industry may, therefore, 
felicitate themselves that their own errors of this sort 
can not claim that dubious merit of originality. 

It is obvious that such ranges of price can not be 
based upon an accurate range of actual cost, and these 
results are an indication not of healthy competition but 
of ignorant excesses in competition. 

The importance of effective work in ascertaining 
standard costs being recognized it must be conceded 
that the method adopted by the millwork manufacturers 
appears to be an excellent one. Obviously it will cost 
more money and obviously also the information developed 
thereby should be restricted to those who pay the cost 
of securing it. A similar work on cost finding and cost 
compilations has been done in the merchandising line for 
shoe retailers, and more lately for grocers, by the Bureau 
of Business Research of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. In the shoe field, at last re- 
ports, it had induced 650 different shoe retailers to 
adopt its standard schedule of cost accounts and to report 
to it their annual merchandising results, which are then 
compiled and analyzed and reported back by averages 
and by high and low groups of efficiency, these reports, 
however, being confined to those who contribute the 
information. 

Of course, in the millwork field if information of this 
sort could be made available to the entire trade it would 
be very desirable. It can be made available in as far as 
the trade cares to assume the responsibilities of mem- 
bership in the organization. It is to be hoped that the 
principles of accurate moderate cost accounting can be 








Partial Itinerary and List of Lumber Hearings 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

August 6—Spokane, Wash. 
ufacturers’ Association. 


August 9—Seattle, Wash., 
Hearing of shingle men 


August 10—Foreign Trade. 


August 11—Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Hotel. Meet- 
ing with lumbermen of Washington and Oregon. 


August 12—Trip to Mount Rainier, inspecting 
logging camps and mills en route. 


August 13—Return from mountain and go to 
Portland. 


August 14—Portland, Ore. General hearing. 
August 16—Arrive San Francisco. 


Western Pine Man- 


Hotel Washington. 











carried into every 
field. 

There are, of course, some difficulties in giving such a 
work a broad geographical scope because of the different 
unit costs of labor and material in different localities. 
It may be of interest in this connection to recall that a 
movement of this kind was made some time ago in In- 
dianapolis, where expert cost men of a considerable num- 
ber of local millwork establishments put in something 
like a year of committee work in getting up a cost 
schedule. This was afterward published in the form of 
a loose-leaf book by one of their number for public sale, 
and in this way found a distribution in other cities 
within a considerable radius from Indianapolis. This 
broadening sphere of activity, however, revealed the fact 
that Indianapolis conditions were of less and less appli- 
cation with increasing distance from that point, and 
this led to an attempt at wholesale revision of the book 
to make it more universal in its scope, which at last 
accounts had not been completed. The information se- 
cured by this effort was undoubtedly of great value to 
the Indianapolis market and resulted in more intelligent 
estimating upon work. Properly applied, the same 
methods should prove even more useful in a larger field 
because of the opportunity for their broader 
application. 


corner of this inesaeiaal industrial 


and closer 
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Amendment of Shipping Laws Is a 
Plain Necessity. 


The ninth referendum of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America closed June 22 with 
results that probably in their outlines are of interest 
to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The refer- 
endum was in two ballots. In the first, question No. 1 
asked opinion on Government ownership and operation 
of merehant vessels. Question No. 2 was regarding 


ownership by the Government with operation by pri-, 


vate parties. Question No. 3 was as to subsidies ‘‘suf- 
ficient to offset the difference in cost between opera- 
tion of vessels under the American flag and operation 
in the same deep sea trades under foreign flags.’’ The 
fourth question related to subventions to lines carry- 
ing mail and freight to countries in which the com- 
mercial interests of the United States are important. 

Ballot No. 2 related to recommendations of the com- 
mittee of the chamber that framed the referendum. 
The committee recommended a Federal shipping bu- 
reau to investigate and report to Congress regarding 
the navigation laws and have full jurisdiction of over- 
sea transportation. It recommended that the Govern- 
ment subseribe to the entire capital stock of a marine 
development company to make loans under the super- 
vision of the Federal shipping board. It recommended 
lowering speed of steamers under the ocean mail law 
and to make the compensation sufficient to permit the 
establishment of steamship lines carrying both mail 
and freight. It recommended the abolishing of de- 
ferred rebates and provided for supervision of rates 
by the Federal shipping board, and finally that Federal 
licenses should be taken out by lines, domestic and for- 
eign, engaged in shipping between ports of the United 
States and other countries. 

The result as to the principal ballot was that Gov- 
ernment ownership was strongly opposed—88 percent 
of the votes being against it. Even in the South the 
vote was 80 percent in opposition. The second ques- 
tion, involving the loaning by the Government of 
money to shipbuilding concerns, was strongly opposed. 
On the question of subsidies, which has been one: of 
the important questions in American polities and in 
merchant marine cireles for a generation, the vote 
was 75 pereent in favor of this method of upbuilding 
a merchant marine in the foreign trade. But the vote 
in favor of subventions was much heavier, receiving 
93 percent of all votes cast. It appears then that the 
commercial organizations of the country and their 
members are opposed to Government ownership and 
operation and to Government ownership without opera- 
tion, and to loaning public funds for the construction 
of vessels to be privately operated, but are in favor 
of subsidies and subventions. While subventions are 
subsidies in a sense they stand on different planes, 
especially as expressed in the referendum ballot. 





In the Nation’s Business of July 15 are a number of 
articles bearing on shipping matters. In one of them 
the writer, Capt. Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, well 
known to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, points 
out an objection to subsidies that seems conclusive, 
particularly in view of the provisions of the Seamen ’s 
bill, which will soon go into effect. It compares the 
cost of operation of an American vessel as it would 
have to be conducted under this bill with that of a 
foreign merchantman, illustrating by two concrete 
cases. It compares a vessel owned by his company 
and one chartered by it, of substantially equal ton- 
nage, and each of an average size, and finds that the 
extra cost per annum of operating the vessel under the 
American flaz and subject to American maritime law 
will be in this particular instance $32,044. Assuming 
this to be a typical and average example, Captain Dol- 
lar ealls attention to the enormous number of vessels 
that would be required to handle the overseas com- 
merce of the United States and says: ‘‘A subsidy is 
out of the question and need not be considered.’’ Mul- 
tiply the figures he gives as cost of operation—not 
including interest on construction cost—by whatever 
number of thousands of vessels is necessary to do our 
business or might seek to come under the benefits of 
a subsidy and the total would be staggering. If only 
a thousand vessels, an insignificant number consid- 
ering the magnitude of the business, demanded and 
received a subsidy the annual expense to the Govern- 
ment would be $32,000,000. That is a small amount, 
to be sure, compared with what this country now pays 
foreign nations for doing its oversea transportation, 
but that is only a beginning. During the fiscal year 
ending with June, 1914, the net tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing in the foreign trade of the 
United States was 53,183,409, of which 50,728,064 net 
tons were steam; and of the steam tonnaze 38,187,113 
net tons were foreign and only 12,540,951 were Amer- 
ican. The net tonnage of the vessels that Captain 
Dollar used in his comparisons was in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,500 or 4,000 tons. A little figuring on the 
basis of the estimate of the number of round voyages 
to be made annually and his figures as to excess cost 
of operation of American vessels is enlightening. 

Evidently the subsidy way out of our slavery to 


foreign shipping would be tremendously costly, though 
a greater difficulty is a political one—the public and 
business hostility to it. The practical way out seems 
to be so to amend our shipping laws as to put our 
merchant marine more nearly on a parity with that of 
foreign countries and then to give such assistance as 
is necessary, especially in the way of subventions, 
where extra compensation is paid for extra and defi- 
nite service. 





One Phase of Wood’s Superiority 
Demonstrated by Disaster. 


‘*T don’t suppose, however, you can make any invidious 
comparisons between wood and steel for boat building, ’’ 
remarked a friend to one of the editors of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, as the two viewed from an elevated 
train the prone wreck of the ill fated Eastland. 

Possibly not; the fault was one of design rather than 
materials; and yet no large -wooden vessel’ ever has 
been constructed with a hull of that sort. 

It was shaped substantially like a canoe, rounded, keel- 
less, shallow. If the ordinary canoe were topped with a 
superstructure about three feet high from the gunwale, 
throughout which the live load was distributed, and then 
ballasted with tanks of water on each side at the bot- 
tom, the analogy would be complete. No wooden hull 
could practically be constructed of that form unless the 
ribs, like those of a canoe, were continuous around the 
entire hull. 

It was of course also a characteristic feature of steel 
construction that about an hour was required to pierce 
the hull and reach those imprisoned within, many of 
whom meanwhile drowned. Some day a railroad wreck 
will bring this particular factor of steel passenger car 
construction prominently to the fore, though of course 
the wimlow openings there afford some relief. But such 
coaches are still equipped with the conventional ax and 
saw where oxy-acetylene torches and other metal- 
cuttings devices would be required to release passengers 
pinned beneath the wreckage. 

The wooden ship largely belongs to the past; but in 
improving upon its speed and economy of transportation 
its sturdy factors of stability and safety should not 
have been entirely abandoned. They need not have been ; 
but unfortunately the new material was more plastic 
than wood to the vagaries of freak design. 





Power of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to Help Business. 


The hearing of the lumber industry before the Fed- 
cral Trade Commission, as fully reported in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was a very com- 
plete disclosure of the needs of the industry for a 
helping hand to lift it out of the rut into which it has 
been forced, by circumstances very largely beyond its 
control. The need for help was shown, but the possi- 
bilities for help from governmental agencies, and par- 
ticularly through the medium of the new Federal Trade 
Commission, were not so clearly set forth. The brief 
filel by Gen, L. C. Boyte, as counsel for the lumbermen 
in general and more particularly for the Southern Pine 
Association, was an interesting discussion of the legal 
aspects of this point, although devoted chiefly to the 
technical construction of the text of the governmental 
acts. 

In construing such acts the intent of the legislators 
as disclosed by debate is often argued and General 
Boyle in his brief quoted the following section of the 
report of the Senate committee recommending the New- 
land bill: 

Suppose that ten out of twenty manufacturing establish- 
ments heretofore in competition with each other desire to 
consolidate into one enterprise. There ought to be a way in 
which the men in such a venture could submit their plan to 
the Government and an inquiry made as to the legality of 
such a transaction, and if the Government was of the opinion 
that competitive conditions would not be substantially im- 
paired there should be an approval, and insofar as the law- 
fulness of the exact thing proposed is concerned there should 
be a decision and if favorable to the proposal there should 
be an end to that particular controversy for all time. Such 
results as these can be obtained in no other way than through 
a commission which, though administrative in its character, 
would, in some instances, exercise quasi judicial functions. 

This, of course, suggests the possibility of securing 
an advance review of a proposed plan as opposed to the 
necessity of putting it into force before it is possible 
to have its legality passed upon. 

Much of the argument also hinged upon the power 
of the commission given by Subdivision e of Section 6 
to make recommendations for readjustment of the busi- 
ness of corporations alleged to be violating the anti- 
trust acts in order that such corporations may thereafter 
operate in harmony with law. I% is argued from this 
that if the commission may take the initiative in advis- 
ing corporations how to get back upon the legal highway 
the corporations themselves should be able to come to 
the commission for advice upon this subject when they 
feel that they need it. 

In this connection it is interesting to note what was 
said by Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in his address before the Chamber. 


of Commerce of the United States, in discussing this 
power of the commission: 


In the administration of the Department of Justice there 
has grown up, in connection with trust cases, a practice 
which may be described as the entry of “consent decrees.” 
It is a situation wherein the Department of Justice in the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws consents to a settlement 
of the suit by prescribing what it shall require in the judg- 
ment or decree to be entered by the court, and wherein the 
defendants thereupon go into court and enter their formal 
consent to the entry of such judgment or decree as has been 
agreed upon, This method of accommodation of business to 
the requirements of the law contains within it possibilities 
for great good and equally great possibilities for disastrous 
harm. It has been used with the greatest of care and dis- 
cernment by the Department of Justice in the past, and it 
is but natural that it would be used generally with a great 
deal of reluctance. Independent of the commanding abili- 
ties or the judgment of the attorney-general, the responsi- 
bilities involved are such as would necessarily cause a single 
executive officer to pause in the exercise of such power. By 
the foregoing provision of the Trade Commission Act there is 
provided an additional agency available to the Department 
of Justice for bringing into harmony with the law the busi- 
hess practices of corporations. The Trade Commission fur- 
nishes a non-partisan body of men familiar with the whole 
field of industry to which matters of this kind may be 
referred for investigation, examination and recommenda- 
tion. By reason if its non-partisan character and by reason 
of its technical knowledge it may be assumed that the recom. 
mendation of such a body would fortify the judgment of the 
attorney-general in the estimation of the public, would 
relieve a single individual from the imposition of such a 
responsibility as this process necessarily involves, and might 
be productive of great good in the accommodation of busi- 
ness to law in the changing forms of our economic and legal 
development. This situation contains the suggestion of 
promise of a body of administrative law being built up which 
would be of great aid to business and of service to the coun- 
try. It is a distinct contribution to the suggestion con- 
tained that the forces of correction should be adequate “to 
adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way which will meet 
all the equities and circumstances of the case.” 

There appears to have been an idea in some quarters 
that the duties of the Federal Trade Commission are 
chiefly for the enforcement of the law against violators 
of the law rather than to be helpful to business in a 
general way. This thought was expressed by Charles 
S. Keith himself in his long distance telephone address 
to the Missouri editors at their banquet at Columbia, 
Mo., Friday evening, May 7, which was fully reported 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 15, when he said: 


The new Federal Trade Commission has been assumed by 
the public to be an administrative body which has the right 
to supervise certain restraints of trade, but as a matter of 
fact the commission has only been empowered with authority 
to investigate business and to determine whether or not it is 
in restraint of trade or indulging in unfair trade practices, 
and then to report to the Department of Justice with evidence 
for it to proceed to prosecution. It is consequently a re- 
pressive rather than a constructive measure. In most of 
these cases, for political reasons, convictions are desired 
rather than justice. 

The commission does not assume the power to state 
authoritatively and forever rest with that statement whether 
a present business practice or a proposed one is in violation 
of the law or not, but it assumes only the authority, upon 
complaint or upon its own-initiative, to determine whether 
any act being performed is constructively in violation of the 
law or not, and if so found to instigate proceedings in a legal 
way with the Department of Justice against such person or 
persons who are performing such acts. It would seem that 
they should either have the power granted by statute or 
should assume to have the power to give advice in advance 
of an act being performed and to permit restraint of trade 
—" such restraint is reasonable or may react to the public 
good. 


It would appear, however, that Mr. Keith at that time 
took a rather narrow view of the powers of the com- 
mission and one that ‘probably he has since expanded, 
particularly in view of the legal argument of Mr, Boyle 
which Mr. Keith personally presented to the commis- 
sion in the recent hearing. Chairman Davies in the 
address already referred to had the following to say on 
this subject in referring to the powers of the com- 
mission in a gathering of trade—the italics have been 
added by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to bring out that 
portion of the text which seems to present Mr. Davies’ 
conception that the commission does have a_ helpful 
attitude to perform: 


Through reports of this kind there will be available in- 
formation as to the nature and character of each of these 
industries, the degree of integration, their interlocking 
relationships, their respective difficulties and problems, their 
position respectively with reference to foreign trade, and 
other facts, all of which may be gathered together for afford- 
ing to a disinterested Government agency, seeking only the 
public good and interested only in the public welfare, 
knowledge of and a general view of the whole make-up 
of the industry of the nation, with reference not only to the 
financial and legal but as well to the economically helpful 
aspects of the situation. Here, then, is created that which, 
in the language of the President of the United States, is “an 
instrument of information and publicity as a clearing house 
for the facts by which the public and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided.” The justification 
of the commission will be found in large measure by the 
extent to which the assembling and digesting and interpreting 
of these data shall develop into constructive aid to business 
enterprises of the country, and to the extent to which it will 
render service in giving a broad, sympathetic and accurate 
basis for the action of the governmental agency in the dis- 
charge of its functions in the service of the general public. 


Chairman Davies was here referring to Subdivision 
a, Section 6, relating to the powers of the commission 
to gather and compile information regarding any cor- 
poration and its relation to other corporations and to 
individuals, associations and partnerships. General 
Boyle in his brief regarding this paragraph said: 

My contention is that the commission's power to advise 
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as to conditions in the yellow pine industry is found in this 
quoted paragraph. 

Turning aside from the technical legal details to the 
broad economic and ethical considerations, up to this 
time Federal laws have been avowedly for the protec- 
tion of the consumer. They have attempted to secure 
such competitive conditions as will insure a competitive 
price, which from the standpoint of political economy 
means the lowest price at which the article can be pro- 
duced and supplied with a reasonable profit to the 
necessary factors of production and distribution. It 
is, however,- a well established economic axiom that a 
selling price that is lower than the fair cost of produc- 
tion is as truly an unfair price as the one which is 
unduly inflated above that point. Under ideal com- 
petitive conditions it is assumed that this will never 
happen; that the laws of supply and demand where 
not hampered will always lead to an increase of manu- 
facturing facilities in any line whenever the price in- 
creases above the level of reasonable profit and thereby 
again bring down the price to normal, and whenever 
the price by reason of reduced demand or increased 
supply falls below this normal level a sufficient num- 
ber of manufacturers will either reduce their volume of 
production or seek other lines of activity to bring about 
a normal relation of supply to demand and restore the 
price to the proper level. It is well known that the 
effect of combinations or monopoly in the last analysis 
is to prevent the proper operation of this law and lead 
to an artificial increase in prices, meaning the additional 
profits to the manufacturer and an economic loss to the 
consumers, and it is this artificially produced condition 
at which national antitrust laws have been levelled. 

That these natural laws are also hampered in other 
directions so that over production, unduly low prices and 
consequent injury to society often result is, however, 
generally recognized. The manufacturer who desires to 
reduce his output during a period of low prices finds 
his fixed expense continuing and his unit cost of manu- 
facture therefore increased. In the olden days the 
farmer-cobbler or farmer-carpenter, not finding a re- 


munerative demand for his service in one field, could 
quickly turn to another, but such prompt readjustments 
of skilled labor and of plant investment are difficult 
or impossible under modern conditions. 

Under the Federal laws the courts have to a certain 
extent taken judicial cognizance of the fact that an 
unduly low price is often an unfair price and in the 
final outcome an injury to society. If a strong com- 
petitor cuts his prices for the purpose of destroying 
a weaker one and thereby controlling the market so 
that he may later increase the price and recoup himself 
for the expense of this kind of competition the courts 
in many instances have stepped in to forbid it. The 
intent in this case to destroy competition is made the 
legal test, and yet the economic effect is the same 
where such severe competition is brought about by con- 
ditions of over-production in which the weaker mem- 
bers of the trade are surely forced to the wall. In 
some way or other if the new commission is to: be really 
helpful to business it must occupy some helpful relation- 
ship to such situations, 

But that this new commission will enter the field 
fully grown and equipped to seize all its opportunities 
and measure up to all its responsibilities is obviously 
too much to expect. It has taken the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a great many years to grow from 
small beginnings to its present position of power. With 
the proper spirit to begin with, the Federal Trade 
Commission will seek additional powers from Congress 
as it is found to need them and will have the sentiment 
of the country solidly behind it as its present powers of 
investigation disclose the facts which support such con- 
clusions. Its present attitude appears to be a very 
receptive one, and as to the lumber industry it has been 
handed a very large budget of basic information. The 
results in governmental action may not come immedi- 
ately, but it is to be hoped that the national intelligence 
will in the fullness of time awake to the great economic 
waste that is not merely burdening society in the present 
but laying waste the resources of the future. There 
are certain powers which may not have been specifically 


delegated to the Federal Trade Commission which under 
a broad interpretation of its authority it will be safe 
in assuming; and there are certain others which un 
doubtedly will be given it as the need is clearly de 
fined. 

The present series of hearings of the commission was 
announced to be upon the subject of export trade and 
the presentation of the domestic problems of the lum- 
bermen was apparently somewhat a digression from the 
intended program. In-the export field lumbermen, of 
course, also have some interest, which was given due 
attention. The need for codperative selling agencies 
for the handling of the export trade was presented. 


‘In this connection, Nathan B. Williams, a lawyer of 


Washington, D. C., in discussing this subject in the 
American Legal News, suggests that American mer- 
chants can form a corporation for such a purpose in 
any foreign country and become stockholders in it. 
His suggestion in his own words is as follows: 
—if a group of exporters want to invade or enter a foreign 
market and to do so collectively, that they form an organiza 
tion or corporation acceptable to the laws of such country and 
domicile it in such country and then sell to such company all 
the goods they want to sell to it and at any price which they 
may wish. This will comport with the laws of this country. 
Any corporation of this country is at perfect liberty to buy 
and hold stock in a corporation existing in another country. 
The trouble with this plan is that it is entirely too 
unwieldy. It would be necessary, for example, for lum- 
bermen to have such joint selling corporations in Brazil, 
Argentina and Spain. and in fact in every other foreign 
country in which export trade was to be worked up by 
this method. The only alternative would be to form 
such a corporation in some one foreign country, such as 
England, for the purpose of handling export trade not 
only in that country but also in all other foreign coun 
tries, and true Americans would, of course, prefer to en- 
gage in. such activities under the shelter of their own 
Government rather than to be forced under an alien 
flag. The United States should afford to its business 
men as fair an opportunity of conducting a foreign 
business upon efficient lines as might be found in any 
other nation under the sun. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The tenor of advices received from week to week con- 
tinues to emphasize the point that activity in any depart- 
ment of the lumber business is not due to strength of the 
general demand nor to any uniform distributing require- 
ment, but to the advantages of particular location or of 
ability to cater to special lines of demand. There is a 
monotony of tone in most of the reports that come to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is a monotony of 
quietude, of continued disappointment over the failure 
of trade to develop as it should. Yet in some sections 
of the country the skies are comparatively bright or at 
least the clouds are thinner, and some lines of demand 
show steady improvement. 


* * * 


The yellow pine industry is on the average showing 
some slight gain. While many producing and marketing 
centers report no gain whatever, but that the trade is 
simply marking time, the majority report a somewhat 
increased volume of orders and of shipments, with price 
improvement in certain items. It is hardly possible to 
deny that the railroad requirement is increasing. Sills 
are particularly wanted, but car repairs, new car con- 
struction, track repairs and all the lines of railroad de- 
mand are making greater calls upon the yellow pine pro- 
ducers and there seems to be a little more liberality in 
the price situation. 

* * 

In the Southwest, where agricultural conditions are 
in excellent shape and the harvest has shown or is show- 
ing good returns, the reports are particularly favorable. 
Those wholesalers that find their chief market in the 
South itself—in the territory reaching all the way from 
the mountains of western Texas to the Atlantic—are 
apparently enjoying the better trade; those that make 
a specialty of northern yard trade are not at present do- 
ing so well, for it is unquestionable that the long con- 
tinued unfavorable weather conditions in a broad sec- 
tion of the North have greatly hindered building opera- 
tions and other improvements that are reflected in the 
trade of the retail lumber dealers. So far as the North 
is concerned, in the eastern end of the consuming belt, 
in the manufacturing districts of New England, Penn- 
sylvania, New York ete., trade is more active than else- 
where, although the dealers in the Dakotas and farther 
West, where agricultural conditions are fine and big 
crops are expected, have high hopes fcr an excellent fall 
trade. But these last named sections are not heavy con- 
tributors to the trade of the yellow pine mills, Export 
of southern pine is, however, increasing in volume and 
even on the Gulf Coast shippers are having some coast- 
wise trade reaching as far north as Long Island Sound. 
On the whole, the southern pine business is in good shape 
considering the difficulties that it has had to meet, 

* * * 


For the first time this season reference is made in 
correspondence to car shortage. It is referred to in two 


letters from the South. In each case the presumptive 
reason is the concentration of cars for grain movement, 
but perhaps with some lessening of the car surplus, 
also due'to the particular location of the points affected. 
Unless there is a decided change in business conditions 
no general car shortage is likely this season. 

* * * 

The western trade shows little change. In the coast 
country of Oregon and Washington, where fir is the 
particular product, the continued dullness in California 
is a handicap that is hard to overcome. The rail trade, 
however, is very nearly up to normal and with some 
special demands which help out the situation; for ex- 
ample, a nice, though not large, trade is being done 
with Alaska, and the demand for boxes for fruit and fish 
canneries is of good volume. In the western pine coun- 
try there is an increased ¢all for shop lumber, with pros- 
pects for a large fall trade in the northwestern agricul- 
tural territory; yet some disappointment is expressed 
over present conditions and some rather bitter comments 
are made upon the disposition of the farmers to ‘buy 
automobiles rather than to make needed improvements 
on their lands. The shipment of fir by water, while 
hampered by lack of vessel space, is cutting considerable 
figure with the mills and many cargoes have been shipped 
and many more are being loaded for foreign as well as 
Atlantic ports. The deep sea trade would be of good 
proportions if vessel conditions would permit. A little 
strengthening of price is noted in fir, also in other 
woods, due most largely perhaps to the heavy curtailment 
of product which still continues, although the mills «e 
beginning to start up again. The general shutdown of 
the shingle mills also has a healthy effect upon the mar- 
ket for their product. 

* 

Northern pine is moving fairly well by lake, but this 
product is considerably dependent upon retail yard con- 
ditions in the territory it can reach in nearby States; 
but there is an improvement in the call for factory lum- 
ber and this demand is quite well distributed, not only in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota but in the East. The white 
pine operators, not only of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
but of Idaho and other western white pine territory, are 
busily at work on plans for increasing the demand for 
their product. One of the greatest difficulties they 
have to contend with is the widely prevalent impression 
that white pine is no longer obtainable in quantity at 
a usable price, and the efforts of the producers are 
largely directed toward overcoming this false impres- 
sion. 

* * * 

Hardwoods show little change either in price or 
demand. The greatest activity is seen in the eastern 
part of the hardwood belt, although some special 
products of western and northwestern hardwood mills 
are in demand, particularly for export. Oak, gum and 
walnut seem to be the leaders just at present, yet the 


hardwood demand is spotted and unreliable and a good 
deal of nerve is required on the part of the average 
manufacturer to hold prices steady in the face of the 
good deal of irresponsible competition he has to meet. 
But the remarkable record of the industry is being 
well maintained. As stated before, active demand is 
largely for specialties, some of which are for war use. 
The export market seems to be improving. On both 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts more space is available 
by regular liners than was the case two or three 
months ago and parcel lots to Europe are becoming 
more numerous and heavier. 
* * 

The little difference that is shown by the reports of 
imports and exports of lumber as to indicated values 
between those of May, 1914, and May, of this year, 
is surprising. The average value of sawed lumber 
exported from the United States in May, 1914, was 
$19 a thousand feet board measure and in May, this 
year, it was $18.98. For the eleven months of the fiseal 
year ending with May these figures were respectively 
$18.99 and $19.02. A rather sharp difference, however, 
is shown. in shingles, the average import price of 
which in May last year was $2.20 and this year $2.10. 
The figures as to sawed lumber quoted above inelude 
cabinet woods. With cabinet woods excluded, the 
figures would be reduced from 13 to 25 cents a thou- 
sand. Export values have shown a heavy decrease 
in some items. The following table showing quantity 
of exports in May, 1914 and 1915, with the average 
value per thousand feet in each year, is significant of 
the changed conditions in the export lumber market, 
brought about by the war: 


May, 1914. May, 1915. 
Quantity Av, val. Quantity Ar. val. 





ARTICLE, Mft. per Mft. Mft. per M ft. 
Hewn and sawed timber... 96,073 $21.26 23,673 $18.58 
Boards, planks and deals: 

DE keer Getsewescweeerai 64,494 11.58 27,013 12.72 

ere eT ere 5,428 30.48 2,651 29.86 

MES die ars 0s & 010 se @ OOOO 18,408 43.71 8,230 57,61 

White pine ‘ 35.07 1,603 38.96 

DREN MNO La ose ens notes 22.27 34,354 16.37 

Mg apc cae ecca aioe’ 45.07 2,161 

eS er ee ee 29.87 1,690 

Mo 66s n enced weber 23.80 3,195 
Total boards, joists ete....210,058 22.60 92,631, 





Some surprising contrasts between the figures of 
this year and last are shown in the above table, though 
the drop in pitch pine is because the quantity this year 
is too small to give a fair average. Two or three 
months ago the 1915 average values were almost uni- 
formly below those of the corresponding month of 
1914, indicating that exporters on this side were ab- 
sorbing a considerable percentage of the extra cost of 
ocean transportation. According to the report for 
May, however, the business has become more stable, 
with a freer outlet, and some advantage accrues to the 
American producer, 
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WISHES TO CONTRACT YEARLY VENEER 
OUTPUT. : 

A friend of mine has a considerable quantity of cottonwood 
and gum, and is seeking all possible reliable information as to 
profits to be derived from a vencering plant. I appreciate 
that this might be somewhat out of your line, but sufficiently 
kindred by which veu might be in position to give me in- 
formation by which I can procure certain facts relative to an 
industry such as the above mentioned. What I wouid like ts 
the following : 

The address of responsible purchasers of vencering. 

The address of large purchasers of egg cases and such other 
items of this character as you might know of going in the 
above line. 

What I want to know is what could be done in contract- 
ing the outpui of a plant for something like a year and at 
what prices.—INQUIRY No. 65, 

[The above inquiry comes from a prominent machin- 
ery firm in Alabama on behalf of another party. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has furnished some addresses in 
the veneer and egg case line but the inquiry is of such 
character that it may be of interest to other readers 
and, if so, replies will be cheerfully and promptly for- 
warded.—EDITOR. | 


ADDRESSES OF VENEER MANUFACTURERS 
WANTED. 

In the number of June the 12th we read the article “Veneer 
and Panel Men Enlarge Activities.’ With respect to this we 
kindly request you to let us have some addresses of manufac- 
turers of three-ply and multi-ply wood for panels.—INQUIRY 
No 64, 

[The above inquiry comes from Holland. Inquiries 
addressed to the above number will be promptly for- 
warded.—EDITor. | 





SHOOKS AND VENEERS WANTED FOR EXPORT. 

We notice in your journal the heading of ‘“‘shooks” in your 
week's news of the market you refer to spruce. We have 
inquiries from South Africa for this wood for making boxes 
and we should be much obliged, therefore, to you if you couid 
give us the names of several reliable manufacturers of boxes 
and shooks and also of suppliers of the raw material which 
would be cut into shooks in South Africa. Can you also give 
us the names of reliable suppliers of three-ply wood ?- 
INQUIRY No, 48. 

[This- inquiry comes from a well known London con- 
cern, Here is a chance at foreign trade that our readers 
manufacturing box shooks.and veneer. wood -.should get 
after immediately. Please refer to the above inquiry 
number in replying.—EpI!ror. | 


DOUGLAS FIR FOR BRIDGE PLANK. 

Recently we became interested in an inquiry for some long 
plank to be used for surfacing roadway of a traffic bridge. 
In the course of some conversations with reference to the 
wood best suited for this purpose the opposite to our opinion 
was that spruce lumber was most desirable, always excepting 
such wood as white oak. The following quotations were put 
before us as the authority on which was based the preference 
for spruce, taken from the Contract Record, Toronto, August 
20, 1913, and part of a report of the Third International Road 
Congress at which Henry B. Drowne, instructor in highway 
engineering, Columbia University, gave a lecture on ‘Plank 
Surfacing,” as follows: 

“Plank floors are generally constructed with either white 
oak, spruce or yellow pine. The floors are constructed with 
one or two layers of plank,” etc., etc. 

Now we do not contend that spruce has not been used for 
such purpose, but we do maintain that B. C. Douglas fir 
(Oregon pine, red fir and yellow fir) would be infinitely a 
better wood there than spruce from any point of view in- 
cluding cheapness. 

The discussion in which we took part, of course, was con- 
fined to woods handy to this point and the spruce in ques- 
tion is the native spruce which, as you are doubtless aware, 
is softer than that which grows in the white and norway 
pine limits of western Ontario, Minnesota ete. 

Now, on such matters as these we have always valued 
very highly your opinion and in this instance we wish to 
trouble you enough to write us your judgment of the suit- 
ability, or otherwise, of the two woods mentioned for the 
purpose under notice.—BEAVER LUMBER COMPANY (LT7D.), 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

[The above inquiry states that the plank was to be 
used for surfacing a roadway, from which it is under- 
stood that the mechanical wear would come directly upon 
the plank. The factor of hardness, or ability to resist 
wear, would therefore be involved as well as the general 
factors of strength and durability. 

The quotation referred to would not appear to be 
conclusive on this subject, as Professor Drowne of 
Columbia University is undoubtediy more familiar with 
eastern woods than with those of the Pacific coast and 
may never have had any actual practical experience with 
Douglas fir for this purpose. 

At any rate, anotker professor of Columbia Univer- 
sity can be quoted upon this same subject. Prof. Will- 
iam Noyes, assistant professor of industrial arts in the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, is the author 
of one of the best books upon commercial woods, en- 
titled ‘‘Wood and Forest,’’ dealing very completely 
with the characteristics of the sixty-six most important 
commercial woods. An interesting feature of this book 
is a series of tables in which these sixty-six woods are 
arranged according to relative factors of weight, 
strength, elasticity and hardness. The position of each 
wood in each list, of course, at once determines its gen- 
eral relationship to other woods. In this list Douglas 
fir, the white spruce of the east and western spruce are 
given the following relative positions in the three phys- 
ical factors quoted: 


Western 

Fir. Spruce. spruce. 

Relative weight (heavy to light).... 41 5 57 
Relative strength (strong to weak).. 21 42 61 
RCMATiVe HAPENCSS 2 ..n soos ccsvcesee 45 58 56 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


It will be noted that Douglas fir is heavier, stronger 
nnd harder than either of the two spruces referred to. 
The western spruce occupies a lower position than the 
eastern white spruce in both weight and strength, al- 
though a slightly harder wood. 

Hardness is, of course, not an exact measure of re- 
sistance to the mechanical wear, since some woods that 
are fairly hard are inclined to splinter under horses’ 
hoofs instead of wearing off in smaller particles. It is 
quite probable, however, that Douglas fir and particu- 
larly the denser growth of the large trees would prove 
more durable for such uses than any variety of spruce. 
EDITOR. | 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE UTILIZATION OF 
MILL OR PLANING MILL WASTE. 


The AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN has recently published some in- 
quiries as to an outlet for small waste pieces. We are there- 
iore submitting some sketches to you herewith which should 
be of interest in this direction and shall be pleased to 
receive quotations or other correspondence. The first 
cut shows two molding sections, Nos. 1 and 2, which 
in the larger size are of 
the full depth indicated 
by the height of these A 
cuts to the line A. Size B 
is of exactly the same form 
except that its depth limit 
is as indicated by the line 
B; the same applies also 
to sizes C and D. These 
moldings are for cutting up 
into sections four inches 
long, except D, which is 
three inches long, and ob- B 
viously, therefore, these 
moldings can be cut from 
waste pieces as short as can 
be conveniently fed through 
the molding machine. On 
pieces shorter than four ¢ 
feet, however, there should 
be an allowance in meas- 
urement of ene-half inch to 
the foot for cutting. <A 
piece tallied as three feet D 
should be three feet one 
and one-half inches’ in 
length. 

In the second figure the 
top cut shows a completed 
unit of-size B. It will be 
noticed that this unit con- 
sists of two pieces of 1 2 
figure 1, one at each end, 
seven pieces of figure 2; 
one back No. 3, three- 
eighths inch thick, four 
inches wide and two. feet 
long. This back piece is 
of the same dimensions in 
all sizes except D. where 
it is, of course, only three 
inches wide. The bottom, 
No. 4, is two feet long, threc-eighths inches thick, and its 
width in each size is equal to the depth of the section plus 
three-eighths inch for overlap upon the back piece. The 
lower cut in this figure shows the nailing jig in which these 
units are assembled and nailed upon a nailing machine. 
Piece No. 1 is put in each end compartment of the jig and 
piece No. 2 in the other compartments. The bottom piece, 
No. 4, is stood up on the front side, being held by the three 
cleats shown, and the back piece, No. 3, is then put on top. 
The jig is now placed under the nailing machine and three 
rows of nails are driven, one nail in each of the sectional 
pieces, at the top, center and near the bottom. The jig is 
then turned over upon that side farthest from the operator 


























and two rows of nails are set in the bottom piece, one 
through the edge into the back and one about half-way down 
toward the thinner edge of the cross pieces. The jig is so 
constructed that the nailing height is the same when turned 
either way. There should be at least two jigs for each size, 
the boy assembling the members in one while the nailing 
machine operator is working upon the other. The open back 
type of nailing machine is required, or one which will reach 
3% inches from working edge of box. 

In the other sizes the operation is substantially the same. 
In size A, however, there are six compartments, in size C there 
are nine and in size D there are ten, with a corresponding 
change in the number of figure 2 pieces required for each. 
Specially durable woods such as cypress, redwood and red 
cedar would be preferable, but those of medium durability 





such as pine, poplar, red gum or similar woods would be ac 
ceptable. Specially soft woods such as basswood and cotton- 
wood would not be suitable. Hardwoods would be acceptable 
for the molding sections 1 and 2. 

We would be pleased to receive bids on sections 3 and 4 
finished to the respective sizes and on sections 1 and 2 in the 
form of long or short moldings, lineal measure, not cut to 
length ; or would be pleased to receive quotations from lum- 
ber manufacturers having box departments and therefore box 
nailing machinery for sections nailed up complete in each 
size; all quotations based upon carload quantities, Size 
B will be used in number about equal to the other three com- 
bined.—INQuiry No, 78. 


[The sketches published herewith will probably make 
this inquirer’s meaning sufficiently clear. All of the 
pieces shown are of 2-foot lengths or shorter and can 
therefore be worked out of short waste, although the 
molding sections 1 and 2 could hardly be worked out of 
pieces shorter than three feet in length without an in- 
crease of labor cost unless special methods of feeding 
were devised to keep the material uninterruptedly in the 
machine. 

This device is for a purpose for which other materials 
than wood are now being employed in somewhat stagger- 
ing quantities and a large market can be developed if a 


sufficiently low cost of production can be secured.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHAT CAUSES TWIST OR WIND IN TIMBER? 


I have frequently noticed that telegraph and telephone 
poles and some standing timber appear twisted. ‘The twist 
or spiral is usually from right to left, like the threads of 
a screw. Can you give me any scientific or reasonable an- 
swer or solution for this? 


[This peculiarity, which occurs occasionally in almost 
any wood, but which is most common and most pro- 
nounced in certain woods like sycamore and gum, has 
often been commented upon, but no rational explanation 
for it appears in the works of authorities. Simon B. 
Elliott, in ‘‘Important Timber Trees of the United 
States,’’ comments uopn it interestingly as follows: 


While we have a comprehension of nearly all of the 
features of tree-life and can understand how certain things 
are brought about, there is one which has much to do with 
the value of the lumber that a tree may produce that is 
wholly inexplicable. This particular characteristic is the 
irregularity of the direction of the grain or fiber composing 
the substance of the -wood, as noted-on page 80, but there 
considered only as it relates to commercial or industrial 
features. ‘here are two kinds of irregular grain or fiber 
quite distinct from each other. As noted, one is where 
they are irregularly inter!aced and are not parallel with 
each other, and the other is where the grain is practically 
parallel with itself, but winds spirally around the axis of 
the tree. ‘There is no dictionary word for the former, but 
woodworkers say it is “eaty,”’ meaning that the fibers work 
or eat their way into the wood as a worm eats its way into 
fruit. The interlacing of the fibers is invariably found in 
some species, as in the sycamore and tupelo. In others it 
appears occasionally. It adds to the beauty of such as are 
used for interior finish and furniture, as those portions of 
the surface which show the ends of the fibers are, when 
finished, darker in color than those showing the sides, the 
color yarying with the angle in which the fibers are pre- 
sented. ‘This irregularity does not materially lessen the 
strength of the wood and for some purposes can not be 
looked upon as a defect, while for others it enhances its 
value, but makes ‘it difficult to work. 

The other irregularity is designated as ‘‘winding’’; that 
is, the fibers or grain “wind” around the stem or trunk; 
and when the lumber is cut parallel with the tree’s axis 
from such a tree the grain necessarily runs across the board 
or stick, which makes it not only hard to work but weakens 
it, and the value of the wood for some purposes is seri- 
ously affected, especially if the wind is great. A board cut 
from such a tree may be so cross-grained as to be easily 
broken—practically be split diagonally across—and a stick 
used for vertical support is weaker because of the tendency 
of the fibers to part and the stick to collapse. Such timber 
is rejected by the competent engineer where great com- 
pressile strength is required. The tendency of such lum- 
ber to warp in seasoning is noted elsewhere. Neither of 
these irregularities is uniform in any species. Individuals 
of the same species are differently affected. Some trees of 
some species are practically free—but few entirely so—and 
others are greatly affected. No one claims that there is any 
law manifest in the case of irregular and tortuous inter- 
lacing of fibers, but it is erroneously claimed by some that 
there is a uniform law shown in spiral winding, and that 
the wind is always in the direction of the sun’s course 
in the heavens; that is, from east to west on the south 
side of the tree and consequently in the opposite direction 
on the other side. An examination of a large number of 
peeled hemlock logs, cut in localities far apart, during two- 
score years of lumbering experience—this tree being more 
given to that kind of irregularity than almost any other of 
our timber trees—shows that about 10 percent was without 
any wind, apprcximately 20 percent with the sun and 70 
percent against it. No law appears, in the case of trees, 
to govern in either irregularity, although, as a rule, climb- 
ing plants twine against the sun; nor is it known that any 
treatment of a growing tree can in any -way modify or 
change the wind. It would be well for the Government to 
undertake the task of finding out whether winding is heredi- 
tary, for if growing trees from seed of only such as are 
straight-grained will produce others of like condition much 
good would come from it. 





The grain of almost any tree usually has a small 
amount of twist or wind in it, although not to a notice- 
able. extent unless especially looked for. 

In a discussion of this subject some years ago in this 
department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one theory 
which was advanced was that the cells of new wood 
fiber tend to grow in length and overcrowd their space 
in that direction and that the twist is a means of relief 
from this crowding. If this is true a microscopical study 
of the manner in which the pointed ends of these fibers 
overlap each other might throw some light upon the 
subject.—EDITor. | 
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Financial writers, especially those connected with the 
important financial journals, have awakened to the dan- 
ger that threatens the market in over speculation in war 
stocks. The New York Evening Post sends out a note 
of warning and refers to the violent movements in such 


securities. Only a few months ago Electric Boat sold 
around 50; Monday of this week it ranged during the 
first hour from 400 to 430, then dropped to 285, and 
bulged up again to 370. Standard Motors, Westinghouse 
and many others have shown almost as great fluctuations ; 
even Bethlehem Steel has fluctuated in such a way that 
none but the most experienced and strong operators 
were justified in touching it. Yet such a market is very 
tempting to the public, however discouraging it may be 
to the brokers who are demanding extraordinary margins. 
An editorial warning reads as follows: ‘‘ Investors, as 
distinguished from speculators and gamblers, should not 
lose their heads when watching the gyrations of the 
‘war stocks’ in the New York market. It is a poor rule 
to buy a thing you do not want to hold in the expectation 
of selling it to some one else at a large profit. Bar- 
gains in good stocks and bonds are plentiful and small 
investors should be content to buy thoroughly seasoned 
securities which will yield generous income returns on 
their current market price. Such stocks and bonds pos- 
sess attractive speculative possibilities as well as intrinsic 
worth. . . . When such an investor is tempted to buy 
highly speculative industrials that have never paid divi- 
dends regularly he should ask himself whether he would 
be content to hold them indefinitely if they did not rise 
above the price he paid. That is the real test.... 
Trading in ‘war stocks’ is a rich man’s game and some 
of those now engaged in it have never yet shared profits 
with the public.’’ The article from which the above 
excerpts were made places emphasis upon the fact that 
numerous stocks are posted on the exchanges that are 
both desirable investments and reasonably safe media for 
speculation, if that be possible. Enormous sums of money 
may be made in the manufacture of supplies for the na- 
tions at war, but they have not been realized on as yet. 
In the meantime many most worthy American demands 
are being inadequately met because attention and money 
are being diverted to this spectacular war business. 
* * * 


Figures were given out in Washington this week as to 
the foreign trade of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. Exports totaled $2,768,643,532, an 
increase of about $404,000,000 over the preceding year, 
and imports were $1,674,220,740, a decrease of $219,- 
700,000. The balance in favor of the United States was 
$1,094,222,792, which was an increase of $623,800,000 
over the preceding fiscal year, and $428,000,000 in excess 
of the previous high record, made in 1908. The Treas- 
ury figures on gold imports and exports show exports of 
$146,324,148 against imports of $171,568,755. It is 
significant, however, that this gold balance of about 
$25,000,000 in favor of this country has been accom- 
plished by the tremendous imports of the last six months 
of the fiscal year. During the first six months of the 
year the imports were $26,644,319 and exports were $138,- 
641,621, making a balance against this country up to 
that time of $111,997,302. But since last November 
the exports of gold have been almost negligible. There 
was an excess of imports in December of $3,978,000, 
increasing month by month until in May the excess of 
imports was $29,858,000. There has been some recent 
slackening in the import of gold, but recent international 
financial operations promise to increase it again, although 
it should be borne in mind that the countries at war 
have made strenuous efforts to gather into their national 
treasuries or banks their gold supplies and have parted 
to the United States with about all the gold that they 
feel they can spare without lowering their reserve held 
against paper below the safety point. 

* * * 

Strenuous efforts are being made by all of them to 
retain their present gold reserves, and instead of ship- 
ping gold they are disposed to settle balances or to main- 
tain credit in this country either by direct borrowing, 
as in the case of Canada, or to give collateral. It had 
been understood that the proceeds of the Canadian loan 
of $40,000,000 floated in New York would remain in 
this country, but advices from the Dominion state on the 
authority of the Minister of Finance that the proceeds 
are, in fact, to be used for capital expenditures of the 
Dominien, particularly for undertakings authorized and 
actually under construction. Mr. White, the minister, 
is reported to have said that it was not-the intention of 
the Government to depart from its policy as set forth 
in the two budget speeches delivered since the outbreak 
of the war; namely, that during the existing financial 
conditions no new public works will be undertaken, but 
that previous plans would be carried out. The placing 
of this loan in the United States by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, which has hitherto relied upon London, relieves 
that market to the extent of the loan. 

* * * 

The gold stock held in the principal European banks 
on July 23, 1915, was reported as £706,050,006, as com- 
pared with £608,169,664 on July 24, 1914. The amount 





of bullion in the principal banks of the leading coun- 
tries is as follows: England, £59,426,226; France, £162,- 
091,880; Germany, £119,571,900; Russia, £168,511,000; 
Austria-Hungary, £51,578,000; Spain, £27,632,000; Italy, 
£45,622,000, and the Netherlands, £30,790,000. The 
actual gold holdings of the United States Treasury on 
June 30, including trust funds, were $1,380,325,575, 
equivalent to about £260,000,000. This takes no account 
of the gold resources of the banks and trust companies 
of the country and of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
* * * 


An interesting subject, but whose importance has not 
yet fully developed, is as to the attitude of American 
banks with German sympathies toward the financial and 
industrial activities in this country tending to aid the 
anti-German Allies. Under-the-surface rumors along this 
line have been current for some time, but they secured 
publication and general circulation this week. As the 
story goes, the banks under German-American control 
will be used as a medium to make impossible American 
participation in future loans to the Allies by combining 
to warn loan participants that such action will be met 
by cancellation of their financial relations, the result of 
which presumably would be that banks conducting war 
loans would find themselves materially cramped in their 
operations. It is said that the organization, formal 
or informal, conducting this campaign started with the 
proposition that Germany has secured only $10,000,000 
in this country, while Great Britain has borrowed 
$155,000,000, France $75,000,000 and Russia $25,000,000. 
It is estimated that German-American influence is domi- 
nant in banks having a combined capital and surplus of 
nearly $900,000,000, which is practically one-third of the 
capital and surplus of all the banks of the country. 
Doubtless the truth regarding this situation will develop 
rapidly from now on. This alleged movement to prevent 
loans to the Allies is in its form purely financial, but 
it hits at the backing underlying the financing of orders 
for manufacture and sale of war supplies. 


* * * 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the second quarter of 1915 is extremely encouraging 
to general business interests. The earnings during the 
period were, as given in the report, $27,915,055, which 
were the largest since the third quarter of 1913. The 
quarter showed an increase in earnings over the first 
quarter of $15,492,246. On this basis the corporation 
is more than earning the dividend on its common stock, 
while during the first quarter of ‘the year it fell over 
$5,000,000 below the amount necessary to earn the pre- 
ferred dividend. In the second quarter it not only 
earned the preferred but 1.63 percent on the. common, 
after deducting depreciation of almost $2,000,000 more 
than in the first quarter. Put in another way, the sur- 
plus for the second quarter, after deducting the preferred 
dividend, was $8,267,645, as compared with a deficit 
of $5,389,861 in the first quarter. Since the earnings 
during the last four months have steadily increased and 
the plants of the corporation and its subsidiaries are 
running about 90 percent of capacity, prediction is that 
the next quarter’s report may show earnings close up 
to the record, which was in the second quarter of 1909, 
when the earnings were $45,503,705. While the influence 
of war orders is undoubtedly at the bottom of the greatly 
improved business, there has also been substantial in- 
crease in domestic trade and in lines of work which can 
not be directly attributed to the war demands. Steel 
for railroad repairs, construction and equipment, for 
structural use in buildings, for public improvements and 
for miscellaneous lines of requirement is in no small 
degree responsible for the improved condition of this 
great corporation. In the meantime the independents 
are apparently doing practically as well and some are 
showing a much greater ratio of earnings to capital. 
Such concerns as the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Jones- 
Laughlin, Cambria Steel Company, Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Company and many 
others of the independents are showing a volume of busi- 
ness and profits that, if they were the results of ordinary 
business, would indicate phenomenal prosperity. 


* * * 


The southern agricultural situation and particularly 
the features that depend upon the cotton crop are con- 
cisely and clearly stated in Bradstreet’s as follows: 
‘‘The present cotton crop, it is conceded, is in good 
shape, with a notable absence of insect and drouth 
damage talk. The area is about 15 percent below the 
record area of 1914, and the cost of raising the crop, 
owing to the 40 to 50 percent reduction in fertilizers 
used, will be the lowest in years. The yields of grain 
crops in the South this year will be the largest in his- 
tory, these including wheat, oats, corn and _ rice. 
Therefore the South will be more nearly self-supporting 
than ever before. On the other side of the matter is 
the fact that about 3,000,000 bales of cotton were car- 
ried over from last year, and that a new crop of prob- 
ably 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales is to be financed or 
marketed. It is this feeling of uncertainty as to the 
possibilities of finding a market for ‘necessity cotton’ 


—that is, that portion that must be sold early—that is 
pressing upon the atention of producers. and dealers. 
However, the South, unlike a year ago, has had full 
notice of the conditions that have to be met; the feeling 
is that the Federal barking system will alike permit and 
facilitate the financing of the crop, and the evidences 
of preparations being made to warehouse and hold it 
are numerous. Then, too, while war has limited the use 
of cotton for peaceful purposes, it has vastly expanded 
its use for explosives, the extent of this use being esti- 
mated in some cases at almost fabulous proportions. 
This explains the comparative steadiness of prices of the 
staple, which, it should not be forgotten, is selling at 
444 cents, or 30 percent, below the price ruling a year 
ago.’’ 
* * * 


The grain market is unsettled, fluctuating and un- 
certain. In the varicus grains, especially wheat, there 
will be considerable price changes from day to day, 
and during the trading hours of one day, as sentiment 
is influenced by reports as to conditions, visible supply, 
export orders ete. But after all the average values 
do not vary much from week to week. The season, so 
far as weather is concerned, has been so unusual that 
weather reports have been watched with unusual atten- 
tion and the markets are particularly sensitive. There 
is also no doubt that the practically assured bumper 
wheat crop and the comparatively high prices make 
all interested in this crop somewhat nervous as to the 
future and therefore quickly responsive to momentary 
influences. The continued wet and unfavorable weather 
in the surplus wheat and foreign States is a potent 
fact, and yet there has been such a change in the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products and the influences 
unfavorable to some crops are so favorable to others 
that it is difficult to estimate the effect in the totality 
of influences. Government reports insist on a large 
grain crop and yet every tiaveler through the surplus 
States talks about wheat maladies due to wet weather, 
the delayed ripening or harvesting, weedy corn and 
losses due to heavy rainfall and floods. Yet the aver- 
ages both as to quality and condition are weil main- 
tained. That the unfavorable features in the surplus 
States are being unduly magnified and given too much 
weight when the changed conditions of the country are 
taken into account is evident. Precipitation in these 
important States has been so enormous that the im 
pression has gotten abroad that the country over is 
suffering from too much rainfall. Bradstreet’s calls 
attention to some illuminating facts: Of 150 weather 
stations only fifty-eight report precipitation since 
March 1 as above normal while ninety-two report it 
below normal. ‘Those which report surplus moisture 
are pretty definitely grouped in the upper Mississippi 
district, the Missouri Valley and the mountain region, 
whereas the Atlantic coast, the Gulf States, the Ohio 
and Tennessee valleys, the lake region and the Pacific 
coast report rainfall below normal. Still, when one 
who lives in the lake region sees that sixteen stations 
report rainfall below normal and only one as above 
normal he is inclined to question the reliability of the 
Government’s hydrometer. But there is no question 
that the conditions in one section are effectively offset 
by those in other parts of this great country. 


Bank clearings in many States for the week ending 
July 22 continue to support the improvement as com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks last year, although 
they were a littie below those for the previous week. 
This year they totalled $3,256,616,000, against $3,031,- 
650,000 last year. Canadian clearings, however, were 
decidedly below those of a year ago—$13i,380,000 as 
against $169,100,000. Clearings of the cities that re- 
ported over $10,000,000 for the week were, as of July 
22, as follows, with the percentage of increase or de- 
crease as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year: 


July 22. Increase. Decrease, 
NOW BON eccaeaeckoe $1,869,508,000 13.6 ee 
ee ee eee 300,490,000 arte 1.5 
Philadelphia .......... 163,824,000 10.0 Cues 
fo ECP eee 156,538,000 Kees 5.0 
PE PCa bao 1c o8vens 75,274,006 ee 8 
TEGUGE OEE 5&5. 010500: 63,665,000 10.2 nareee 
a 52,303,000 iates 1.4 
San Francisco ........ 50,780,009 2.2 neue 
BIRIGEMIONS oc ok k cieecicee 31,862,000 ee 6.9 
Minneapolis .......... 17,241,000 aoae 15.5 
PN bra Cae acwisaccns 32,193,000 24.8 or 
CIMGIUERE 6.0 6 os ccevsee 25,966,000 Roey 7.2 
CRON SIE sie hienescees 30,900,000 14.1 ees 
ee eee 21,657,000 ae a 
New Orleans .......... 16,501,000 4.1 
cas Stes ine ve caie 17,248,000 9.9 2 oats 
Milwaukee ........... 14,152,000 eee 10.8 
fer eee 11,267,000 1.9 awe 
EMUIBWEO 65 oc cnsccees 14,520,000 . 22.5 eae 
TION ins bie ee a ccdenes 11,836,000 ahi 2.3 
NS sa koh conus 10,683,000 eaed 14.8 
ps a eee 


11,403,000 edad 9.9 


Total United States. .$3,256,616,000 2.9 
Total outside N. Y... 1,387,107,000 s 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC, 
General. 


The first step in a plan to reorganize the Wabash Railroad 
and to take it out of the hands of receivers was carried into 
effect at St. Louis July 21 when the participating committce 
of the joint reorganization of the road's creditors bought 
the entire $220,000,000 system with all its assets and 
liabilities for $18,000,000. 

The attendance of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco up to July 26 totalled more than 
9,000,000. 

The report of the army committee of the National Security 
League, of which Henry L. Stimson, former secretary of war, 
is chairman, characterizes the military defenses of the 
country as “woefully insufficient’ and indorses the recom- 
mendations of the general staff of the army for a reserve 
army of 500,000 men. 

A young native of Germany is being held by the Cieveland 
(Ohio) police, charged with planning to blow up the plants 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, the Peerless Motor 
Car Company and the White Sewing Machine Company by 
bombs dropped from kites. 

Mrs. Lillian Mitchner, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, was put into the race for United States 
senator in 1918 by women political workers at Topeka, Kan., 
July 23. She will make her fight on national prohibition and 
suffrage platforms, 

A six-hour day and a minimum wage _ for telephone 
operators are recommended in a report by the federal com- 
mission on industrial relations after an investigation into 
conditions of employment of telephone girls in Chicago and 
several other large cities. 

William B. Tanner, chief paying teller in the minor coin 
division of the subtreasury at New York, indicted July 25 
on the charge of embezzling $3,920 of Government funds 
through the substitution of pennies for nickels, pleaded 
guilty when arraigned. Sentence was deferred. 

Alaska's gold production in 1914 was valued at $15,764,- 
250, an increase of $140,000 over the previous year, accord- 
ing to figures made public July 23 by the Geological Survey. 
The total mineral output was $19,118,000, compared with 
$19,476,356 in 19138. 

A mother’s pension law, under which dependent mothers 
will be allowed $15 for the first child and $10 for addi- 
tional children, was passed July 22 by the Wisconsin 
assembly. 

Allen D. Albert, of Minneapolis, Minn., was elected presi- 
dent of the International Association of Rotary Clubs at 
Oakland, Cal., July. 22. 

The United States torpedo boat destroyer Lricsson was 
almost sunk at her slip in the yards of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company at Philadelphia July 20 by the open- 
ing of a sea cock, which flooded two compartments of the 
vessel, 

Damage by fire to the new superdreadnought Oklahoma, 
building at Camden, N. J., probably will delay delivery of the 
ship until next January, Naval Constructor Roberts reported 
July 23. The ship was to have been ready in October, 

An erder for gun or rifle barrels for the entente Allies, 
that will total between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000, has been 
received by the Peerless Motor Car Company, of Cleveland. 
The Nitrated Products Company, of Pottsville, Pa., has 
closed a $5,000,000 contract for gun cotton and other nitrated 
explosives for the Allies. 

John Hayes Hammond, jr., son of the well known mining 
engineer, has perfected a wireless apparatus by which he 
can control the movements of a small boat twenty miles at 
sea from his front porch on the ocean shore at Gloucester, 
Mass. He has made experiments with this boat in order to 
learn to control a torpedo to be sent against a hostile battle- 
ship. 

The American Society of Aeronautic Engineers has been 
formed at the request of Thomas A. Edison, chairman of the 
new advisory committee of the navy. The new society will 
be composed entirely of aeronautic engineers and aviation 
experts and 200 have already joined. 

Accepting the chairmanship of the Philadelphia branch of 
the National Security League, formed at a meeting in the 
Racquet Club July 22, John Wanamaker proposed that the 
United States raise $10,000,000,000 to buy Belgium from 
Germany. 

Over a thousand persons lost their lives in the Chicago 
River July 24 by the capsizing of the excursion steamer Kast- 
land while it warped from its wharf with more than 2,400 
employees of the Western Electric Company and their rela- 
tives and friends on board bound for a pleasure trip across 
Lake Michigan. Up to July 29 the bodies of 831 victims 
of the catastrophe, most of them women and children, had 
been recovered and 522 persons were still missing. County, 
city and Federal authorities have begun the task of ascer- 
taining the causes of the disaster and who is to blame. The 
coroner's jury July 29 returned a verdict holding six men, 
including the owner of the boat, the charterer, the operators 
and Federal inspectors, to the grand jury on charges of man- 
slaughter, 

Supreme Court Justice Ford, of New York, July 28 denied 
the motion for a new trial of Charles Becker, former New 
York police lieutenant, cn the ground of newly secured eyi- 
dence. 

The constitutionality of the California alien land owner- 
ship law was upheld July 28 by Superior Judge Lewis R. 
Works in a decision in which he ruled that the State alone 
could question the right of an alien to hold land, 

Kight hundred and sixty midshipmen of the naval academy 
at Annapolis on their annual cruise were reviewed at San 
Diego July 28 at the Panama-California exposition by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Governor Dunne, of Illinois. 

United States Marshal Middlebrook and Deputy Marshal 
Hawley July 28 began serving notices of foreclosure upon 
166 persons in Danbury, Conn., and vicinity, named as de- 
fendants in the foreclosure proceedings instituted by D. FE. 
Loewe & Co. in the Danbury hatters’ case. The work of 
serving the papers will take several days. 

The report of the Ford sociological department, just issued, 
reveals that the profit sharing empleyees of the Ford Com- 
pany, of Detroit, have bank deposits totaling $3,046,301, life 
insurance totaling $6,493,700 and the value of homes being 
hought by them on contract is $8,867,159. 

The first aeroplane squadron, United States army, that left 
San Diego, Cal., July 25 for Fort Sill, Okla., will participate 
in the target practices of the field artillery board and the 
artillery school of fire, now being held at Fort Sill, and Jater 
will go to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., where it will be regularly 
stationed. 

Direct communication by cable between San Francisco, 
China, Japan and the Philippine Islands was restored July 
25. Officials of the Postal Telegraph & Cable Company 
announced that their cable between Guam Island and Manila, 
P. I., which was broken about 300 miles from Manila July 9 
had been repaired. 





Washington. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission July 22 decided 
that the revenues of the principal express companies of 
the United States were inadequate and modified its former 
orders to provide additional income. Under the new order 
the express companies are expected to increase their gross 
revenues about 3.86 percent. 


State Department officials said July 238 that Germans 
in the United States who might be prosecuted, as was an- 
nounced from Berlin, for working in ammunition factories in 
lands supplying war materials to Germany's enemies, were in 
no danger of extradition and would not come under the 
effect of the German law while they remain in the United 
States. 

Machinists and skilled workers at the various Government 
arsenals soon will be paid the same wages as are paid by 
private concerns employing labor to work on European 
contracts, 

Secretary McAdoo, July 27, directed the withdrawal of 
$3,970,500 from Government deposits at national banks, the 
money to be remitted to the treasury between August 10 and 
15. A similar withdrawal of $5,000,000 was made some 
months ago in line with the department's policy of reducing. 
these deposits to the amount necessary for transaction of 
Government business. 

The State Department announced July 26 that a definite 
step toward settling the Mexican problem will be taken by 
the United States in the near future. The nature of the 
contemplated action was not disclosed. 

Orders were issued July 24 with the approval of President 
Wilson to Major General Funston to repel with force, if 
necessary, any firing into American territory during fighting 
between the factions in border towns of Mexico and a note 
was dispatched to General Carranza advising him of that fact. 

Exact figures of the record breaking American export 
commerce of the fiscal year ended June 30, made public July 
26, show that the trade balance in favor of the United States 
—the greatest in its history—was $1,094,422,792, an in- 
crease of $623,800,000 over the year preceding and $428,- 
000,000 more than the best previous record made in 1908. 
Exports totalled $2,768,643,532, an increase of $404,000,000 
over the preceding year. Imports were $1,674,220,740, a 
decrease of $219,700,000. 

Formation of a great American cotton pool to handle 
exports to Europe under an agreement with the British 
Government has been proposed informally to the State 
Department as a means of equitably distributing among the 
producers such cotton trade as Great Britain and her Allies 
permit with neutral countries without interference on the 
high seas. 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just completed a study 
of the effect of the war on the cost of living in Europe. The 
information on which the study is based was gathered 
through the consular service and covers more than 100 
cities, towns and districts over eighteen European countries. 

In a report to the War Department July 21 on efforts to 
relieve famine conditions in Mexico, Brigadier-General Devol, 
general manager of the American Red Cross, declared that 
while non-combatants were suffering for want of food, 
military leaders of both the Villa and Carranza factions had 
reaped a harvest from export taxes on Mexican-grown food 
products, shipped into the United States. 

Joaquin Mendez, minister from Guatamala to the United 
States, July 23 added his denial to those of others, that 
President Estrada Cabrera had promised aid to Victoriano 
Hluerta for a new revolution in Mexico. 

Counting only the cost of operation, civil government, sani- 
tary work and administration and the handling of ships, the 
Panama Canal now is on a paying basis, according to official 
leports. 

That Admiral Fisk has invented an “aerial torpedo” for 
use in battles between air craft was confirmed by the Navy 
Department officials July 22. The torpedo may be launched 
from an aeroplane. Its course is controlled by wireiess. 

The Illinois naval militia won the organization trophy for 
the best marksmanship in the target practice of the last year 
and an Ohio division won the division trophy. 

An order opening for settlement more than 2,000,000 acres 
of dry farming land in Harding, Perkins and Corson counties 
in South Dakota was signed by Secretary Lane July 27. The 
order is effective September 10. 

James M. Sullivan, American minister to the Dominican 
Republic, has resigned his post, following an investigation 
conducted by Senator Phelan, of California, into the 





minister's fitness for his office. 
able to Mr. Sullivan. 

Plans for a huge increase in the navy and an army 0! 
500,000, with every branch in each service brought up io 
full strength and efficiency will be submitted by Seeretarics 
Garrison and Daniels to President Wilson for his approy;} 
upon his return to Washington from Cornish, N. H. 

The American Red Cross will be forced to withdraw doctor. 
and nurses from the European battlefields October 1 becaus 
the general fund of $1,560,000 to maintain them at their 
stations will be exhausted. It is possible that the two unii 
in Belgium where the greatest need exists will be continued, 
but the other fourteen detachments will return to the Unite:! 
States. 


The findings were unfavo 





FOREIGN. 


Finance Minister Bark, of Russia, reports that returns 
of savings banks to the beginning of July, showed $900,000 
000 above last year, which is almost the same amount as the 
Russian treasury lost through the prohibition of the sale 
of vodka, 


James Murray, oceanographer of the Canadian arctic ex 
pedition of Stefanssen and biologist for Sir Ernest Shackle 
ton’s antarctic expedition, is dead in London at the age 
of 50 years. 

A report from Rear Admiral Winterhalter, commanding 
the United States Asiatic fleet, received at Washington July 
26, states that the loss of life in Canton, China, due to fire 
and flood, is estimated in tens of thousands. The gunboat 
Callao took 100 bags of rice to Shuyhing July 16 and rescued 
missonaries and fifty; blind girls from the dikes of that 
town. 


Juan Luis San Fuentes was chosen president of Chile July 
25 by the presidential clectors. PVParliament will meet 
August 31 to confirm the election. 


The announcement was made in the British House of Com 
mons July 28 by David Lloyd-George, minister of munitions, 
that sixteen national munitions factories have been estab- 
lished in England and after consultation with the French 
ministry the British Government has decided to set up ten 
more large establishments. - 


The Russian Government has agreed to lift the embargo 
on exports to the United States under an arrangement that 
Russian shipments will be consigned to Secretary Redfield, 
of the United States Department of Commerce, who will dis- 
tribute to importers and merchants in this country under guar 
antee that no Russian products will find their way into coun- 
tries at war with Russia. 

American marines and bluejackets were landed in Port Au 
Prince, Haiti, July 28 and have taken charge following the 
revolutionary upheaval culminating in the violation of the 
French legation and the execution of President Vilbrun Guil 
laume, who had taken refuge there. 


Baron Michelham, of Bondon, July 26, offered to British 
airmen a prize of $5,000 each for the first ten dirigible ba!- 
loons destroyed while in the air. 


The Turkish Government, in its reply to the Greek pro- 
test against persecution of the Greeks in Turkey, explained 
that the expulsion en masse of thousands of Greeks from 
their homes was a simple military measure taken to assure 
the security of the Turkish empire and that it should not 
be considered as persecution. 


The British Government has granted permission to the 
Swedish Cotton Spinners’ Association to convey to Sweden 
55,000 bales of cotton now lying in English ports, provided 
satisfactory guarantees are given that the cotton will not be 
exported, 

A temporary law giving the Danish minister of justice 
arbitrary powers to restrain the press in its comment upon 
matters connected with the war has been passed and signed 
by King Christian, of Denmark, 

The Japanese navy department proposes to construct four 
dreadnoughts, four scout cruisers, ten destroyers and eight 
submarines, defraying the cost of approximately $100,000,0C0 
by spreading it over the next six years. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


JULY 22.,—Austro-German forces which are driving at 
-Warsaw from the south force the Russians to retreat into the 
fortress of Ivangorod, about fifty-six miles southeast of the 
Polish capital. In the Courland region and on the Mariampol- 
Kovno road German troops continue their advance, Windau 
is burned by the retreating Russians. The Germans con- 
tinue their advance on Riga and capture 4,000 Russians. 
The Italians continue to battle fiercely for possession of 
Goritz, which is vigorously defended by the Austrians. On 
the western battle front the French capture the summit of 
the Linge in the Fecht region, General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
commander in chief of the British expeditionary forces at the 
Dardanelles, reports that the Allied forces have captured 
some Turkish positions and repulsed the foe at other points. 

JULY 23.—The State Department makes public President 
Wilson’s note intended to be a final warning to Germany to 
spare the lives of Americans in its submarine warfare on 
commerce. The Austro-Germans claim some progress in their 
attacks against the Russian armies defending Warsaw. The 
Turkish Government, in spite of the protests of the Italian 
ambassador, seizes an Italian steamer at Constantinople for 
the transportation of troops across the sea of Marmora; the 
incident may lead to complications between Italy and Turkey. 
Fighting between Italian and Austrian forces continues all 
along the Isonzo front. A dispatch from Rome reports a big 
victory for the Italians at Carso; 1,500 Austrians are cap- 
tured and the battlefield strewn with dead. 

JULY 24.—A German army storms and captures the Rus- 
sian fortress of Rosan and Pultusk, defending Warsaw from 
the north and crosses the Narew River. Southeast of 
Warsaw another German army has reached the Vistula near 
(zersk and is attempting to cross the river under cover of a 
terrific bombardment. Berlin admits that the Germans have 
suffered some checks on the Blonie-Czersk line southwest of 
the capital. The Russians are defeated by the Germans in 
a battle near Shavli. The Allies repulse an attack of 
Turkish forces in the Dardanelles, according to an official 
report. An Italian force occupies all the strategic positions 
around Goritz, according to unofficial dispatches, and begins 
bombarding the concrete works around the city. South of 
Goritz a fierce battle betwen the Italians and Austrians is 
developing. The German Government issues an order regulat- 
ing prices for necessaries of life, especially grain and fodder. 

JULY 25.—Berlin reports that in Russian Poland the 
Germans have crossed the Narew River on a front from a 
point south of Osirolenka to Pultusk and southeast of 
Pultusk are approaching the Bug River. Italian forces 
advance in the Monte Nero zone and in Cadore complete the 
occupation of Tofana. Paris hears that the Austrian general 
staff has evacuated Goritz. German submarines sink a 


French and a British steamer and four British trawlers in 
English waters. Onc of the submarines is reported to have 
been destroyed by bombs and gunfire. French troops storm 
and win positions in the Vosges Mountains from the Germans, 
according to the French official statement, and occupy pari 
of the town of Launois, taking 700 German prisoners, 


JULY 26.—The United States receives a note from the 
British Government in reply to the American note of March 
30, protesting against British interference with American 
trade; Great Britain defends its practices in the attempt to 
stop all trade with Germany. ‘The German official statement 
claims that the Russians are being driven back from the 
Narew River to their last line of defense north: of Warsaw 
along the Bug River; and that north of the Niemen River 
the German army has advanced to the district of Poswol- 
Ponicwitz in the Russian province of Kovno. Petrograd re- 
ports that the Russians have halted the drive on Lublin by 
repulsing the Austrians in Galicia. A German submarine, 
operating off the Orkney islands, sinks the American owned 
steamer Leelanaw, flying the American flag, after taking off 
the crew composed mostly of Americans. Italian forces 
occupy the island group of Pelagosa in the Adriatic Sea, 
important account of its strategic situation. Vienna reports 
that the Austrians hold their positions on the border of the 
plateau of Doberdo despite fierce attacks by the Italians. 


JULY 27.—The French ,assault and occupy strongly 
organized positions of the Germans in Alsace on the crest 
of Lingekopf in the Vosges, 650 feet above their initial 
trenches ; the heights dominate the chief valley of the Fecht. 
German submarines sink a Danish steamer, a Norwegian bark 
and ten British trawlers. The Russian Black Sea warships 
sink forty small Turkish sailing vessels laden with coal. A 
dispatch from Rome says the Italians are masters of the 
lower Isonzo and hold all the dominating points of the 
western Carso plateau. The evacuation of Goritz by the 
Austrians is reported. 








July 28.—The Germans make little progress - before 
Warsaw; except for the capture of the village of Gowo- 
rowo, on the Narew front, and a number of prisoners and 
machine guns at that point and between Mitau and 
the Niemen, the German official report does not claim any 
advance. It is estimated that the Teutons have lost 
500,000 men in this drive on Warsaw. The Italian official 


statement announces the capture of trenches near San 
Martino by bayonet and the taking of 3,200 prisoners. On 
the western front the Germans recapture most of the 
trenches on Lingekoff won by the French, after four 
hours of hand-to-hand fighting, and make progress north- 
west of Souchez. 
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CO-OPERATIVE COST FINDING IN MILLWORK TRADE. 


Woodworking Industry Through Approved Business Methods Meeting the Problems Born of Ignorant Competition 


In view of the growing importance to all branches of 
the lumber industry of the question of cost accounting, 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be interested 
in a pamphlet recently issued by the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau, of Davenport, Iowa, on ‘‘ Constructive 
Codperation.’’ EF. J. Moss, of Kansas City, Mo., is presi- 
dent of this bureau, which has been organized to bring 
about better conditions in the millwork trade, the first 
step in this direction being the promulgation of a cost 
finding system and an effort to have all the mills adopt 
this system. The pamphlet is printed in full below: 

Something over a year ago the majority of the largest 
as well as some of the smaller manufacturers decided 
to form an organization the purpose of which would be 
to place in the hands of those having to do with the 
making of prices such information as would insure far 
more intelligent work than had obtained in the past. 
To that end a meeting was held in Kansas City in 
February, 1914, at which time was organized what has 
been known as the ‘‘Special Cost Committee,’’ which 
committee was composed of the best cost men from the 
manufacturers represented with the understanding that 
it would be increased so as to include representatives 
from all manufacturers cooperating in the movement, and 
the committee was authorized: to contract such expense 
as might be necessary to carry on the work. We im- 
mediately established headquarters in Davenport, Iowa, 
and for the last fourteen months the work has been car- 
ried on at great cost of time and money. 

Owing to the varying conditions in different factories, 
and ofttimes in the same factory, according to the de- 
gree of efficiency of the workers or equipment or ma- 
terial, any or all of which have a direct bearing upon 
the ultimate cost, it is beyond human intelligence to 
determine in, advance the exact cost of a comparatively 
simple piece of woodwork. The differences of opinions 
will usually equal the number of estimators, and the 
normal difference on some classes of work varying from 
5 percent to 100 percent represents many times any 
difference in cost that obtains as between the different 
factories. 

Every man will contend that his figures are correct. 
The fact is, not to exceed one has guessed right, and 
while we grant the exact cost can not be foretold we 
know that means should be provided by which estimated 
costs could not vary beyond the slight difference caused 
by the conditions referred to, plus the difference in the 
margin of profit sought to be obtained by the bidder. 
It must be borne in mind that any saving that might be 
effected in certain factories on some particular part of 
the operation might represent only a small part of the 
total cost and that an advantage in one respect may be 
offset by a competitor in some other way, and that 
imaginary advantages lead to disaster. 

The Millman’s Problem. 


Every millman is constantly confronted with the 
proposition of how to determine the cost of millwork in 
advance, employing from one to a score of price makers, 
and until quite recently every concern, and in most cases, 
every man making prices according to his own ideas. 
Realizing that the general practice of employing esti- 
mators to fix prices upon all kinds of millwork without 
providing them with comprehensive schedules of costs is 
an absurd, unbusinesslike, and expensive practice, and 
realizing also the difficulty of determining the cost in 
advance of a given piece of work and the tremendous loss 
that results from unintelligent price making the com- 
mittee proceeded on the theory that we must have a 
corps of men equipped to install cost systems and de- 
termine costs in the various factories and provide com- 
petent help to compile all information bearing on costs 
into comprehensive schedules for use of estimators in 
making prices. 

The best cost authorities in the business have codper- 
ated, attending meetings and furnishing information. 
Hundreds of tests have been made, and such cost systems 
as were available have been used, with the result that on 
February 15, 1915, the first cost schedules, consisting of 
about sixty pages, were ready for distribution. 

The schedules will speak for themselves, but the sound- 
ness and wisdom of the work proposed is not involved 
in the correctness cf these schedules. If they are not 
now correct the work of the organization will be to make 
them so. They constitute an expression of a score of the 
best posted men in the business, supported by tests and 
cost systems, and we contend that the consensus of all, 
or the majority of the best posted men in the business, 
is the best possible guide in making prices and should be 
accepted as the safest basis, rather than to trust to the 
judgment of any one man, or the haphazard practice 
generally in use. 

The committee stands ready to support the schedules, 
but it is the duty of every member to prove or disprove 
their correctness, and the committee will be prompt to 
avail itself of all information from every member in 
creating new schedules or revising old ones from time to 
time. The work to be carried on by the committee con- 
templates providing its members with reference tables, 
the purpose of which will be to show step by step the 
exact process used in arriving at the costs as shown in 
the cost schedules, which will furnish valuable com- 
parisons, showing the different elements of costs, which, 
strange to state, have been about the last things to de- 
termine, and should have been the first. 


Prompt Action Necessary. 
The miserable showing made in our line for a number 





and Unprofitable Merchandising. 





of years should impress every one of the necessity of” 
prompt action. We believe we are within the facts when 
we state that the business represents the hardest worked 
and poorest paid of any class of business men. In other 
lines where local conditions have been normal, and the 
business properly financed and managed, during the last 
five years progress has been made. In many instances 
they have been enabled to carry on some great philan- 
thropic work for the uplift of mankind. There is secant 
hope for the millmen doing their share in things worth 
while unless they mend their ways. 

Where is the man or institution in the mill business 
that has made a showing commensurate with the capital 
and labor employed? ‘For every one of such there are 
seores who have failed to make any progress, and scores 
of others who have paid the penalty and had their final 
reckoning for indulging in unbusinesslike practices, of 
which all are more or less guilty. The business has de- 
generated into a scramble, and managers have been 
putting in their time showing clerks how to reduce the 
price a fraction of a percent instead of educating them 
on costs. Instead of a constructive policy there has been 
a foolish effort to secure volume at the sacrifice of good 
merchandising principles, thereby making the business 
generally unprofitable. This is a severe indictment but 
who will claim that it is unwarranted? 

The returns in any line are usually in proportion to the 
average intelligence put into the business. It has been 
said ‘‘a man’s intelligence is in proportion to his ¢a- 
pacity to codperate.’’ Certain it is, that codperation is 
the keynote, not for the purpose of fixing prices, but to 
do those things within the law necessary to place the 
business upon a sound basis, with the spirit of friendship 
instead of antagonism for all engaged in the same line. 

It is astounding that until this time manufacturers in 
our line have known neither the cost of their goods or 
the price at which they were being sold. The purpose 
of the organization is to place them in position to know 
both. This will be accomplished by establishing costs 
and providing cost schedules upon which the manu- 
facturers can base their selling price with such margin 


_of profit or loss as they may see fit. 


Prospective investors view the large sash and door 
plants with longing eyes, and envy the millmen the profits 
they imagine made such plants possible, while in most 
eases the plants were built not from profits made, but by 
new money put into the business on the theory that in- 
creased volume would reduce the cost of production and 
produce the long deferred dividends. 

The small operator pretends to believe that he enjoys 
a lower productive expense than the large operator, and 
proceeds to meet any price, and go one better, and this 
at the very moment while he is contemplating adding 
more machinery in the hope of reducing costs and pre- 
venting further loss. How much better it would be for 
all concerned if the truth were known. If the prospective 
investor in the small planing mill will consult the record 
of failures he will have positive proof that in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred such investment will prove to 
be a liability rather than an asset, and that not one in 
one hundred survive for a considerable length of time, 
and not one in a thousand really succeed. With these 
facts before him the man failing to avail himself of 
every opportunity to better conditions and safeguard 
his business by applying improved methods is too stupid 
to make money, and too selfish to permit others to do so. 
The almost universal failure uf the small mill is directly 
due to ignorance of costs. No two days’ operations are 
the same. The millman is constantly experimenting, and 
the use of cost schedules, such as will be provided by the 
cost bureau, is absolutely the best and practically the 
only means of determining in advance the probable cost 
of a given piece of work. 


Cost Bureau Will Furnish Reliable Information. 


It is becoming the custom of credit men to classify 
their credit risks so as to be in position to determine 
the average of each particular class of business, and 
where the records show the average of any particular 
class is bad it is very wisely declined as a credit risk. 
And so it is likely to be with the planing mills unless a 
better showing is assured by improved methods, and it 
would not be surprising if lumber manufacturers should 
refuse credit to the mills except in cases where it is 
known that such mills are members of some compre- 
hensive cost organization from which the most reliable 
cost information can be obtained. We do not claim that 
the cost bureau is the only organization that can provide 
the experts and service necessary, but we believe we are 
consistent in contending that the cost bureau will be in 
position to furnish the most reliable information, for the 
reason that it is the purpose to develop special cost ex- 
perts and accountants in our line, trained in the mill 
business and equipped to instruct our members in the 
most simple and effective methods, with but a small frac- 
tion of the work and expense that would be involved by 
the average so-called cost accountant, in addition to 
which our members will have the benefit of the codpera- 
tion of all of our members, which could not be obtained 
in any other way, and the benefit of which can not be 
over-estimated. This work is being carried on, not in 
the interest of any clique or section, but is to be national 
in scope. It does not contemplate any profit except 
such as may result to the individual businesses of its 
members. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, May 26, including 
representatives from the central West and northern 


States, it developed that in view of the widespread in 
terest in the work and progress made by the special cost 
committee since the issuance of the first schedules Febru 
ary 15, 1915, it was deemed advisable to change the name 


of the organization to ‘‘Millwork Cost Information 


“Bureau,’’ the plan being to establish headquarters in 


Chicago. Each district or group of mills belonging to 
the organization will be entitled to elect one director of 
the cost bureau, and will also provide special cost experts 
to act with those elected from the other groups, for the 
purpose of compiling cost schedules and cost information, 
The officers of the organization will be elected by the 
active members. None of the officers shall be paid a 
salary with the exception of the secretary, who shall give 
his entire time and attention to the work and who is not 
interested in any millwork plant whatsoever. R. H. 
Browne has been employed as secretary to succeed L. N. 
Godfrey, who has so ably carried on the work. Since the 
issuance of the first cost schedules February 15, 1915, 
there have been distributed more than 375 cost schedules. 
Think what this means, 375 salesmen studying, analyzing, 
and using the same basis, not always selling at the same 
price, but before them constantly an expression of the 
combined judgment of the best posted cost men in the 
business, as to the cost of producing the various items 
on which a price might be desired. 

There is no question but these schedules are by far the 
most potent factor ever brought into the mill business, 
because they establish a common ground or basis which 
will stand if correct, or be revised to any new proved 
correct basis. It is inconceivable that any sales manager 
will question the correctness of any schedule in the ab- 
sence of positive proof showing wherein it is wrong. All 
will derive good from the campaign of education, and it 
is for each man to determine if he is to help himself, 
and in doing so help others, by bringing into his business 
the necessary ‘practical coéperation and sound funda- 
mentgl principles without which he can not hope to sue- 
ceed. 

MILLWORK COST INFORMATION BUREAU, 

Davenport, Iowa, temporary address. 

President—F. J. Moss, Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice Presidents—A. P. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. J. 
Bardwell, Minneapolis. ; 

Treasurer—J. A. Loetcher, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Secretary—R. H. Browne, Davenport, Iowa. 





WOOD FINDS ANOTHER OBSTACLE. 


BROOKLINE, Mass., July 27.—The effort of the 
builders operating in Brookline to forestall the prohibi 
tion of further erection of wooden three-apartment 
houses in this ‘‘wealthiest town in the country’’ by 
securing permits for about 100 such dwelling houses 
before the new amendment became effective June 20 
now seems likely to be defeated. The selectmen have 
recommended to the building department that all such 
permits be revoked unless actual construction had been 
started prior to June 20 and the work is now well ad 
vanced. 

This action on the part of the Brookline selectmen 
results from the action taken at a special town meeting 
on May 27 when an amendment was put through provid 
ing that no tenement house hereafter erected shall be 
of third class or wooden construction. 

What action the building commissioner will take is 
not known yet, but it is understood that he is now in 
vestigating the progress of work on the permits he 
issued when he had to. The revocation of the permits 
was urged upon the selectmen by Prescott F. Hall, an 
attorney who was one of the leaders in getting the 
restriction passed. He assured the selectmen that out 
of 125 permits for frame houses issued after the town 
meeting work had been started on only twenty-five. 
There is a clause in the building law which says: ‘‘ Any 
approval which may be issued by the commissioner, pur 
suant to the provisions of this section, but under which 
no work is begun within one year from the time of its 
issuance, shall expire by limitation.’’ The builders 
are confident that this clause gives them at least one 
year in which to begin building operations. They believe 
that the building commissioner can not lawfully revoke 
their permits for the erection of wooden tenement houses 
to shelter not more than three families, and do it com- 
fortably as well as inexpensively. 





INSECTS “TOUGH CUSTOMERS.” 


CADILLAC, MicH., July 27.—Some time ago the Wil 
liams Brothers Company, this city, noticed something 
wrong with the beech trees on its lands. Some nodules 
were broken off and sent to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for information as to them and 
the company received the following reply from the Bu- 
reau of Entomology: 

We received a coccid on beech cut by you at Cadillac, Mich. 
This scale has been determined by E. W. Rust as Lecaniuin 
corni. These scales were parasited by a fungus which has 
been identified by Mrs. Flora Patterson as Cordyceps claculata 
(Sch—E. & E.). 

(Signed) E. R. Sasscer, Collaborator. 

‘*T believed the insects were pretty tough customers, 
but I did not know they were as bad as they are called 
by the Government,’’ said Mr. Williams. ‘‘I am won 
dering how much more I know about the Lecanium 
corni ete. than I did before.’’ 
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LUMBERMAN SEES PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


Predicts Good Times for the Whole Country—Gives 
Advice for Pessimists. 


Houston, TEX., July 26.—John H. Kirby, president of 
the Kirby Lumber Company, has returned from a trip 
through the North and Hast, during which time he 
studied thoroughly the financial and industrial condition 
of the country. He returned to Houston filled with 
optimism. Everywhere he saw signs of returning pros- 
perity, and believes it will be but a short time until 
prosperity will reign in all sections of the United States. 
Houston he says is attracting attention everywhere, 
especially since it gives promise of becoming one of the 
leading inland ports of the world. Mr. Kirby in an 
interview said: 

Conditions throughout the republic are favorabie to a 
great forward movement in production and _ distribution, 
which will bring health and thrift to every line of American 
industry. We are entering upon a period of general pros- 
perity. If peace be soon restored it will take the. form of 
a veritable carnival of national thrift and progress; without 
peace it will be substantial and salutary. 

Some of the reasons are these: We are again blessed with 
abundant crops; labor and capital are codperating and im- 
bued with a national spirit; sanity holds the helm in 
national and State politics and no driving strangulation of 
industry and enterprise is threatened; universal opinion is 
favorable to living rates for the transportation companies, 
thus promoting both production and distribution; both do 
mestic and foreign conditions send to American toil and 
initiative a call to the largest activity while promising the 
most generous rewards. 

Houston is the most talked-about community in all the 
land just now. Its superb opportunities, its business activ 
ity, its all pull together spirit of codperation, its unusuai 
possession of all the factors which contribute to commercial 
greatness challenge the attention of the whole country and 
give dependable assurance of its continued and superlative 
advancement. 

If there be any pessimists among us let them catch the 
local and national spirit and resume their activities with con- 
fidence in themselves and in their country. 





NEW PROCESS PROMISES MUCH. 


Extraction of Rosin and Turpentine by Improved 
Means May Revolutionize Methods. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 26.—It was stated today 
that the patentees of a process for extracting turpentine, 
resin, pine oil and rosin oi] from pine wood are organ- 
izing a corporation to be capitalized at $100,000 and 
to be known as the Grooms-Foretich Patent Process Com- 
pany. E. L. Grooms, an experienced turpentine man 
of Valdosta, Ga., now living at Hattiesburg, and J. 8. 
Foretich, a native of Mississippi, are the patentees of 
this process and have sold an interest in it to P. M. 
Ikeler, of Moselle, Miss., and Ellis Hickman, president 
of the Hawkins Hardware Company of this city. The 
process is now being used by the Hattiesburg Wood 
Reduction Company. 

The new company intends to hold the patent and sell 
or lease the right to use the process. Those who bought 
an interest in the patent also hold stock in the Hatties- 
burg Wood Reduction Company, which has a capital of 
$125,000 and has the only plant in the United States 
equipped with this process. The directors of this com- 
pany say the average yield of a cord of good wood is 
seventeen and one-half gallons of spirits of turpentine, 
600 pounds of resin and four gallons of pine and resin 
oil and that a complete extraction of this amount can 
be accomplished in from six to eight hours. Those in 
terested in this process are confident it is the best 
process ever installed in the United States. 

A contract has been closed with the Grooms-Foretich 
?atent Process Company to erect a fifty-cord plant at 
Picayune, Miss., for a stock company to be capitalized 
at $100,000 some of which has already been subscribed. 
The work will begin soon. P. M. Ikeler, one of the most 
successful Jumbermen in the State, will be the president 
of the new concern. 





— 


MISSOURI’S 1914 LUMBER OUTPUT. 


Total Amount Estimated at 420,000,000 Feet, with 
Oak Leading—1,100 Mills Participating. 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., July 27.—The lumber output of 
Missouri for 1914 was vaiued at $8,400,000, according to 
the report just made public by John T, Fitzpatrick, 
State commissioner of the bureau of labor statisties. 
The total lumber output for the State for the year is 
estimated at 420,000,000 feet. 

The production of walnut lumber amounted to about 
2,000,000 feet, it being the most valuable timber Mis- 
sour: placed on the market. In addition there were 
many thousand feet of walnut shipped out in the form 
of logs. This species of timber is in great demand at 
the present time in Europe, where it is used to manufac- 
ture stocks for rifles and for other war purposes. 

The output of oak lumber amounted approximately to 
175,000,000 feet; of maple, 10,000,000 feet; red gum, 
60,000,000 feet; poplar, 2,500,000 feet; birch, 700,000 
feet; beech, 140,000 feet; basswood, 450,000 feet; hick- 
ory, 14,300,000 feet; elm, 15,500,000 feet; ash, 9,500,000 
feet; cottonwood, 11,500,000 feet; tupelo, 7,300,000 feet; 
sycamore, 8,650,600 feet; yellow pine, about 75,000,000 
feet; cypress, 22,500,000 feet; cedar, 3,500,000 feet; and 
other species not already mentioned, 600,000 feet. 

There are not as many sawmills in the State as there 
were in 1909, the year that the lumber production of 
Missouri amounted to 650,169,000 feet, the output of 





2,076 plants. The 1914 lumber production was turned 
out by 1,100 mills, which gave employment to approxi- 
mately 10,000 wage-earners, foremen, superintendents, 
and owners who actually did manual labor. 

Missouri holds first rank for sycamore timber, pro 
ducing about one-fifth of the entire amount which is 
placed on the market by forty-eight States. There is 
still plenty of valuable standing timber scattered through 
Missouri, especially in the Ozark counties, which will 
supply lumber for years at the present rate of cutting. 
Some of the timber tracts are in accessible parts of the 
State, and very little cutting will be done there until 
railroads reach these sections, opening them up for the 
first time for clearing and then for settlement. 

Another important industry of Missouri is cutting rail 
road ties. It is figured that 12,000,000 were placed on 
the market by Missouri’s 114 counties in 1914. At 40 
cents apiece it represents wealth to the amount of 
$4,800,000. This industry furnished employment to 
about 5,000 for from five to seven months. 





OLD CRAFT SHOWS HOW WOOD LASTS. 


Schooner, Century and a Decade Old, but Sound to 
the Core, to Be Retired from Active Service. 





AMESBURY, Mass., July 27—Another remarkable in- 
stance of the wonderful durability of wood was revealed 
to the shipwrights at one of the Quincy yards when they 
overhauled the famous old schooner Polly to see if it 
required any repairs. It was found that after 110 
years of active service, including its historic exploits in 
the war of 1812 as a privateer, the famous old wooden 
vessel is as sound and staunch as one could ask. Only 
minor repairs to the rigging and cleaning of the bottom 
were required. The stout hull of oak and pine is good 
for another century or two. 

A society is now being formed here to raise a fund to 
purchase the Polly and have it brought back here to end 
its travels over the oceans of the earth, to serve as a 
sort of marine and historical museum for the instruction 
aud edification of the people of Amesbury, Salisbury 
Point and vicinity. The Polly’s frame timbers of sturdy 
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POLLY, OVER A CENTURY OLD, IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 


oak were laid in place in 1805 at Salisbury Point, and it 
already was famous for its speed and seaworthiness when 
the second war with Great Britain broke out in 1812. It 
was in this war that the exploits of the Polly as a 
privateer brought it renown throughout the world. Its 
owner sent it out on its work of destruction and death 
again and again until the value of its prizes had reached 
a tremendous sum for those days. The old craft was 
built for speed and it had it. It could overtake any 
British merchantman afloat and none of the British 
men-of-war could overtake it. Both Capt. William 
Spear, who owned and sailed it, and its crew were able 
to retire on their earnings independent for the rest of 
their days when the war was over and the Polly no 
longer carried gunpowder and cannon balls under its 
stout wooden decks, but American commerce to the ports 
of the world. 

At the time of the Jamestown Exposition the Polly, 
then a famous old schooner 107 years of age, set sail for 
Virginia to take part in the exercises. In November, 
1910, the National Society of the United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812 commemorated its many victories on the 
high seas by setting a bronze tablet, appropriately in- 
scribed, just forward of its cabin. This happened in 
New York harbor, and it was said at the time that there 
was not a sailing craft in all that great harbor that had 
‘‘anything on’’ the Polly in appearance or general sea- 
worthiness, although the wooden craft was then nearing 
the end of the first decade of its second century. It 
was summoned by the Daughters of 1812 from Dighton, 
and it remained for James L, Jenkinson, of Fall River, 
who sailed it, to tell of the Polly’s greatest achieve- 
ment. On the way to New York, and sloughing its way 
through the heavy rollers off Block Island, the Polly 
overhauled the Oliver Ames, then considered the fastest 
{wo-master on the coast, which means in the world. The 
result was a race. Little by little the Polly crept up on 
its rival, passed it and arrived abreast of Fishers Island 
hours ahead of the Oliver Ames. 

While it is agreed that the project of ¢stablishing the 
‘‘oldest schooner in the United States’’ as a permanent 
museum off Salisbury Point is an excellent idea, old 
seafaring men say it is a pity that the stanch wooden 
craft is not to have another half century at least of 
active service. 


BOON TO LUMBER INDUSTRY. ' 


Permission to Export Unmanufactured Lumber from 
Newfoundland of Unestimated Benefit. 


sr. Jouns, N. F., July 26-—The greatest boom of 
the timber and lumber business in the history of New 
foundland has resulted from the recent passage of the 
law permitting the exportation of unsawn or unmanu- 
factured lumber from Newfoundland and permitting 
other privileges to lumbermen. Coming just when the 
universal want of lumber is being felt throughout the 
world, beeause of the cutting off of much of the supply 
from countries now engaged in the war, both Canadian 
and United States capital has been attracted into the 
new field by the possibilities of large profits. 

Under the old law it was impossible to develop the 
lumber business of the big island or of Laborador, and 
millions of feet of prime timber was allowed to re- 
main in the forests until it either fell or was destroyed 
by fire. This law has been suspended for two years 
in Newfoundland and for ten years in Laborador, but 
it is confidently predicted that the development of the 
new industry will be so profitable that a further sus- 
pension will be voted by the Government and that the 
old conditions will never again be permitted. 

Within the last few months thousands of square 
miles of stumpage have been contracted for and ar- 
rangements made for developing a big export business. 
The English commission that recently made an investi- 
gation of the timber resources found that about 95 per- 
cent of the forests is spruce whose tensile strength and 
toughness of fiber are ‘‘unsurpassed.’’ British buyers 
are here contracting for pit props and other colliery 
and building lumber as well as pulpwood. A dozen 
large cargoes already have been shipped to England 
and France, and it is estimated that about 6,000 men 
are now engaged in the woods getting out lumber. The 
new legislation will facilitate the efforts of United 
States interests to secure sites and rights for the erec- 
tion of pulp and paper mills, as, among other things, 
the entrance duty free is permitted for all the appar- 
atus and machinery required in such plants. The only 
mill now operating in the colony for pulp and paper 
manufacture is that of Lord Harmsworth at Grand 
Falls, which is now operating at the full capacity. 

Indications are that Newfoundland will now begin 
to take an important place in the lumber business of 
the world, as it is nearer Kurope than any port of the 
United States or Canada; it has open ports the year 
around and labor is abundant and cheap. Timber 
cruisers report that the forests average so thick in 
Newfoundland that it will take forty years, cutting at 
the rate of 250,000 cords of pulpwood a year, to take 
out one generation of trees, while the vigorous growth 
will have in this time more than replaced what had 
been taken out. 


AMENDS SAWMILL OPERATION RULE. 


Boston, Mass., July 27.—At tlie last meeting of the 
New England Insurance Exchange it was voted to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the executive committee that 
the rule relating to a permit for sawmills to cease opera- 
tions, as found on page 28 of the 1914 Blue Book, be 
modified so that lumber manufacturers will be allowed 
to close down for any seven months during the life of 
the yearly policy instead of only during the seven 
months between October 1 and the following May. The 
rules have required in the past that sawmills and 
shingle mills may have a free permit for the cessation 
of operations only for the seven months from autumn 
to spring, but the amendment provides that the millman 
may close down for any seven months he desires pro- 
vided that his permit states the dates from which and 
to which it is granted. 

It was also voted to adopt the recommendation of the 
executive committee on minimum rates on floating poli- 
cies which are the same as those now in force in the 
territory of the Boston board, the rates of particular 
interest to retail lumbermen and builders being as fol- 
lows: 








Contractors’, builders’ and mechanics’ tools, machinery 
ete., used in the repair or construction of buildings, 
sewers, and the like $2.5 

Teamsters’ covering on merchandise belonging to others 
while in transit 
Policies to contain the 100 percent reduced rate ciause, and 

not to be written for more than one yedr except at pro rata 

rates. 


ENDORSES LUMBERMEN’S ACTION. 


Milwaukee Wholesaler Sees Benefit to Industry if 


Federal Commission Permits Combinations. 











MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 27.—Fred J. Schroeder, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, 
this city, believes the action of the lumber manufac- 
turers in seeking the sanction of- the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to permit them to combine would be a good 
thing for the lumber industry and the publie in general. 
Mr. Schroeder said: 


I suggested this many years ago. It would be a good thing 
if competing manufacturers were ailowed to combine and carry 
on their business under the supervision of the Government. 
This would be a measure in the interest of conservation, as 
at present, in some instances at least, timber is being cut and 
sold at a loss and the forests are being wiped out. 

It would help the manufacturers, as the Government could 
fix a price that would give them a fair profit. A great deal of 
expense of operation could he saved, as there is a great deal of 
duplication. 

One thing that is complained of is the statements that 
have been made by Government officials that there is a lumber 
“trust.” The Government has large timber holdings itself 
and the forestry department knows well that there is no 
“trust.” 
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ANTITRUST LAW CALLED HINDRANCE. 





Saw Maker Urges Government to Permit Manufacturers 
to Combine to Extend Foreign Trade. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26.—Kdward N. Hurley, 
William J. Harris and George Rublee of the Federal 
Trade Commission held a public hearing at the Federal 
Building in this city last Friday. The hearing was well 
attended by manufacturers throughout the State and 
the commissioners said they obtained much valuable 
information. 

Among those who appeared before the commissioners 
was H. C. Atkins, of KH. C. Atkins & Co., saw manu- 
facturers of this city. Mr. Atkins said that travelers’ 
fees in South Africa and some other countries prohibit 
many traveling salesmen from seeking business there 
with samples. He said: 


German and English competition are strongest in our line. 
In my opinion one of the most vital features of this situa- 
tion is the lack of American bottoms for the shipment of 
American goods to foreign markets. This is one of the 
things that prevent a development of American foreign com- 
merce, 

I have read in the papers much comment on the question 
of whether American manufacturers may combine for foreign 
trade without fear of violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Manufacturers in other countries do combine in this way 
and their Governments do not 
question them. I believe this 
country should grant immunity : 


feet long, and a car repair shop of the same material 
and of the same length. 

To handle economically and efficiently this vast quan- 
tity of work the Sawmill Construction Company has re- 
cently shipped to D’le a large assortment of equipment, 
wumong which are a 10-ton locomotive crane, a railroad 
portable concrete mixer, and a portable machine shop 
and woodworking plant with high-class gas engine power. 
This shop is equipped with special machinery for build- 
ing sawmill chutes and conveyors. The entire plant of 
the sawmill, Mr. Corkins says, will be of the most modern 
design ever used for lumber manufacture. His company 
now has ay organization on the ground and expects to 
have the mill ready for operation within ten or eleven 
months. 





SUFFERS $75,000 FLOOD LOSS. 


EDMONTON, ALTA., July 27.—High water, unprece- 
dented in the history of Edmonton, caused $75,000 dam- 
age to the jJumbering interests here when the Saskatche- 
wan River rose during the last week of June and the 
first week in July. The river flows through the heart of 
the city, and in its mile wide valley on the south side 
of the river are located the principal sawmills and lum- 
ber yards. 

The river rose forty-five feet in thirty-six hours from 
June 28 to June 30 and swept away about 100,000 feet 
of lumber and logs, also twenty-two miles of sidewalks, 


EDEN SCENE REACTED IN CANADA. 


Luscious Freight Rate Apple Tempts Bill and Dan— 
They Pluck Forbidden Fruit—Result: Misery. 


SASKATOON, SASK., July 26.—What has always been 
a thorn in the sides of the lumber mills of the prairie 
Provinces is the high transportation charges of the rail 
way companies—rather, it may be said, railway 
pany; but reference here is made more to important 
Saskatchewan mills. The Saskatcon Press dealt 
subject in the following pertinent way: 


with the 


At the sawmills in Prince Albert, Sask., and Big River 
Sask., there are enormous iron burners, in which the fires 
are never extinguished. Up to their fiery mouths, a hundred 
feet in the air, great conveyors are constantly running, 
hurrying along—waste. Down it pours into the furnace, 
and no one appears to have time to mourn for this sad 


end to beautiful trees, which, like their human prototypés, 
are thus once more committed to the dust from which they 
came, after a peaceful, dignified and useful existence which 
we all might envy. In this way some thousands of cords 
of wood are destroyed daily. 


This is not, by any means, made up solely of mangled 
remains of the forest giants of the North; fragments 
and odds and ends, unfit for anything but destruction, 
There are millions of feet destroyed yearly, for the lack 
of which the dwellers in the treeless and lumberleks 
prairies, lying almost next door, are suffering. There 


are implements exposed to the rusting, rotting and depreciat 
ing effect of the elements. 
There are animals huddling to 





toAmerican manufacturers who 
combine to handle foreign 
trade. Otherwise I do not be- 
lieve we can act very far. 


Mi}. Atkins said he thought 


codperation among Ameri- 
can manufacturers for the 


handling of foreign trade 
would be beneficial to cer- 
tain lines, but that it would 
not have much effect in the 
saw line. 

W. W. Knight, of the 
Long-Knight Lumber Com- 
pany, said he was opposed 
to a codperative plan, _ be- 
cause he did not believe it 
would work well. Mr. 
Knight’s company has been 
able to establish a fairly 
satisfactory export business 
in England, Germany and 
France. He said the com- 
pany’s export business could be greatly increased by 
sending a representative abroad, but that the company 
had not considered the foreign business attractive enough 
to justify the expense. 





BIG CROPS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from F. L. 
Bean, representative of the Bradford-Kennedy Com- 
pany, written from Bismarck, N. D., under date of 
July 17, indicates that crop conditions in North and 
South Dakota give promise of good fall business for the 
lumbermen. He says: 

I have been all over North Dakota and never saw such 
splendid crop conditions in this State. South Dakota 1s 
also giving great promise. 

Mr. Bean’s home is at Bend, Ore., where he has been 
spending a two weeks’ vacation. Of the new mill being 
erected there by the Shevlin-Hixon Manufacturing Com- 
pany he says: 

This will be Bend’s first big mill and it will put on the 
market a very superior quality of western pine. In fact it 
sells as Deschutes white pine and in many ways it resem- 
bles the Idaho white pine product. 





CONTRACT FOR BIG MILL AWARDED. 


Mississippi Plant to Be Electrically Driven—Buildings 
and Equipment Most Substantial. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 26.—The Sawmill Construction 
Company, this city, has the contract for constructing and 
installing machinery in a fireproof sawmill for the Fink- 
bine Lumber Company, of D’lo, Miss. The former com- 
pany is to furnish ail the material except the machinery, 
and is to install that. In discussing the plans and de- 
tails of the new mill General Manager A. W. Corkins, of 
the Sawmill Construction Company, said that the mill 
when completed will have a capacity of 200,000 feet in 
ten hours. Each machine will be driven by a three- 
phase induction motor, the power being derived from a 
2,000 horsepower horizontal steel turbine. A fireproof 
boiler house will contain the most modern vertical water 
tube boilers, while a reinforced fireproof engine house 
will be equipped with the turbine, electric light genera- 
tor, fire pumps, and air compressor. A standard dry 
kiln system will be housed in a seven room building of 
special design. The first story of the mill itself will be 
constructed of specially designed columns and beams, the 
second and third stories of structural steel, and all the 
floors of reinforced concrete. As another separate building 
the company will erect a modern lumber sorter, 60 by 700 
feet, while still another addition to the equipment of the 
mill will be an ironclad planing mill, in which each ma- 
chine is to be driven by a separate motor. Two more 
structures complete the list—a large machine shop 100 
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FLOODED MILLING SECTION OF EDMONTON, ALBERTA, JULY 


200 frame houses and barns, ranging in size from one- 
room shacks to two-story houses. A 50,000-foot daily 
capacity sawmill was partly carried away, including ma- 
chinery, and the milling industry tied up for several 
weeks. 


REPORT THAT MILL BURNED IS FALSE. 


CLYDE, Miss., July 26.—A fire in the lumber yard of 
the Lamar Lumber Company at this place on the evening 
of July 22 consumed about 3,000,000 feet of the 8,000,- 
000 feet of lumber piled on the yard. The total loss to 
the company will approximate $30,000, adequately cov- 
ered by insurance. Some garbled newspaper reports of 
the fire were sent out indicating that the mills of the 
company were burned, but these were entirely erroneous, 
as the plant was at no time in any serious danger and 
suffered no loss. 


LARGEST REDWOOD BURL KNOWN. 


Exhibition at Panama-California Exposition— 


It Is Valued at $300. 








On 


San Dieco, Cau., July 24.—One of the many interest- 
ing things to be seen in the Varied Industries Building 
at the Panama-California Exposition in San Diego is a 
redwood burl (Sequoia sempervirens) which is said to 
be the largest burl ever milled. It is said to have been 
cut from a tree that was over 1,000 years old, as indi- 
cated by its rings. The slab is for sale at a price which 
has been fixed at $300. Its dimensions are about ten 
feet long by four feet high. Standing by itself, it 
catches the eye of the exposition visitor as he goes 
down the aisle where it is on exhibition. 








LARGE REDWOOD BURL AT PANAMA-CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITION. 


gether for warmth and protec 
tion. There are even human 
beings who would have been 
saved suffering if this “waste” 
could be rescued from the 
burner and turned into produe 
tive channels. The lumber com- 
panies would be glad to be 
relieved from the burden of 
destroying it. But between 
this valuable material and the 
prairie dweller who is so badly 
in need of it there stands the 
barrier of transportation, that 
world-problem that is as old as 
mankind and to which man be- 
gan addressing his ingenuity as 
soon as he was put on earth. 

To solve this problem, in this 
part of the country, two loved 
and honored Canadians—whom 
we shall call William and 
Daniel—built a roadway of 
steel. It was so much superior 
to the roadways of the Romans 
that, had they lived in the time 
of Virgil, he would have writ 
ten a Billiad or Daniad instead of an -Eniad, and have begun: 
“Rails and the Men, I sing.” 

Their praises, indeed, were sung lustily by many a newspaper 
scribe, in language as much superior to and hotter than that 
of Virgil as were the roads they built to those of the Romans. 
A grateful country, recognizing the worth of the work under- 
taken and carried out by these two citizens, conferred upou 
them patents of nobility, of the particular kind patented by 
politicians for the especial benefit of railway builders, com 
bine promoters and other noted benefactors of their 
The lowly Bill and Dan became Sirs William and Daniel. 

Sut more than this, the Government said: “Boys, this is a 
great work. We will refund you all this road cost yon to 
build, and give you a little over to help to support your titles. 
All this timber around here you can have for a song. All we 
ask in return is that you cut it up, haul it over the road we 
have presented to you and deliver it at reasonable prices to our 
fellowmen who are down there on the prairies aud need wood 
badly. You may eat of every fruit in the garden save one, and 
that is excessive freight rates. Now, go to it, and be good.” 

For a while they were good. But all the time that forbid- 
den fruit hung there, always in season, never a crop failure, 
keeping ripe but never growing rotten and seeming to be 
just waiting for someone to come along and pick it off. Bil! 
and Dan used to come and sit under the tree and look up at 
it and say to each other: ‘Isn’t it a darned shame to see 
those rates hanging there going to waste when we might 
just as well pick them off? Here's you and me having ali 
we can do to keep up a few measly residences in different 
parts of the country, support our yachts and private cars, 
build more railroads, keep our stables running properly and 
maintain our private members of parliament at Ottawa. 
And all to carry cheap wood to a bunch of frowsy dubs down 
there on the prairies. * *, * Dan, do you think you could 
reach that big, rosy fellow on that limb just above your 
head ?” 

Why carry the sad tale of the fall of our first prairie step- 
parents further! It was not long before they stripped all 
the fruit off the tree, and grew so bold that they carved their 
initials, ‘‘W. M., D. M.,” on the bark., But the people, and 
the pigs, and the horses on the prairies were left out in the 
cold for want of this cheap wood, which the railroad was built 
to carry. That is the way this great problem of transporta- 
tion is solved in our country. 

A statesman is a man who comes along after a politician 
has carved up a country’s resources for the star boarders 
and devises some means of providing a meal out of the 
remains of the people at the lower end of the table. 


BOSTON LUMBER TRADE DOUBLED. 


Boston, MAss., July 27.—The lumber trade of Boston 
was interested in the announcement just made that 
the overseas commerce at the port of Boston has more 
than doubled in the twelve years which have elapsed 
since work on the 35-foot channel in the harbor was 
commenced in 1902. This information was furnished 
by Chairman McSweeney, of the port directors, at the 
request of Lieut. Col. W. E. Craighill, United States 
army engineer at this port, who desires it for a report 
to the Federal Government, The actual increase amounts 
to $170,000,000, or 103 percent, indicating the advantage 
accruing to Boston from the deeper channel that pro- 
vides accommodations for the largest liners to berth 
in the upper harbor. During the same period the ton- 
nage, both foreign and domestic, entering the port gained 
5,379,244 net tons, or 54.3 percent. 
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HOW LUMBER IS SUPPLIED FOR CHICAGO BUILDINGS. 


Typical Construction Specifications Show Variations Between Contractors’ and Architects’ Views—Grades Afforded 
by Leading Yards—How to Secure Material That Is Satisfactory. 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN announced 
its intention to investigate systematically the use ot 
lumber in Chicago building operations, and particularly 
in heavy buildings, with the view to promote the satis- 
faction of the user and to preserve the practical ad- 
vantages of lumber as against its substitutes. The 
carpenters’ strike has, of course, tied up building activ- 
ities and with the resumption of activities there will 
be a resumption of this new and practical editorial 
feature of the paper. 

While it was the intention to cover practically every 
important heavy building in the city it was, of course, 
not intended personally to inspect each one of the 
thousands of apartment buildings or even the more im- 
portant ones. A specific case of dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, has appeared and, inasmuch as large quantities 
of lumber are used annually in Chicago for new build- 
ings of this class a study of this particular ease will 
probably be of interest. . 

The building in question is a double three-flat build- 
ing being erected at 937 Windsor Avenue. The archi- 
teet is Stafford Fox Thomas, of the firm of Perry & 
Thomas, seventeenth floor of the Marquette Building. 
Mr. Thomas is this year vice president of the Illinois 
Society of Architects and, if the usual routine is fol- 
lowed, will probably be elevated to the presidency next 
year. 

The carpenter-contractor for this building was John 
A. Johnson, a young man who has done work before 
for this architect and who appears to be a capable and 
faithful contractor. The lumber was purchased from 
the Edgewater yard of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. 

When the lumber was delivered at the building the 
architect objected to its general quality and ordered 
the rejection of pieces of a certain general character. 
These were laid aside with the intention to have them 
hauled from the job. The carpenters’ strike was, how- 
ever, on and in the difficulty of securing workmen and 
the various interruptions that occurred in the carpenter 
work the pile of rejects was used in the work without 
the knowledge or intention of either architect or con- 


tractor. The matter of adjustment has since been’ 


pending. 

The architect claims that the material is so much 
under the general average of material he has hitherto 
received that there should be an allowance of $2 a 
thousand upon the framing material. The lumber com- 
pany is not disposed to take that view of the matter 
and insists that all of the material complies with the 
association grade of No. 1 common yellow pine. 

The paragraph of the typewritten specification reads 
as follows: 

All framing lumber to be No. 1 yellow pine unless specifi- 
cally stated otherwise and as well seasoned as the market 
affords, free from large loose knots, shakes or other damaging 
imperfections. 

The carpenter-contractor was interviewed at his resi- 
dence, 1300 Argyle Street. He said: 

For the last seven years I have secured most of my lumber 
from the Edward Hines Lumber Company and this is the first 
serious complaint I have had, but there has been a lot of 
trouble over the lumber on this building. I have purchased 
lumber from (naming four or five well-known retail concerns) 
and the Edward Hines lumber has been uniformly better, 
with the exception of the II. Hf. Hettler Lumber Company, 
whose lumber I found to be uniformly very good. What 
caused the trouble in this instance was that the Hines peo- 
ple were very short of these No. 1, 1x10 joists in the short 
lengths called for and the job practically cleaned out their 
Kdgewater stock. Mr. Teufel and Mr. Van Landingham, the 
lumber buyers of the firm, were down at the job and looked 
it over and offered to supply about $15 worth of extra joist 
material with which to splice some of the joists. I paid for 
those No. 1 common 1x10 joists $24 for the 10- and 14-foot 
lengths and $25.50 for the 18-foot. The total lumber biil 
amounted to $1,255, including the finishing lumber. 

What the Grading Rules Say. 

To the original complaint of the architect regarding 
the quality of the material a letter was written by the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company expressing its desire 
to adjust any reasonable complaint but quoting also 
the provisions of the grading rules of the Southern 
Pine Association, particularly to the effect that knots 
were allowed of the size equal to one-third of the diam- 
eter of the piece when occurring to the edges or one- 
half the diameter of the piece when away from the 
edge and also quoting-the provisions as to certain other 
detects. 

Upon a eareful inspection of the joists used in the 
building a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN found no pieces that it could be determined would 
not be recognized as No. 1 common by the provisions 
of the grade. This grade, however, is merely general 
in character. It has been the highest association grade 
for timbers, prior to the new structural grade. Accord- 
ing to the association rules a strictly clear piece of all 
heart longleaf could not be better than No. 1 common. 
Under the association rule it is still No. 1 common if 
it is all sap and the sap is blued to the color of the 
conventional serge summer suit and if it is filled from 
one end to the other as full of knots as the wood will 
hold provided these knots are under the rather liberal 
size limits of the rule. The old rule admitted ‘‘sound 
red heart,’’ which is much the same as saying ‘‘unde- 
cayed rot.’’ The new rule admits ‘‘firm red heart,’’ 
which partly evades this criticism. 


Loblolly Frequently Substituted for No. 1 Common. 


It is also unfortunate that while the grading rules 
of the Southern Pine Association were undoubtedly 








framed and in most instances are applied with the 
widely and favorably known longleaf and_ shortleaf 
varieties of pine in mind, the term yellow pine actually 
includes also loblolly or oldfield pine. At its best this 
is a very fine’ wood. The large virgin trees of the 
eastern coast known also as rosemary pine, compare 
favorably with the best shortleaf and are indeed equal 
to average longleaf except perhaps not quite approach- 
ing its maximum stiffness and strength. The second 
growth oldfield pine of the Gulf States, however, which 
has come in on old cuttings where longleaf and _ short- 
leaf previously flourished, is a weak, sappy, knotty 
wood and unfortunately large quantities of this ma- 
terial appear to. be supplied to the unwitting cus- 
tomer at the present time as No. 1 common yellow pine 
and in many cases at the price of the better material. 

A large percentage of the lumber delivered at the 
Windsor Avenue building was undoubtedly of this wood, 
although described to the architect in the argument 
as shortleaf. Material cut from the sappy top logs of 
small shortleaf timber will have much of the appear- 
ance of loblolly except that where heart appears upon 
the piece the distinctive orange brown hue of loblolly 
is a fairly certain means of identification. Where, how- 
ever, there was any question as to whether a given 
piece was sappy shortleaf or loblolly it was given the 
benefit of the doubt and the following is a tally of 








A POOR LOT, MOSTLY KNOTTY LOBLOLLY. 


the joists in the eastern half of the building’s front 
basement and a fairly typical average of the entire 
building: 






Pieces. 
Longleaf, largely heart, one bad knot..............0..-. 1 
Buormeat, 54 heart, one DAT KOT... 20.0. ccer cs cece cess 1 
Seorimens, ait benrt, BO WHO MROTS. ... 6... ccc eee 3 
Shortieal, mostly sap, no bad Knots... ... 2... siccsseces m 
Shortileaf, mostly sap, one bad knot.....................- 1 
Shortleaf, mostly sap, two bad knots..................-4- 1 
a ee Ee er rs 1 
a a 1 
Lebieliy, 564. heart, ome DOG mot... «nn cccscesssccswececs 2 
Loblolly, practically all sap, no bad knots.............. 1 
Loblolly, practically all sap, badly blued, no bad knots.... 7 
Loblolly, practically all sap, badly blued, one bad knot.... 2 


Loblolly, practically all sap, badly blued, east end bearing 
on wall apparently doty for about 2 feet 


Total 


It would appear from an inspection of the building 
that the rejected.joists that got back into the building 
were mostly used under the third floor and here a larger 
percentage of bad knots and other weakening defects 
occurred than in the general average of the building. In 
the above list the small and medium sized knots are en- 
tirely disregarded and only those knots are listed as bad 
knots that were judged to have a material effect upon 
the strength of the piece. 

There were some bright pieces of loblolly sap in the 
building but a large percentage of it was very badly 
stained, apparently having been exposed to the weather 
for a year or more since cutting. Even on some of the 
newer looking pieces a fresher blue stain was much in 
evidence, of a very bright, dark blue color. 

A Few Comparisons Made. 

For the purposes of comparison a search was made of 
the neighborhood to find other apartment buildings under 
construction where the lumber had not been covered by 
lath and plaster. Three such buildings were discovered 
and inspected. A complete set of apartment buildings 
extending on Montrose Avenue for an entire block west 


of Malden Street had the brick work up to the first floor 
and while large piles of lumber had been delivered to 
the job none was in place. Here the joists were 2 x 12 
and upon careful search of all the many piles no piece 
that looked like loblolly could be discovered. In fact, 
the general appearance of longleaf was everywhere evi- 
dent, although some of it might have been either short- 
leaf or longleaf of the more rapid growth of coarser 
grain. . At any rate, it was all a very excellent average 
grade of No. 1 common joist material. The 2 x 4 par- 
tition studding was largely blued sap and much of it 
had the appearance of loblolly, which was also true of a 
considerable number of a considerable quantity of 1 x 6 
common boards which had been delivered to the job. 

The lumber bore the stamp of the Andrews Mill & 
Lumber Company. Upon a telephone inquiry a represent- 
ative of that company stated that these No. 1 common 
joists were a sample of its average stock—the kind of 
material it always delivered when this grade was speci- 
fied. It was stated to be longleaf and this company 
varries no cheaper grade of joists. Asked what the 
cheaper grades could be furnished for if the company 
eared to handle them, including loblolly, the reply was 
that it could be furnished at $2 a thousand less. Being 
asked for its price upon 2 x 12 in the various lengths 
it quoted its regular present price as being $24 in 
lengths 10- to 16-foot, $25.50 for 18-foot, $26 for 20-foot 
and $27 for 22-foot. It will be noted that as to the 10, 
14 and 18-foot lengths that were used on the Windsor 
Avenue job these prices were in line with those that the 
contractor states he paid for the material to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company. x 

On a new building at 1320 Sunnyside Avenue the 
lathing and plastering has been done on the western half 
of the building but on the east half the joists on all 
floors are still exposed and appear to be of much the same 
general quality of material as was furnished on the 
Windsor Avenue job. The name of the lumber company 
or of the carpenter-contractor did not appear. It has 
been several times observed that where a good grade of 
framing material is furnished to the job it usually bears 
prominently on a number of boards the stencil of the 
company that furnishes it but on material of the cheaper 
sort this stencil is rarely if ever in evidence. 

On a large apartment building under construction at 
Winnemae and Glenwood avenues the entrance doors 
were padlocked as work was not in operation, but from 
such an inspection of the material as could be obtained 
through the windows and from a very close inspection 
of the first floor joists from the basement this material 
was found to contain a rather heavy proportion of sap 
to heart and was on the whole fairly knotty, although 
no knots could be observed that appeared seriously to 
threaten the strength of the member. No material could 
be observed that could positively be identified as lob- 
lolly. It appeared to have been largely cut from small 
timber and from top logs with a thick sap. On the 
whole, however, it appeared to be a grade of material 
regarding which there could be no suspicion that it was 
not adequate to perform its physical functions in the 
building.- It was probably a good fair average of the 
kind of material that should be used for framing in these 
apartment buildings where floor loads are not heavy, 
spans usually not very broad and where the allowable 
stress of 1,000 pounds for shortleaf is amply sufficient 
for the structure requirements. The material furnished 
by the Andrews Mill & Lumber Company to the Montrose 
Avenue job is undoubtedly better than the average and 
probably better than is really needed for such work, 
and any intelligent architect or owner would, of course, 
prefer it at the same price and come back to the same 
lumber yard for more of it when more was needed. 


Not Always Possible to Bar Inferior Grades. 


A visit to the Edgewater yard of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company and an interview with the manager 
and some of his assistants there was interesting, An 
inspection of the 2 x 8 and 2 x 10 No. 1 common southern 
pine in the usual variety of lengths upon the yard 
showed that it was apparently of very good average 
quality. This stock is carefully inspected as it is un- 
loaded from the cars and various pieces are culled out 
wherever the defects appear to have a weakening effect 
upon the piece; even though the mill is paid for No. 1 
common on these pieces they are put into No. 2 common; 
or in some cases, if the defects are at the end, the piece 
is cut down in length. There was a considerable propor- 
tion of sap pine in this material but a large percentage 
of it was resinous sap, as indicated by the exudation at 
the end of the piece. A certain proportion of loblolly 
was observable in most of the piles and one pile in par- 
ticular contained a considerable-percentage of it and was 
of a rather coarse grain quality. The manager stated 
that the proportion of loblolly coming in on mill ship- 
ments depended very much upon the geographical ter- 
ritory from which the shipment originated. An effort 
is made to purchase principally from those mills whose 
quality is known to be good, but it is not always pos- 
sible to secure from such mills the necessary quantity 
and variety of lengths. 

No strictly longleaf is carried at this yard in No. 1 
common and Manager Morey gave it as his opinion that 
very few Chicago yards carried longleaf as a separate 
item in such material as went into apartment building 
construction or in fact in any yard material in dimension. 
He stated that it would be very difficult to maintain a 
stock of all longleaf joists; it would be possible to 
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obtain-them in lengths of eighteen feet and longer, but 
it is rather difficult to secure them in shorter lengths. 

The general impression produced by this visit was that 
the No. 1 common joist material in pile in this yard is 
very excellent average quality, fully as good as that 
found in the building at Glenwood and Winnemae ave- 
nues, and that the policy of the yard appears to be to 
cull out the weaker pieces and to deliver only material of 
a fairly uniform strength. It also appeared, however, 
that either for the reason which the contractor mentioned 
or for some other reason the delivery of material to the 
Windsor Avenue building was under the usual average 
of the stock in the yard, particularly in the proportion 
of knots, in the proportion of loblolly and in the fact 
that many of the joists made a poorer appearance than 
they otherwise would because of the very heavy blue 
staining that had occurred. 


To Specify Material That Is Satisfactory. 


‘«How can an architect specify in order to secure ma- 
terial that is satisfactory to him?’’ was the question 


Mr. Thomas asked and several times repeated during * 


the inspection of this material at the building. That 
is the nub of the whole proposition and the only point to 
which this particular study is addressed. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is not attempting to adjust this par- 
ticular case of dissatisfaction but is merely using it as 
an illustration. Had the pieces to which the architect 
specifically objected been laid aside they undoubtedly 
would have been returned to the lumber yard and ex- 
changed for material acceptable to him. This is done 
every day by Chicago yards even where the rejected 
material under a strict interpretation of the No. 1 of- 
ficial grade comes well within its lower limit. That 
grade, however, does not purport to be anything more 
than a general standard and must be applied in the 
light of experience. The difference in value between a 
No. 1 grade which is composed entirely of the worst 
pieces allowable in the grade as compared with the given 
average of pieces usually to be found is perhaps as 
seventy-five to 100. If the average of No. 1 common is 
worth $24 a grade of the poorest pieces could be culled 
out which would not be worth over 
$18 and yet would be within the 
grade definition. Furthermore, even 
in the average grade the poorer 
pieces, even though few in number, 
are not up to the strength require- 
ments of flooring material, par- 
ticularly for the longer spans. The 
carpenter-contractor, by a little dis- 
crimination, can use a number of 
such weak pieces as joists over bear- 
ing partitions that run the same way 
as the joists and therefore- support 
them with studding every sixteen 
inches. Even where partitions run 
the other way and support the span 
at or near the middle the ultimate 
strength is not needed which would 
be required for a span in the larger 
rooms, say across the parlor. Most 
of the rooms in most apartment 
buildings are usually of such a size 
that the unsupported span is rarely 
over twelve or thirteen feet. 

The architect, of course, can not 
practicably specify material that is 
not carried in Chicago yard stocks. 
Within this limit, however, he has a 
certain latitude through this prac- 
tice of rejecting those pieces that 
do not come up to the specifica- 
tion, even though they may come up to the offi- 
cial grade. Where his specification binds only the 
contractor and the contractor in purchasing the lum- 
ber orders only on the official grade, this is another 
source of trouble. The architect should require the 
contractor to purchase from the lumber yard on the 
building contract specification for the material. 

It is obvious that the material carried in stock by 
Chicago yards as No. 1 common yellow pine because of its 
admixture of botanical shortleaf and loblolly, and be- 
cause of the considerable percentage of sap in it, is not 
entitled to be recognized under city inspection as better 
than shortleaf, which is allowed a stress of 1,000 pounds. 
This stress is usually sufficient in designing floor loads 
for apartment buildings, although the wider spans may 
eall for a depth of joist under this stressing for a small 
portion of the floor that will dictate the size to be used 
over the entire floor, because, of course, it is not prac- 
ticable to use different depths of joist in the same floor. 
This particular problem could be met by specifying long- 
leaf for the wider spans and thus keeping the dimension 
of joists required down for the entire floor; or better 
perhaps by using narrower center spacing between joists 
in that particular portion. If all longleaf can be secured 
(and the above report shows that it can be secured at 
some yards at least) it will often be possible to use 
2 x 10 in longleaf where 2 x 12 in the ordinary stock 
would be required, in which case the longleaf would be 
cheaper at any price under $28.80 than the shortleaf 
stock at. $24. Where 2 x 8s in longleaf are sufticient to 
carry the load and give sufficient stiffness as against 
2 x 10s in shortleaf, the relative values of the material 
would be as $24 to $30. It would be well for the archi- 
tect to keep these particular points in mind and make 
some inquiry as to the possibilities of the market be 
fore the building is actually designed. 


How Should the Architect Specify? 
If the architect. desires to figure upon the Chicago 
official longleaf fiber stress of 1,300 pounds he will be 


able to specify the new Southern Pine Association 
density rule for structural material, when in the course 


A 


of time this shall have become a standard yard stock, 
although, as a matter of fact, it is probable that for a 
considerable period to come at least material can be 
obtained in Chicago on this rule only on special mill 
orders, as it will be used chiefly for large buildings and 
the material for such buildings is usually purchased 
on mill order to save the cost of handling through Chi- 
cago yards. It is, however, practicable for the archi- 
tect to specify No. 1 common yellow pine, strictly long- 
leaf, with the following additional provisions with which 
the material will usually comply if it actually is long- 
leaf : 

Restrictions on shakes and checks in beams : 

(5) Shall not have in volume one (see Fig. 1) sound knots 
greater in diameter than one-fourth the width of the face on 
which they appear—maximum knot one and one-half inches, 
Shall not have in volume two sound knots greater in diameter 
than one-half the width of the face on which they appear— 
maximum knot three inches. 
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FIG. 1. 
The aggregate diameter of all knots within the center half 
of the length of any face shall not exceed the width of that 
face, 


The diameter of a knot on the narrow or horizontal face 
of a beam is to be taken as its projection on a line perpen- 
dicular to the edge of the timber. On the wide or vertical 
face the smallest dimension of the knot is to be taken as its 
diameter. 

Restrictions on knots in columns: 

(6) Shall not have sound knots greater in diameter than 
one-third the least width of the column—maximum knot four 
inches. 


(7) Round or ring shakes shall not occupy at either end 





FAIR AVERAGE OF THE WHOLE, 


of the timber more than one-fourth the width for green ma- 
terial nor more than one-third the width for seasoned ma- 


_ terial. Any combination of checks and shakes which would 


reduce the strength to a greater extent than the allowable 
round shakes will not be permitted. Shakes shall not show 
on the faces of either green or seasoned timber. 

Restrictions on cross grain in beams: 

(8) Shall not have diagonal grain with slope greater than 
one in twenty in volume one. 


It will be noted that this places the limit on knots 
more severe than the limit in the No. 1 common rule 
only in those portions of the beam where defects have 
the most serious effect upon the strength. 

Where the architect wishes to specify for  short- 
leaf stress of 1,000 pounds the same specification can 
be used, merely making it read ‘‘No. 1 common yel- 
low pine, loblolly or oldfield pine to be strictly ex- 
cluded,’’ including also the restrictions indicated in the 
quotation. 

If the architect wishes to design for a stress of not 
over 800 pounds, although the material is to pass city 
inspection for shortleaf at 1,000 Ibs., he may specify 
for the inclusion alsc of loblolly and may make the 
above specification, limiting the size of knots to apply 
only to the loblolly and to those pieces of shortleaf or 
longleaf that contain less than 50 percent of heart 
wood, 


Further Study of Specification Problems Advised. 


These suggested specifications are merely tentative 
and might require modification upon further study of 
the practical considerations of the purchase. Such speci 
fications are at least more reasonable than some of the 
general phases that are often employed and will pro- 
tect the architect in making rejections of the weaker 
pieces. The specifications for the size of knot in 
volumes one and two of the diagram herewith would, 
of course, if strictly applied, as they should be where 
full strength is desired, result in rejecting some pieces 
of the No. 1 common grade having knots within these 
rather limited areas, but knots of the full grade stand- 
ard would be allowed at each end of the piece and 
in the central width or volume three, of the central por- 


tion. The restriction on knots in columns of course is 
not of much importance in apartment buildings, as 
small iron columns are usually here used and enclosed 
in the walls in preference to wooden columns. 

The rules upon which logs are purchased by many 
southern mills specify that first class logs in longleaf 
shall not have over two and one-half inches of soun: 
dry sap ‘‘aecording to the size of the log,’’ which 
woula of course mean that smaller logs must have a 
thinner sap. Any shortleaf logs having a thicker sap 
than that above specified are graded into ‘‘slash pine’? 
aud valued accordingly. It is evident that a large pro- 
portion of the dimension material at present coming 
into the Chicago market is cut from ‘‘slash pine’? logs, 
When it is not loblolly such material is probably fully 
equal to the ordinary requirements of strength in wooden 
residence and in the wooden members of flat building 
construction. The use of this material, however, as al 
ready indicated, often, requires a greater depth of joist 
than would be necessary with longleaf and shortleaf, 
carrying only the ordinary proportion of sap of the 
denser kind. 


PUTTING COAL ON A CASH BASIS. 


At the round table station of the recent meeting ot 
the Illinois & Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa 
tion, Peter Beck of Harvey, Ill, a well known lumber 
dealer who also handles coal, told in a very interesting 
way how he had succeeded in putting his retail coal 
business on a strictly cash basis although on lumber 
account he granted thirty and sixty days, usually, how 
ever, taking notes for the account. 

This was an old established coal business on which 
credit had been extended, and naturally caused some 
difficulties in putting in the new plan. Mr. Beck took 
a half-page advertisement in two local papers, the first 
week preaching upon this text: 





Did you ever stop to consider what it cost you to do busi 
hess with the merchant who gives credit? 


The next week he followed up his advertising copy 
with the following question: 


When you buy from a merchant who gives credit you have 
to pay for selling to the customer who never pays at all. The 
cost of giving him credit is the cost of carrying his account 
in the business. Do you realize how much carrying bis ac 
count costs vou? 





Mr. Beck stated that from an audit of his books by 
an expert auditor he came to the conclusion that it cost 
about 50 cents a thousand to do a credit business. 
Atter two months of such advertising and after hiring 
two women representatives to go around and visit houses 
to explain the plan, the cash system was put into effect, 
August 1, last year. 

In three or four instances where a customer who re- 
ceived his pay monthly wanted coal in the middle of 
the month Mr. Beck took a five dollar bill out of his 
pocket and lent it as a personal matter to the man, in 
order to enable him to pay cash for the coal, and every 
such loan was promptly returned. This was the only 
distinction from the cash dealings that he found neces- 
sary to make. 

This cash plan was put in on last fall and winter’s 
business and Mr. Beck states that he will never return 
to the credit plan in selling coal. 





REPLACING AN OLD PLANT WITH NEW. 


HELEN, FLA., July 27.—The Helen Lumber Company, 
with mill at Helen and export shipping point at Carra- 
belle, this State, has purchased a large amount of tim- 
ber that will be logged to Helen, where the company 
will tear down the old sawmill owned by the Wakulla 
Lumber Company and erect in its place a large model 
mill of 80,000 to 100,000 feet capacity. Henry Hall 
is president, P. Weil vice. president and manager, and 
Charles A. Hall secretary and treasurer of the Helen 
Lumber Company and these gentlemen have the new 
enterprise here well in hand. The contemplated de 
struction of the old and erection of the new plant at 
this point is expected to begin in about two weeks and 
to be completed by November 1. 


PAPAL FAEF 


TO TRY CUT STEEL CARS IN INDIA. 


The Far Eastern Review for May, 1915, contains the 
following item under the heading ‘‘All Steel Cars in 
India: ’? 


All-steel cars are being experimented with on several rail 
way lines in India. Other lines probably will await the results 
of lines that now have the matter under consideration. Metal 
freight cars have long been in use in India, but passenger cars 
are usually built of teakwood resting on steel underframes. 
This wood formerly wes cheap, but with the rise in price of 
teak and the cheapening of steel the use of the latter has be 
come possible, 





TELLS ONE ADVANTAGE OF WOODEN SILO. 

SHREVEPORT, La., July 27.—Under the caption ‘‘Con 
crete vs. Wood Silo,’’ C. H. Staples, of the livestock 
extension service of the State University of Louisiana, 
has published the following, one of the very best 
boosts for the silo, in the Press Bulletin, the univer- 
sity’s agricultural extension publication: 


The cost of building a silo varies with local conditions, 
such as the prices of material, labor ete. The average cost 
of building a reinforced concrete silo is from $2.50 to $3 
per ton capacity, while the cost of the stave silo is about 
$1.50 per ton capacity—that is, a conerete silo with a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons would cost, on the average, from $250 
to $300, while a stave silo of like size would cost about 
$150. The concrete silo will last indefinitely when prop 
erly constructed, which is an advantage over the stave, 
plaster or wooden block. On the other hand, a stave silo 
has an advantage in that it can be moved if that is found 
to be necessary. It is sometimes advisable to build a stave 
silo if the farm buildings are not permanently located, 
the concrete can never be moved, 
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HEARS PLANS TO GET FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Prominent Business Men Tell Federal Trade Commission What United States Needs To Sell Goods Abroad- En- 


The Federal Trade Commission held a scheduled hear- 
ing on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week in Chicago 
on the general subject of foreign trade. A considerable 
number of gentlemen were slated for appearance, the 
lumber industry being represented only as one of many 
lines of business, and its spokesman was Herman H. Het- 
tler, of the H. H. Hettler Lumber Company, Chicago. 

As is his custom, Chairman Joseph E. Davies ex- 
plained the purpose and scope of the commission. He 
said that the commission was charged among other 
things with finding out and reporting to Congress as 
to combinations, associations ete. in foreign countries 
that affect American manufacturers and merchants in 
their own export trade. He hinted that conditions 
existing because of the war were only incidentally 
apropos to the subject of this Chicago visit. Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that the commission is conducting 
investigations and not inquisitions. It wished to meet 
the problems of the American business world and repre- 
sentatives of American business face to face and frankly 
discuss the matters of concern to the people at large, 
to business and to the commission. 

Several gentlemen said they were taken by surprise 
by the form of hearing, as they had expected to be put 
on the witness stand, so to speak, and to be interrogated, 
and therefore did not come prepared with written state- 
ments, but they seemed to appreciate the cordial posi- 
tion in which they found themselves in relation to the 
commission. 

The first gentleman to appear on Tuesday was Harry 
A. Wheeler, of Chicago, former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America. Mr. 
Wheeler made a very brief introductory address, but 
eloquent and to the point. He said that he wished first 
of all to commend the attitude and methods of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It was his opinion that there 
had been nothing in the history of commissions to com- 
pare with it in its fairness, in the directness of its 
methods, and the value of the purpose to be attained, 
which was, as he understood it, to codrdinate the life of 
the people and the business life of America with the 
Government of America. He had only general sugges- 
tions to make. 

He was followed by S. M. Hastings, president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, who dwelt upon a 
number of points that he and his organization thought 
of especial importance. He said that manufacturers of 
the interior part of the country found it difficult to com- 
pete with those of the seaboard, and especially with 
those of the New York district. They are particularly 
benefited by the activities of the National City Bank, 
whose foreign department is at their service. He 
thought Chicago banks should codperate in establishing 
banks in Latin-America, and that the Federal reserve 
bank act should be amended so as to permit the banks 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis and other interior financial centers to subscribe 
for stock in foreign banks. Without direct banking 
facilities abroad, it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish bases of credit or to get suitably in touch with 
foreign buyers. 

Education Necessary. 


George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, developed this 
thought somewhat, agreeing with Mr. Hastings as to 
the importance of making suitable amendments to the 
national banking law, but he went further and intimated 
that in his opinion it is not possible to build up sud- 
denly a foreign trade, even with the opportunity offered 
by the European war, which had temporarily severed 
the relations between England, Germany and other 
Evropean countries and Latin-America. <A process of 
education of our own exporters, he thought, was neces- 
sary. Business to be conducted successfully in Latin- 
America must be conducted chiefly in the language of 
those countries. We must sell them what they want 
and not what we think they should buy; and on terms 
to which they are accustomed. We must accustom our- 
selves to the long time credits expected in Central and 
South America. But one of the most important things, 
he felt, was the loaning of credit or actual cash to those 
countries—not necessarily to their business men, but 
to public enterprises, municipalities and to the Govern- 
ments themselves. One of the greatest advantages New 
York had, he thought, was the ability of its financial 
institutions to market bonds and similar securities. 
That business has been developed in New York and the 
East generally, while it has not in the middle West. 
There is comparatively speaking, a very narrow market 
for securities of that description in Chicago or neigh- 
boring cities, whereas this is a business that has been 
cultivated in the East. He felt that a successful string 
of banks in the Latin-American countries would have to 
handle that sort of business. The European banks in 
South America owe their strength there very largely 
to their willingness and ability to finance not so much 
individual enterprises as Governments themselves and 
public improvements. 

A representative of the Western Clock Company, 
LaSalle, Ill., spoke of the necessity of cultivating 
the South American trade from the experience he 
had had with Latin-American countries—the main- 
tenance in those countries of men who could speak the 
language and who were gentlemen of social standing, 
inasmuch as business is almost as much a social fune- 





dorse Syndicates and Selling Agencies. 





tion as a commercial procedure. He laid special stress 
on the adoption in the foreign trade of the metric 
system of weights and measures. He urged that the 
time had come when it should be made compulsory in 
this country. 

The hearing was broad in its scope and many sug- 
gestions were made, but few of which had direct bear- 
ing ‘upon the lumber export business. Perhaps the 
points especially emphasized were: Representation 
abroad of the banks with which the American exporters 
do business; the building up of the American merchant 
marine; the making of especially low rates from interior 
points to seaboard points on goods destined for export, 
in conformity with the custom of most of the successful 
exporting nations; a closer attention to the needs and 
customs of foreign business men through representation 
of the American concerns abroad by competent men, 
congenial to the trade of the countries where they are 
located; permission to form export combinations to 
handle export trade. 


Why Export Trade is Hurt. 


On Wednesday the commission heard a number of 
witnesses on the various phases of export trade. 
Louis Swift in discussing this matter made one point 
of which the commissioners made note with the ap- 
parent intention of taking it up with the Department 
of Agriculture. He said that the trade in oleomar- 
garine with the West Indies and to some extent to 
South America amounting to a very material figure 
had been entirely lost by American manufacturers to 
those of Sweden and other countries because this trade 
requires the use of a certain kind of coloring matter 





HERMAN IL HETTLER, OF CHICAGO ; 
Represented Lumber Industry Before Commission, 


which foreign competitors are permitted to use but 
which our own Department of Agriculture forbids the 
American manufacturers to use, even for export. Mr. 
Swift contended that the choice between this and the 
forms of coloring approved by our department was a 
mere whim with no essential foundation. It could not 
be argued that the forbidden matter was deleterious 
to health or in any other way objectionable. 

Mr. Brantingham, an agricultural implement manu- 
facturer of Rockford, Ill., in the course of his re- 
marks insisted that the American Government’s con- 
sular representatives abroad in time of peace were in 
as much need of technical training as are our army 
and navy officers and he insisted that it was the duty 
of the Government to provide and maintain a school 
for their education similar to West Point or Annapolis 
and to favor graduates from this school in consular 
appointments upon a similar basis. 

Herman H. Hettler of the Hettler Lumber Company 
Chicago, had been requested by the commissioners to 
appear before them and did so as the last witness on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Hettler put into evidence 
a copy of his letter to Earle H. Clapp, assistant for- 
ester of the Department of Agriculture, as published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 10, page 39. As 
an additional amendment to the letter as published, 
Mr. Hettler made the following remark regarding the 
proposed reclassification of lumber rates: 

The subject is now under consideration as applies to 
the reclassification of freight rates, and we have been 
advised that the suggestion has been offered that the 
existing freight rates on saw logs be canceled and lum- 
ber rates substituted therefor. This probably would re- 
sult in the greatest degree of waste that has ever been 
known and we feel assured that an investigation by the 
railroads in connection with the manufacturers, and 
under the supervision of the Government would result 
in the unanimous opinion that it would be highly detri- 
mental to all concerned. 

Mr. Hettler also put into evidence a copy of the let- 
ter which he had on July 19 addressed to Edward N. 


Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 


which, however, he had amended with a number of in- 
serted paragraphs which in the text below are indicated 
by inclusion in brackets. 

With reference to our recent interview wherein you 
advised the commission was desirous of receiving sug- 
gestions that would be of benefit as applies to the lumber 
industry as a whole, covering export business, we offer 
the ‘following: . 

(1) Permit the establishment of selling agencies cov- 
ering the different classifications of lumber etc. on a 
uniform basis of prices. 

At the time we had the privilege and pleasure of ac- 
companying Mr. Hurley on his trip to South America 
we made as careful study as possible of the lumber con- 
ditions, particularly as to white pine shipments from 
Canada, and yellow pine shipments from our southern 
States. 

At Barbados, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires, we found the woods in general use of in- 
terest to us to be largely yellow pine and materially 
lesser quantities of spruce and white pine. The yellow 
pine came entirely from our southern States and the 
white pine and spruce to a large extent from Canada, 
Nova Scotia etc. 

Endorses Organization of Syndicates. 


We did not have the pleasure or opportunity of hear- 
ing the remarks of J. Ogden Armour, but based on the 
report as printed in the Tribune, July 28, 1915, we desire 
to add our endorsement as applies to the organization of 
“Syndicates or trading companies for the sale in foreign 
countries of certain products such as coal, lumber and 
phosphate. One organization in each line could attend 
to the selling, chartering, insurance, credits, advertising 
etc.” This would result in a great saving as applies to 
the duplication of expense. The suggestion in our opin- 
ion is particularly applicable to lumber products. 

We cite, for example, Buenos Aires as applies to cov- 
ering the present mode of marketing lumber. <A very 
large company, with headquarters in London and with 
an agency in New York, arranges for the purchases of 
lumber and its distribution in Buenos Aires. This com- 
pany, in addition to lumber, handles, so far as we 
know, all kinds of machinery, such as sewing machines, 
automobiles, machines for manufacturing purposes, 
plumber supplies, pipes, barbed wire, plows, cement, cut- 
lery etc. etc. It has no direct interest in pushing Amer- 
ican woods, as it handles lumber of all kinds and natur- 
ally those products which it can secure from this market 
or other markets that may best suit its purposes from 
a financial standpoint. 

The process of breaking into this trade will be some- 
what difficult, owing to the fact that these parties have 
in a great many cases exclusive agencies for other forms 
of merchandise, and in our judgment they would endeavor 
to use coercion to prevent the lumber dealers from pur- 
chasing their requirements direct. 


Mode of Handling Lumber Extravagant. 

It occurs to us that the mode of handling lumber prod- 
ucts is a very extravagant one; for example, there has 
to be considered the buyer of the woods in this market— 
the agent who looks after the taking up of the stock, 
chartering and shipping. After the stock reaches Buenos 
Aires it is then distributed by this large company to 
the dealers, and at times to large manufacturers of wood 
products; on other occasions by the dealers to these 
manufacturers. On the next process it passes to the 
users of the wood—contractors, builders etc., and after 
this to the ultimate consumer, 

We were informed that in a great many cases the 
ultimate consumer would give his note to the contractor, 
the contractor to the manufacturer of sash, doors, blinds 
etc., and the dealer; these parties give their notes to 
the large company in question, which then arranges the 
means and methods of financing through the banks of 
London and Paris. You will therefore readily see that 
there is a complicated chain extending all through the 
system that will be somewhat difficult to penetrate. 

Benefit of Selling Agencies. 

The benefits, however, are great in the establishment 
as applies to selling agencies or the organization of syn- 
dicates, as suggested by Mr. Armour. 

(2) “The establishment of a national inspection bureau, 
with the codperation of the Government, or governmental 
sanction, whereby buyers and sellers would be protected 
as concerns the receiving and shipping of the proper 
or designated grades covered by the contracts. This 
would result in a uniformity as applies to the names or 
classification of grades.”’ 

This feature is very important, and it is our under- 
standing that some department of the Government has 
been making an investigation as to the establishment of 
such an inspection bureau, or system. 

Regarding hardwoods, there has for years been es- 
tablished what is known as the ‘‘National Inspection of 
Hardwood Rules.’”’ We believe that this inspection serv- 
ice works very satisfactorily among buyers and sellers 
in the domestic market. It is in common usage as applied 
to our northern woods, especially on cargo shipments on 
the great lakes, where the stock is inspected and meas- 
ured at point of shipment by what are known as licensed 
inspectors who issue certificates covering the quantities 
and amounts of lumber. This plan has worked satis- 
factorily for many years to all parties concerned. We 
do not believe, however, that such inspection system 
has the official sanction or ‘‘backing’’ of the United 
States Government, and this would be the point that 
would be of great value on export shipments. 

It is customary with us that payments are made on 
the basis of these inspection certificates. It avoids the 
necessity for delay as to the payments until the receiver 
of the lumber has had an opportunity for measuring, 
inspecting etc., which, of course, is very often done for 
the purpose of checking the work of the _ licensed 
inspectors. 


Reliable National Inspection Bureau Essential. 


If a National Inspection Bureau of this kind were estab- 
lished, and it became known in South America that it 
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was absolutely reliable, we believe it would be of the 
greatest benefit toward making for harmonious business 
relations with all parties concerned. 

(3) ‘The establishment or adoption of a plan of pro- 
posed arbitration as shown or published in Commerce Re- 
ports, dated June 23, No. 146, pages 1330, -31, -32, -33 
and -34, viz.: ‘An agreement has been proposed between 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine Republic, whereby these organizations, seeking 
to inspire and maintain confidence in the business rela- 
tions between citizens or residents of their respective 
countries shall provide a system of arbitration for settle- 
ment of commercial disputes in an impartial, inexpensive 
and expeditious manner.’ ”’ 


Proper Banking Connections. 


(4) The establishment of proper banking connections, 
for the purpose of simplifying financial settlements, cred- 
its etc. The National City Bank of New York City has 
now undertaken this plan. A similar one, we think, would 
be applicable in Chicago, or at points nearer to lumber 
manufacturing or producing centers. 

[While Mr. Armour has suggested that the syndicates 
or trading companies, in addition to other questions, 
could look after credits, the subject is such an impor- 
tant one that the banking proposition would prove of 
great service as an additional check etc., owing to the 
credit systems and the general financial conditions of 
Argentine, Brazil etc.] 

Aside from this, however, we think if branch banks 
were established they would frame a closer connection 
between the foreign countries and our own. The branch 
banks would probably endeavor to perpetuate so far as 
possible American policies, at the same time codperat- 
ing so far as necessary with the policies of the foreign 
countries. It would be necessary to have employees in 
these banks who would be citizens of the country, known 
to the people, speaking their language, and familiar 
with the Government. The confidence and acquaintance- 
ship that’s acquired would be of great value. 

Lumber Transportation. 

Vessels, namely means of transportation of lumber 
products: 

{This is one of the most important subjects in the 
jumber transportation question. The people of South 
America recognize the importance of the different coun- 
tries, based largely upon the number of vessels in their 
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harbors judging by the fiags they carry. Particularly 
important, however, would be the subject of standard 
freight rates; so if standard prices on lumber products 
could be established on a delivered basis the hazards of 
trade would be avoided by the South American buyer. ] 

I thoroughly believe that this would be a welcome con- 
dition of affairs to such buyers. 

These recommendations are based on the cursory ex- 
aminations and observations, personally made at the time 
of the South American trip with you, including stops at 
Barbados, Bahia, Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires and Rosario. They apply more particularly, 
however, to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and Rosario. 


Conditions Unsatisfactory. 


I found very unsatisfactory conditions existing in Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires and Rosario, on account of the 
chaotic market, especially as to prices. While this re- 
sult was occasioned in part by the declining values and 
forced competition, particularly the cutting of prices by 
the manufacturers, the situation was largely enhanced 
by the extreme fluctuations in transportation rates. 

I may cite, as an example, a personal experience in 
the sale of a cargo of lumber which was made on the 
basis of $14 a thousand ocean freight and which rates 
prior to delivery of the stock had dropped between $4 
and $5 a thousand. ‘These fluctuations in values are the 
means of causing considerable loss to buyers and, of 
course, on occasions some gain. When losses occur 
dissatisfaction by the buyer may result in complaints 
on the stock. 

Lumber, in our opinion, should be handled on the basis 
of staple values and the purchaser should be protected to 
this extent. Lumber sales should not be handled on the 
basis of fluctuations, such as exist, which make the 
possibilities of trade entirely too much on the order of 
speculation. 

[Permit us to state that it is our opinion that a stand- 
ardization of values on export shipments of yellow pine 
lumber would not result to the detriment of the domestic 
market or control those prices.] 


Not Equipped to Handle Export Orders. 


By comparison only a small percentage of the manu- 
facturers of lumber are equipped by location, manufac- 


turing facilities or the proper timber supply to handle 
export orders. This lumber must be of specific grade, 
usually of choice quality. A large number of manu- 
facturers of yellow pine who are equipped to supply 
domestic orders only would not, to us, be strong enough 
competitors in restraining to hurt trade as to prices. In 
addition to these the northern manufacturers who sup- 
ply hemlock, Norway, fir and other woods are always 
met, to a greater or lesser degree, in competition for 
the domestic trade. 

We may state, however, that when conditions are made 
difficult or impossible in the exportation of lumber such 
mills are compelled to shut down; or if they attempt 
to go after the domestic trade it results in a greater 
degree of demoralization. 


Competitive Conditions in Canada. 


On the subject of competition we may mention the 
existing conditions in Canada. Several years ago large 
car manufacturing institutions were established in Mon- 
treal, and more recently in Hamilton. These car com- 
panies were built with the intention of supplying the 
requirements of the railroads, principally the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Pacific and Canada Northern. To my 
personal knowledge these car companies made every en- 
deavor to supply their requirements, so far as possible, 
in lumber from Canadian products, and did so on a few 
of their first orders especially for roofing, siding, lining, 
flooring, fascia etc. The manufacturing conditions in 
Canada would not permit the producing of car sills, which 
originally were furnished in southern woods. Within 
the last few years yellow pine has supplanted all of the 
Canadian woods, and for the different purposes men- 
tioned is being sold at from $3 to $10 a thousand less 
than Canadian manufacturers can sell it for. This com- 
petition, therefore, is wholly with the yellow pine manu- 
facturer. 

Sales of Yellow Pine in Canada. 


Yellow pine is being used largely for building and other 
purposes in Toronto, Hamilton etc. and is being sold 
and delivered to these points on a lower basis of price 
than can be successfully met in competition with the 
woods supplied by Canadian manufacturers, such as white 
pine, Norway and hemlock. Hemlock and maple are also 
shipped in increasing quantities from the States to 
Canada. 

Timber Scarce; Sawmills Abundant. 


The demoralized condition of the lumber business, in 
our judgment, may be summed up in the statement that 
while we may have a scarcity of standing timber we 
have a surplus of sawmill capacity, resulting conse- 
quently in overproduction. In general, improved busi- 
ness conditions will bring some relief, but we do not 
think it will be sufficient at any time in the near future 
to make up for the overproduction, which is against pub- 
lic welfare. 

When considering these suggestions please bear in 
mind that they are offered with the idea in view of bene- 
fiting the lumber business of the United States and are 
based on-the information secured from manufacturers 
of the North and South. 


We are not owners of standing timber or manufac- 
turers of lumber in the United States. Our manufac- 
ture consists of the re-manufacture of lumber. We be- 


lieve, however, that owing to our purchases we come ir 
such close contact with the manufacturers that they 
favor us with their ideas at times more freely than they 
might to competitive manufacturers. 


Suggestion for Improvement. 


An improvement in the condition of the lumber indus- 
try in the United States could be brought about without 
injury to the Canadian manufacturer in any way. We 
hold timber licenses and are manufacturers of logs and 
lumber in Canada, from white pine and Norway pine. 
While the demoralized conditions in yellow pine nat- 
urally affect the values of white pine and Norway pine 
the expense of operations in Canada is so great that 
Canada can not be considered as a serious competitor of 
yellow pine in the United States. 

White pine for many purposes is superior to any known 
wood; therefore, if a. satisfactory condition of affairs 
could be brought about in the lumber industry of the 
United States it would be in the interests of public wel- 
fare that a small proportion of our white pine or lum- 
ber products could still be supplied to the States from 
Canada, owing to the fact that we are not suffering 
from a surplus of standing timber and therefore all the 
benefits that we can derive from the Canadian standing 
timber should result to the benefit of the public in the 
United States, husbanding to a certain extent our own 
diminishing forests, 





EXPLAINS U. 8. ACTION IN SEIZING JAPANESE 
SHIPMENTS. 


A friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, regarding Jap- 
anese business methods, encloses a clipping showing cer- 
tain action of the United States general appraisers on 
July 6 and 7 regarding some oak lumber received at 
Seattle, Wash., exported from Yokohama, March 17, 1915. 
This was sawed lumber and under the law not dutiable, 
but the customs authorities went through the usual pro- 
cess of verifying invoices and raised one parcel that was 
invoiced at 70 yen to 95 yen a thousand feet; another 
from 60 to 90; another from 55 to 70, and another from 
35 to 50. 

Assuming that the appraisers were correct, why under 
the sun should the Japanese have undervalued this ship- 
ment to such a heavy extent? Our correspondent makes 
the comment: ‘‘There is a reason for the Japanese en- 
joying such a poor reputation as business people.’’? Then 
he goes on to tell this story: 


Sometime back I had occasion to be in the public stores 
and warehouses in New York and an 6ld acquaintance of 
mine who had charge of one of the departments showed me 
some Japanese silks having no valuation placed on them 
and which had been seized. Shipment had been made to 
some New York concern direct from Japan. Explanation 
was offered that the Japanese firm presumed they were 
accommodating the American house by not valuing the 
goods, with a view of defeating the Government in_ the 
collection of the revenue, and they were foolish enough to 
even write a letter explaining the manner in which they 
had undertaken this. The documents were all surrendered 
to the Government and the goods seized. I can readily see 
from this that if Japan were to get as strong as Germany 
wherein she would dictate in a very vigorous manner upon 
propositions of this character. ‘ 


DESCRIBES FRENCH ORGANIZATIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has issued a monograph known 
as No. 98 in the special agents scries entitled ‘‘Com 
mercial Organizations in France.’’ This contains a his 
tory of French organizations, a survey of their rights 
and functions, thé distinguishing features of the various 


bodies, lists of all chambers of commerce in France, 
regulations governing them, an account of their par 


ticipation in legislation and judicial: work and a de 
scription of all the commercial institutions of the gov- 
ernment. 

Every feature that can be made to act-upon the com 
mercial development of the nation i¢f correlated and 
coordinated by the French Government. French cham- 
bers of commerce differ from similar organizations in 
the United States and are public bodies controlled by 
legal enactment and possessing administrative powers. 
In France the activities similar to those of American 
chambers of commerce are carried on by manufacturers’ 
associations and employers’ syndicates. The booklet may 
be obtained for 10 cents from the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. , 





WOMAN REVIVES A BUSINESS. 


ORANGE, N. J., July 26.—Mrs. Rachel Neill, of this 
city, recently celebrated her twenty-fifth anniversary as 
the head of a woodworking business, which she rehabili- 
tated after misfortune had laid its heavy hand upon 
her husband, the originator of the business, and it had 
failed. Today the plant is humming at full capacity, 
as it has been ever since a few years after Mrs. Neill 
assumed active management and undertook the task of 
rebuilding the business and putting it on a fair foun- 
dation. Although her hair is silvered, Mrs. Neill may 
be seen every morning after 7:30 o’clock, either por- 
ing over books in the office or sitting with a workman 
at a machine. She knows the business from A to Z, 
although when she first went into it she knew no more 
about woodworking than does the ordinary housewife. 





MRS. RACHEL NEILL, OF ORANGE, N. J. ; 
A Successful Business Woman. 


When, as a result of misfortune, the original business 
was lost and with it went the home, the outlook was 
decidedly blue for Mrs. Neill and the children. Mrs. 
Neill, however, owned the factory building and with a 
little borrowed money on a mortgage she began the 
work of resurrection. Discussing her early trials Mrs. 
Neill said recently: 

My only assets were debts. 
never would forget to meet 
opportunity. 


I never would give a note and | 
my obligations at the earliest 
I ran my business as a prudent woman runs her 
house—incurring obligations strictly in accordance with my 
income. After many denials I reached the place where I could 
discount my bills. It is always better to forego luxuries 
when you can't afford them. We learn this in the long run, 





SHOULD REGISTER TRADE MARKS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—The Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
has issued ‘‘ Tariff Series No. 31’’ dealing with ‘‘the 
registration of trademarks in Latin America (prelimi- 
nary report)’’ under the date of June, 1915, which is 
the first publication on the subject of trademark reg- 
istration in foreign countries issued by the bureau, and 
is intended only to give American manufacturers an 
approximate idea of the formalities and cost of regis- 
tering trademarks in South American countries. No 
attempt has been made to include such expenses as at- 
torney’s fees, postage ete., only the fee provided for by 
law being shown. Some American manufacturers have 
had the unpleasant experience of paying large sums for 
the right to use their own trademarks which have been 
registered by their enterprising agents, for in some of 
the Latin-American countries priority of registration is 
the basis for the ownership of a mark. Although the col- 
lection of trademark and patent laws of foreign countries 
on file with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com 
merce at Washington is incomplete, it is sufficient for 
the purpose of answering inquiries in regard to specific 
provisions in the laws on those subjects for practically 
every foreign country. 
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NEW LUMBER RATE INQUIRY OF URGENT IMPORTANCE. 


commodities to be secured. In addition to its very 
large tonnage the fact that lumber may be_ trans- 
ported at a minimum operating expense with almost 
no cost of assembly and a minimum claim expense 
and the further fact that it does not need to be greatly 
rushed makes it doubly desirable. With the railroads 
as one of the largest purchasers of lumber and the 
lumbermen one of the largest shippers this present 
close relationship and coéperation between lumbermen 
and the carriers should be maintained if at all possible. 
The financial conditions of the roads are such that 
they would be greatly benefited by a material increase 
in tonnage from the lumbermen and the lumbermen 
would in turn be benefited by having the railroads of 
the country prosperous. 


Classification Changes Important. 

Any changes in classification must necessarily affect 
both the railroads and the lumber industry. The 
present chaos in the lumber classification makes it 
difficult for the railroads correctly to assess charges, 
while lumbermen must figure on different classifications 
for almost every shipment that they make. Any 
change therefore should be of material importance to 
either parties. Far greater importance will be at- 
tached to the fact that now both sides will be able to 
present their case to the commission in such a man- 
ner as to allow each to study the peculiarities of the 
other. This will demand most careful attention, but 
a successful conclusion undoubtedly should be secured 
that will leave no unfavorable effects on either indus- 
try. If, however, the traffic officials and lumbermen 
fail to appreciate the mutual importance of any change 
and that mutual advantage may be secured, it may be 
truly predicted that the results which actually are 
secured will in many respects be unfavorable to both 
parties. It is therefore hoped by the lumbermen that 
both sides may clearly understand each other and work 
together on a friendly basis rather than in the nature 
of the usual complaint before the commission. 


Enormous Waste in Logging. 

Recent statistics from the Forest Service show 
clearly that practically only one-third of the timber in 
the woods is actually consumed by the consumer. This 
means that approximately 65 percent of potential ton- 
nage is wasted. Thirty percent of the total is esti- 
mated to be left in the woods, it being unprofitable to 
log it under the present conditions. The remainder of 
the waste occurs in the course of manufacture, much 
of which is at the sawmill, where sawdust, shavings, 
edgings and trimmings as well as short boards are 
entirely wasted and are burned, as the market value 
is such that they can not profitably be disposed of under 
the present freight rates. It is believed that the 
Forest Service as well as lumbermen can agree that a 
classification which will recognize the low market 
value of these lumber products will result in a mate- 
rial increase in railroad tonnage and the prevention 
of much further waste. While it is quite possible that 
this low priced tonnage would not net the railroads 
very much profitable business, it unquestionably would 
increase their total tonnage in the territory where ton- 
nage is needed. Although the lumbermen are now 
powerless to prevent this waste it is a fact that they 
are nevertheless blamed for it and are accused of this 
wastage, much of which is directly attributable to the 
classification situation. Unquestionably any new 
classification that would permit of a material reduc- 
tion of wastage would be of enormous benefit to the 
lumbermen, allowing them to conserve the country’s 
present assets and prevent as far as possible the rapid 
waste of forest land. To accomplish this reduction, 
however, it will be essential that all lumbermen unite 
their efforts with those of the Forest Service so that 
the greatest amount of tonnage may be moved from 
each acre to be cut over. Unless this is done there 
will be a still greater increase of wastage and the 
railroads will continue to lose more and more lumber 
tonnage, which may never again be secured. 

Fundamentals of Classification. 

Successfully to make any new elassification of lum- 
ber and its kindred commodities, forest products, it 
will be not only necessary to carry out the exact sug- 
gestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ case, but to provide 
some means whereby the previously mentioned waste 
now going on to the advantage of no one can be 
stopped to the mutual advantage of the railroads, the 
lumbermen and the all important consumer. With this 
then in mind it is evident that any classification should 
recognize at least the following four fundamentals: 

A. Correct principles of railroad classification. 

b. The low market value of many forest products. 

C. The continual unredeemable loss of tonnage by 
present day methods of manufacture and rate con- 
struction. 

D. Enormous present—and future potential—value 
of forest products as revenue tonnage. 

The correct principles of classification from a rail- 
road standpoint which includes ‘the risk to the rail- 
road for loss or damage, the value to the consumer 
or shipper of the commodity shipped and of the space 
required and operating difficulties necessary to handle 
the material, should be easily computed by railroad 
traffic officials. 

The low market value of many forest products is 
unfortunately not appreciated by many railroad offi- 
cials. As above outlined, however, this enormous 
wastage continues and it should, from all ordinary 
economie aspects, be conserved by the united efforts 
of all. This low market value material could be 
utilized as well in this country as it is now utilized 
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in foreign countries, provided the material could be 
moved economically to the large centers of popula- 
tion. At these centers it might be made up into 
various articles of value or at least could be utilized 
for many by-products now secured from other coun- 
tries, which could in the case of small pieces be used 
for kindling to a very great advantage. ‘Efforts there- 
fore which would save this further loss will not only 
give the railroads an increased present day tonnage 
to help carry overhead expenses, but will mean an 
increase over what would otherwise have been an 
entire loss. 

Exactly as the Interstate Commerce Commission said 
in its recent report in I. & S. docket 520 there is enor- 
mous revenue value in. the present day tonnage. If 
some action could be taken that would allow the ton- 
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nage now going to waste to be saved the future amount 
of lumber and lumber products tonnage would be 
enormously increased, in addition to providing valu- 
able by-products, many of .which would need still 
further transportation as manufactured articles, 

It is unfortunate from all points of view that the 
report presented by the original railroad lumber classi- 
fication committee apparently overlooked all but the 
first of these four essential principles, it considering 
only the correct principles of railroad classification. 

Education Necessary. 

Krom the early beginning of the lumber industry in 
this country, the lumbermen were regarded as un- 
educated to the scope of the product that they han- 
dled. The very nature of their business required that 
they be away from civilization—in the woods by them- 
selves—where only a vast amount of timber and log- 
ging difficulties presents itself. Although in recent 
years lumber headquarters have been in the large 
cities, nevertheless, lumbermen have clung to certain 
old principles. and have not felt the vast possibilities 
of educating themselves as to the peculiarities of their 
trade. It is therefore now necessary that lumbermen 
become educated as to the importance of the lumber 
classification, and steps have already been fully 
started. At the same time railroad officials, finding 
lumber moving in vast quantities, have in most cases 
overlooked the possible additional value of lumber ton- 
nage and have remained satisfied with that which they 
now secure, overlooking that which they are losing by 
decay and fire in the woods. In fact, only in recent 
years have traffic men considered it as such very 
desirable revenue tonnage. 

The tremendous value of educating the interested 
parties to the importance of lumber classification may 
be illustrated by the success that the eastern carriers 
had in the last 5 percent advance rate case, wherein 
they aroused the entire nation to the necessity for 
giving further advances. Further railroad education 
has been equally shown in the campaign for ‘‘Safety 
First,’’ which has met with similar success. Lumber- 
men and railroad officials should now work together 
clearly to bring forth, in a friendly manner, the neces- 
sary essentials to a proper understanding of classifi- 
cation questions. Much education can and should be 
done by both parties until each of the representatives 
fully appreciates the other’s problems. 





DEBONAIR IMPOSTER VICTIMIZES LUMBERMEN. 


Notice is hereby given to lumbermen at Cleveland, 
Buffalo, the Tonawandas, Albany, New York, Boston 
and all points east that a dapper young ‘‘bridegroom’’ 
who has just been ‘‘robbed’’ in the smoking compart- 
ment of a sleeper, is moving their way. He will prob- 
ably know almost everybody that lumbermen to be vis- 
ited might know and before departing will tell a tale so 
persuasively that check books will be forthcoming 
from pigeon holes and the debonair youth take away 
with him more than enough funds to make the next 
town. 

This young ‘‘bridegroom’’ 


is described by ‘‘sad but 
wiser ’’ 


Chicago and Detroit lumbermen already favored 
by a visit, as a fine looking chap, probably 25 years 
old, about 140 pounds in weight, and possessing a fine 
head of dark brown hair combed back. Should any 
eastern lumberman who might read this story, sud- 
denly have as a guest a ‘‘bridegroom’’ fitting the 
description, the wisest thing to do is to accompany 
the young man from the office with an ‘‘intention’’ 
of accommodating hint at, the bank but instead turn 
the corner tothe nearest. police station. Probably 
the lieutenant will recognize an-acquaintance. 

The young ‘“bridegroom’’ just out. of the West a 
couple of days ago sallied into he office of W. C. King, 
sales agent of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company in the Otis Building. For several 
minutes he discussed lumber and lumber acquaintances 
in such a convincing manner that he looked genuine. 
He not only knew many lumbermen in the West that 
King knew, but a word dropped here and there indicated 
that he knew their mode of life or habits. He had 
not only given his name as Harry E. Grinnell, assistant 
cashier of the Bank of Spirit Lake, Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, but presented a card with his title printed 
thereon. Names of bank officers were also there. 

After conversation about lumbermen and lumber 
conditions had been thoroughly covered, the ‘‘bride- 
groom’’ chose a psychological moment to unburden a 
tale of a little bit of tough luck. 

“*T certainly had a little misfortune coming in on 
the train,’’ he began, sighing, ‘‘especially for a fel- 
low just married. Some affable fellow in the smoking 
compartment with whom I had been talking evidently 
took with him my wallet when we parted. We had 
conversed for some time and he was certainly a pleas- 
ant chap. I had placed my wallet in a hip pocket, and 
just before getting off the train I felt for it. It was 
gone. I made a quick search of the whole train but 
the fellow with whom I had talked was nowhere to be 
found. Scoundrel! So you see he left me in a quite 
a hard fix.’’ 

‘*How much did he get?’’ asked King. 

‘*Well, he certainly got enough,’’ came the quick 


reply. ‘*That wallet contained $65 in cash, $300 in 
certified checks, our railroad tickets and baggage 
checks. You see, being left strapped, IT was compelled 


to ‘check’ my wife over at the Fort Dearborn Hotel. 
Is that a good hotel?’’ Here the ‘‘bridegroom’’ 
tried to force a laugh, but thought of the predicament 


of his ‘‘bride’’ caused a sad look suddenly to take 
the place of what might have been a hearty chuckle. 

After another sigh, he wondered if King knew some 
one in Chieago who could give him a little lift until 
funds could come on from Spirit Lake. The story 
had been so cleverly told that King reached down in 
his pocket and drew forth some bills. He politely 
handed over $25. : 

‘*Will that much do?’’ asked King in a tone as if 
he would like to help more. 

‘*O, certainly,’’? was the answer. ‘‘That is certainly 
fine of you. It will only be a couple of days until 
more funds reach me, and I will come back promptly. 
I will never forget you.’’ The ydung man almost 
wept with gratitude. 

Conversation for a moment drifted to other things, 
and then the ‘‘bridegroom’’ remarked that he better 
hasten back to his bride, as she would be worried. 

‘Being ‘checked’ in a strange hotel is an awful 
thing,’’ he said. ‘‘The time being spent in that wait- 
ing room will seem years to the poor girl.’’ 

After the ‘‘bridegroom’s’’ departure, King had a 
feeling that he had better verify the story. He wired 
the Bank of Spirit Lake, and ‘this is the message that 
came back: 

- “Grinnell never employed at this bank. Your party 
is an impostor. Letter follows.’’ 

‘That fellow is moving eastward,’’ said King, in 
relating the experience. ‘‘I have here a letter from a 
lumberman friend in Detroit. The ‘bridegroom’ had 
visited him with about the same results, and inquiry 
is made whether I thought the fellow was all right. 
Well, he is all right in his way, but his ways are 
peculiar; they are taking. He was such a good looking 
chap and told such a plausible story in such an ap- 
parently honest manner that what he got was worth 
the price. But at that a word may save other lum- 
bermen a little time and money, and it would give me 
a whole lot of satisfaction to learn that some eastern 
lumberman had given that fellow a lift to the police 
station instead of a lift in funds.’’ 

To show how cleverly the impostor worked is seen 
in the fact that Fred D. Grinnell is vice president of 
the Bank of Spirit Lake and there is a Harry E. 
Grinnell, although he has no connection with the bank. 
It is believed that the impostof at some time may have 
known the real Harry E, Grinnell and assumed his 
name on his eastward ‘‘wedding’’ trip. 
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THE Canal Record, the official organ of the Pagama 
Canal, notes that the canal is being use] moretiand 
more by sailing vessels. Some of the largest iti service 
have recently passed through. Two of them that used 
the canal in June had a net tonnage of 3,600 each, which 
is about up to the average of steam craft. The Record 
notes that on June 6 the earnings of the canal passed 
the $4,000,000 mark, which brought the receipts from 
tolls above the expenditures for opération and mainte- 
nance since the canal was opened to business. 
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One of the commonest complaints in the average rural community 
is the lack of houses for rent; it is a rare community, indeed, in which 
the coming of a few families would not create a shortage of houses 
bordering closely upon “famine.” Of course, investment in real 
estate for rental in rural villages is not always so profitable as is in- 
vestment in flat buildings in growing sections of the larger cities; 
but in most such villages a good profit can be realized from the rent- 
ing of houses just a little better than the average run in towns of 
that sort. 

The fact is, however, that a shortage of houses to care for the 
natural increase in population acts as a damper on such increase and 
tends to discourage expansion. Closely connected with, in fact a 
phase of the question, is the labor supply in a community. It ap- 
pears to be true that most day laborers and many mechanics are 
tenants and they can not long remain in a community where the 
houses are scarce and the rents are high. About the first question 
raised by a manufacturing concern considering a change of location 
is that of labor supply, and the next question is the housing of that 
labor. No community need expect to attract industries so long as it 
is chronically short of hcusing facilities. 

Hence it happens that the local development club that interests 
itself in securing the location of industries in its community must 
first look over the housing situation and see that facilities are pro- 
vided, or can be provided, for housing the additional population that 
is to be expected as a result of the locating of new industries and the 
employing of more labor than the community normally would be 
able to supply. 

When a commercial club or a similar development club interests 
itself in any phase of the housing problem a new field is opened up 
for its activities in a direction that affords opportunities for some of 
the most important work in behalf of the public welfare that any 
organization can possibly perform. The first step toward work of 
this kind is an investigation of conditions, and such an investigation 
is almost sure to disclose facts that members of the club would not 
have believed possible in their community if they had not been 
brought convincingly to their attention. Such a survey will lay bare 
sources of contagion, causes of truancy from school and other forms 
of delinquency that all communities suffer from. It will explain or 
offer suggestions toward explaining lack of efficiency in labor, and 
will afford the facts on which to found decisions regarding matters 
of public policy as relating to the poorer and more unfortunate classes 
in the community. 

Another phase of the housing question that should interest the 
local development club is that pertaining to improvement of the style 
of architecture of the community, as well as improvement in laying 
out of additions, arrangement of grounds, sanitation etc. All these 
subjects may appropriately come within the purview of the local devel- 
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opment club, and its members usually have the capital, the credit and 
the financial connections that will enable them to carry through any 
project designed to better conditions that may be necessary. 

Closely connected with this phase of the housing question is that of 
public parks and playgrounds, which is receiving greater attention, 
not only in the larger cities and more congested centers, but in the 
small rural communities. Every community should have a recreation 
place, a park and playground in which citizens may spend a few 
leisure moments every day; where band concerts and other open air 
entertainments of a municipal character may be given for the enjoy- 
ment of all. The direct financial gain from expenditures for public 
parks and playgrounds is not always apparent, but the morale of a 
community can not fail to be elevated by their influence. Surely, 
these breathing spots and recreation centers when provided in rural 
communities will perform desirable service in interesting the young 
people, in giving them clean and wholesome entertainment, in stim- 
ulating in them interest in their community and a love for its insti- 
tutions. A éact frequently commented upon by residents of the larger 
cities is that rural visitors always visit the parks on their trips to 
the city. During the summer in these cities the country people 
may be seen in large numbers enjoying the rural beauties of the parks 
as well as those attractions not directly connected with or incidental 
to out of door life. In other words, the country resident enjoys the 
beauties of nature as exemplified in the park as well as does the 
city denizen who spends most of his waking hours within four walls. 

Improved housing is to a community as a whole exactly what 
healthful living and a sane regimen are to the individual citizen: it 
gives to the community strength-and vigor. Every community has 
sections “below the tracks” of which it is not proud; and many com- 
munities accept conditions that prevail in those sections because they 
have come to believe that they are unavoidable or past reclamation. 
Yet these districts are the communities’ back doors and should be 
cleaned out, renovated, and made sanitary and safe, the same as 
should the citizens’ individual back yards and alleys. The whole 
community is held back by the influence exerted by the inert popu- 
lation of such ‘districts and it is threatened always by diseases that 
owe their origin to conditions that prevail there. 

The social influence of populations living under unfavorable con- 
ditions is detrimental to the whole community, and this influence is 
frequently made manfest in the most unfortunate manner. In fact, 
every self-respecting contmunity must come to a full realization that 
one of its first duties to itself and to its citizens individually and col- 
lectively is to see that housing conditions—living conditions—every- 
where within its limits are good; to see that its people are living 
under conditions favorable to health, to temperance, to morality and 
to sanity. Neglect of this duty like the neglect of every duty brings 
a heavy penalty. , 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


AT GAsTON, Ore., the Commercial Club has reorganized 
to include in its membership all citizens of the commun- 
ity, in country as well as in the town. The name was 
changed to the Gaston Community Club and its affilia- 
tion with the Portland Commercial Club was continued. 
On election of officers a woman was chosen secretary. 

* * * 


THE TEN granges of Multnomah County, Oregon, have 
arranged to hold a midsummer farmers’ field day in 
which the Oregon Agricultural College will participate. 
Road construction, taxation, conservation of the soil, 
school problems and social economic topics will be consid- 
ered. 

* * * 

More than 15,000 essays were received by the Portland 
(Ore.) Chamber of Commerce clean-up committee in a 
contest with clean-up week as the subject. The essays 
have been distributed among the various high schools and 
a preliminary judging of them will be made by the 
seniors. Afterward a committee of adults will pass on 
the students’ decisions. 

* * * 

Steps have been taken in Oregon City, Ore., to form 
a boys’ elub that shall perform a service similar to that 
performed by the Y. M. ©. A. The preliminary meeting 
has been held in the Commercial Club rooms and pledges 
of $5 each have ben asked for 200 boys... Business men 
are being asked to give financial support to the project. 

* * * 

IN THE cleanest town contest conducted throughout 
Mississippi during April and May under the supervision 
of the State sanitary inspector Magee, Simpson County, 
won first prize in group four, composed of towns with a 
population of from 500 to 1,000. 


* * * 


THE FARMERS’ Club of Owatonna, Minn., recently held 
a basket picnic to which all farmers’ organizations of 
the county were invited, and the Comemrcial Club of 


Owatonna was asked to be the guest of the club at the 
picnic, 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear in this space from week to week. 





Community Healthfulness. 


A healthy community is one that is not only free 
from diseases that afflict the bodies of its citizens 
but that is possessed of the vigor and strength of 
youth, that has within itself all the powers essen- 
tial to the proper performance of all of its func- 
tions. 

No community can be considered healthy that has 
slums, that has a disreputable section “below the 
tracks’”’ or elsewhere. Such a community is like a 
person with a withered limb or diseased member; 
its entire body is lowered in efficiency. Instead of 
having population ‘that is all efficient, progressive 
and prosperous, it has a millstone about its neck. 
It is held back by an insufferable drag that acts like 
a brake on its wheels. 

Municipal authorities may do much to rid a com- 
munity of slums and insanitary sections, but a 
nonpartisan citizens’ organization—a local commu- 
nity building club—can do more. Politics enters 
to a greater or less extent into the policies of mu- 
nicipal authorities: whereas it enters not at all 
into the policies of the nonpartisan development 
club. Such a club has the “law on its side”’ if it is 
necessary to appeal to legal tribunals, but usually 
it can do as much or more without making such 
an appeal. ° 

Every community should concern itself regarding 
conditions in its back yard; should interest itself 
in the housing of its poorer and more unfortunate 
classes, and should see that it has no plague spot 
whence disease may at any time break forth to 
spread sorrow and suffering. Community health 
demands community sanitation and no insanitary 
section or district can safely be neglected. 











CiTIZENS of Tenino, Wash., recently held a ‘‘Good 
Streets’’ Day when all residents were expected to get out 
and work on the streets. The Tenino Club is now work- 
ing out plans for a ‘‘Sales’’ day when farmers of the 
community will be invited to assemble in the town all 
the stock, implements ete. that they desire to sell and 
an auctioneer will be provided to sell them. 

* * * 

THE CITIZENS’ League of eastern Lewis County, Wash- 
ington, recently met at Randle and listened to addresses 
on agricultural subjects, about 500 persons being in at- 
tendance. 

* * * 

THE Bay City (Mich.) Board of Commerce has 
awarded the prizes in an essay contest arranged for 
members of the Junior Board of Commerce, the subject 
being a visit to the powder mill at Salzberg. An ad- 
dress was made before the boys by the manager of the 
plant and the inspection of the plant followed. The 
manager was one of the judges who passed on the essays 
and in commenting on them he said he was astonished 
at the ‘knowledge displayed by the boys regarding the 
processes carried on at the plant. 


* * * 
STEILACOOM, one of the oldest towns in Washington, 
lately celebrated ‘‘ Historical Day’’ with a program 


dealing with the history of the town. All the oldest 
buildings of the place were thrown open for inspection, 
essays were read regarding the place’s history and other 
interesting numbers were presented, 

* * * 

THE Domestic Science department of the Park City 
(Utah) high school recently prepared and served a ‘‘ get- 
together’’ dinner for the Commercial Club of that city. 
The high school orchestra and the high school glee club 
furnished musie and members of the elub told in brief 
addresses about the struggles and triumphs of the 
organization. Its greatest handicap is lack of codpera- 
tion on the part of many citizens whose positions and 
businesses demand of them greater interest in all move 
ments caleulated to work for the betterment of Park 
City. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Co-operative Buying by Retailers Suggested—Details and Advantages of a Plan That Is Somewhat Radical—A Scheme 
That Calls for Systematized Efficiency—Experimenting Should Begin in the West. 


SILVER LINING OF A BUSINESS CLOUD. 


To have one’s own ideas confirmed by another per- 
son is always pleasant. Sometimes when this happens 
to me I get to thinking for a minute or two that I 
am right smart! And to find the practices that are 
good in one line of business made use of by men 
engaged in a different line of commerce is pleasant 
and reassuring. It makes us think that after all 
there are some rules that always hold good and 
that by working hard enough and watching closely 
enough we may hope eventually to know a little 
about the gentle art of making a living by keeping 
store. 

A few days ago I fell into talk with a clothing 
retailer and we soon resolved ourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole to consider the state of the 
country. We found that we agreed in holding quali- 
fied but generally optimistic views of the future of 
business and thought that the slim picking of the 
last season or two, while not pleasant to take, 
probably had resulted in putting the business world 
into a healthy condition. That is to say, the men 
who have been playing heavy risks have gotten 
a little wholesome fear into their souls and have 
put themselves into condition to weather even a 
pretty heavy storm, and those who have been merely 
careless about their obligations and have been loose 
in their methods have tied up a good many loose 
ends. As a result the men on the business fight- 
ing line have gotten themselves into condition to 
take full advantage of the chances for building up 
trade that may come out of the present world situa- 
tion. This dealer said he believed that more dead 
stock had been turned during the last year than in 
the five previous years. When times ‘are good and 
business booms and profits come in steadily anyway 
a retailer is not so severe a critic of his own buy- 
ing as he is when everything has to be made to 
count. I suppose if all of us were perfectly honest 
and pooled our experience of the last year or two 
and struck an average that average would be fairly 
good. Some of us have suffered more than others, 
and some have not suffered at all; but one thing 
is sure: something of a seare has been thrown into 
all of us. We’ve felt more than usually cordial 
toward the idea of reforming our bad business habits. 
I suppose there has been more cautious buying dur 
ing the last year than for some time before that. 
Some of this caution, we are sorry to say, has ce 
feated its own purpose; but most of it has had a 
wholesome effect. It has brought to that line of 


our endeavors the close scrutiny it deserves. 


Intelligence in Buying. 


‘*T have been buying with my eye on the future,’ 
my clothing dealer friend remarked to me. ‘‘I’ve 
followed my trade journals pretty closely and have 
checked up the editors’ views with my cwn expe- 
rience. Then I am buying in a different way than 
I used to. Some years ago I bought of any man 
who came along when I happened to need stock, but 
experience has brought me to the conclusion that 
this practice doesn’t pay. In the first place, I found 
myself pushing too many lines of stuff. There was 
no individuality or personality to my store. It 
was a sort of grab-bag affair, and a buyer might 
find ’most anything in my show cases. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that that is a good thing. They 
like to spread the reputation for having positively 
everything that is called for. But a few minutes’ 
thinking would show them that this is out of the 
question for any but a big city store, and for the 
average dealer to try it means that he is going 
to have a lot of stuff he won’t turn in a year, and 
in my line of trade that is bad. Styles change too 
quickly. ‘ 

‘‘Then when I bought of every man who came 
along I didn’t give any one man business enough 
to make him think of me as one of his paying cus- 
tomers, so when he had some special bargains or 
new patterns he wouldn’t think of me. I began 
pushing the goods of a few reputable manufacturers 
and wholesalers and found that I began to loom up 
as an important customer. The salesman knew to a 
certainty before he came in that he would make a 
sale, so he was always prepared with his best price. 
Then these houses kept me in mind, and when they 
got out something new that they thought would 
certainly be popular they’d send me a shipment with 
the understanding that if I didn’t want it I was 
to return it at their expense. They are careful about 
what they send out in this way, so I rarely have 
to send anything back, and it keeps me in much 
touch with the markets and with the new 
styles than I could possibly be while depending en 
tirely on myself. 

**T have rearranged my store during the last year 
or two to make it look like a unified and attractive 
place of business. I have noticed that a good many 
stores look as though the stock was just being moved 
in or moved out. There seem to be no fixed places 
for anything. The place has a disordered look, and 
when a clerk tries to get something out of a show 
case he is likely to make hay of all the stuff near 


closer 








the article he is reaching for. This doesn’t make 
a good impression on me and I don’t believe it does 
on my customers. This store is arranged according 
to the best system we could iix up with the help 
ot experts. It never looks either crowded with stock 
or empty, and a clerk can lay his hand instantly on 
anything that is asked for.’’ 


PRCMISCUCUS VS. STUDIED PURCHASES. 


Some of this stuff can not be translated into lumber 
lore, but most of it has its parallel in every good 
yard. We’ll pass up the arrangement of the stock, 
for the Realm has had much to say about orderly 
and systematized yards and is saving up a few more 
shots along this line for a future broadside. We’12 
going to talk mostly, for a paragraph or two, about 
buying. 

Lumber styles don’t change very much, so it is 
not of advantage to a retailer to be kept in touch 
with the latest output of the European fashion 
foundries; but every lumber salesman has bargain 
jots of lumber from time to time that he reserves 
for his best customers. It may seem a little mean- 
spirited of me to urge that a retailer be circum- 
spect about his buying and from whom he buys, for 
1 know about the hard sledding the salesmen have 
and how good even a casual little order looks to 
them sometimes. They are a fine lot of fellows— 
keen, resourceful, appreciative of fair treatment, and 
good triends who are worth cultivating. But promis- 
cuous buying, like loving the whole world, gets a 
little thin in spots. There are retailers who think 
they are such good buyers that they rather like a 

















“He will make a friend of the salesman.” 


chance to match their cleverness against the clever- 
ness of a bunch of salesmen. As a sporting propo- 
sition this may have its talking points, aud the 
salesmen are always ready to buck a game of that 
kind. They’re paid to do it. But as a_ business 
proposition it leaves something to be desired. Sales- 
men have sporting blood, to be sure; but they, too, 
are business men, and they’d rather do business with 
a man on a basis of friendship and mutual esteem 
than on a basis of grabbing something when the 
opponent is off guard. 


Studying the Sources of Supply. 


Some of the men whom I consider the best buy- 
ers of my acquaintance are not so cock-sure of their 
own knowledge of the market and the way it is 
going to jump and what the prices ought to be. 
They get all this knowledge they can, for it puts 
them on a basis of self reliance and self respect. 
But they piece out this knowledge by trading with 
a few reputable wholesalers whose. product they have 
found always to be up to grade and whose salesmen 
they can trust. They don’t rely on the salesmen to 
the extent of making it easy for something to be put 
over on them, and this very fact creates a feeling 
of respect in the mind of the salesman. I have 
vet to find the most cordial business relations be- 
tween men who did not have a wholesome respect for 
each other’s ability. It sometimes happens that 
one manufacturer will be a bit high on some item, 
and in that case it is of course the right and the 
duty of a retailer to buy of some other reputable 
manufacturer whose price is lower. But most of 
the men with whom J have talked who restrict their 
buying to a comparatively few firms say that in the 
course of a year they come out ahead. Naturally 
they think so, else they would not keep up the prac- 
tice. I don’t say it is a general rule, but I have 
noticed that some men who believe themselves to 
be clever buyers try also to carry their cleverness 
into their dealings with their customers. And when 
this cleverness degenerates into sharp practice, as 


it usually does, the retailer is about to see his trade 
crumble away. 


Advantages in Massed Buying. 


It is natural and right that a man who is a large 
customer of a certain wholesaler and who buys stead- 
ily should get the benefit of a low price. It costs 
the manufacturer comparatively little in that case to 
make the sales. The salesman has to spend only a 
minimum of time in talking goods, and he is always 
sure of an order. Selling lumber is a costly opera- 
tion for the wholesaler. Keeping a man on the road 
is an expensive proposition at best, and at its worst 
it puts gray into hair and brittleness into arteries. 
This service has to be paid for. Of course the man 
who finally uses the lumber has to pay the bill, but 
he will be well pleased if all these little things are 
kept small or are cut out entirely. The ultimate 
cousumer will like the retailer who gets gcods with 
the least selling charge for him to pay. It is natural 
and right that the heavy buyer who always buys 
should get the benefit of this reduced selling cost 
in the form of rock-bottom prices. He will make 
a friend of the salesman, and such friendship is 
both a pleasant thing to have in itself and is worth 
real cash money. I have heard of any number of 
instances of a salesman with an extra fancy bargain 
who would go to almost any pains to let his star 
customers in on it. Such things are commonplaces, 
but they are none the less pleasant because of that 
fact. 

It is not only in getting right prices and in being 
let in on an occasional bargain that the practice 
of massed buying counts. We could afford to let 
the bargains pass by us if it came to giving up 
anything of much value in exchange for them. In 
the course of a year they don’t make much difference 
one way or the other. But right prices do make a 
hig difference. Further than this a wholesaler is 
pretty apt to give rather close attention to the com- 
plaints of a large customer. <A retailer can presently 
get a rather complete knowledge of the way certain 
wholesalers will act up when accused of shortage or 
other lapse from the straight and narrow way. Some- 
times a wholesaler with regular Scotch stubbornness 
will not abate a hair’s breadth from his own count; 
sometimes he will allow almost any claim and then 
will try to get back at the customer in some under- 
handed and anaesthetic way; and sometimes he will 
give careful consideration to all claims, investigate 
them as thoroughly as circumstances and the im- 
portance of the thing warrants, and will decide each 
on its merits. This last is the fellow to tie to, other 
things being equal. Certainly one can hope to have 
few advantages that commonly go with large buying 
if he is not a large buyer. Right prices, prompt and 
just settlement of claims, and the advantage of the 
salesman’s inside knowledge—these are the things a 
retailer can hope to get from trading with a few 
wholesalers. 

We intend to say nothing more at this point about 
being sure that the wholesalers traded with are giv- 
ing a square deal. A man needs to be fortified with 
wide and up-to-date knowledge at all times. He 
will have the respect of the men he deals with if he 
is. Far be it from the Realm to urge any retailer 
to depend wholly upon the knowledge and honesty of 
any outside person. But he will find it to his ad- 
vantage to depend upon this honesty and knowledge 
to a degree after experience has proved them to be 
of the simon-pure, dependable kind. 


False Motion in Securing Trade. 

When one looks the proposition squarely in the 
face it seems that a lot of money is being spent in 
the selling of lumber by wholesalers to retailers that 
doesn’t add value to the lumber or stand for much 
real service. Did you ever think of it? As the 
thing stands now this expenditure is necessary and 
gets results. But that doesn’t mean that the thing 
stands in the right place. When a person thinks of 
the vast sum of money spent for salesmen’s salaries 
and for traveling expenses it seems as though a 
readjustment that would permit these men to earn 
the same amount of money by work that would add 
value to the goods would be a great help to the lum- 
ber world. We rather hesitate to talk this way, 
for the salesmen are good fellows who are doing 
honest work and work that is necessary the way 
we’re fixed at present. We swish them luck. But 
we also wish them new jobs. 

Gerald Stanley Lee, I believe it is, speaks of a 
certain man as a prophet but adds that there is 
no first 100 years to his prophecy. In other words, 
he is a fellow who can see how fine a certain thing 
would be but doesn’t know how it is to be brought 
about. We want to confess to a weakness along this 
line before some brother accuses us of it. We don’t 
know just how our buying could be organized to cut 
out this cost, but we are ready to register a belief 
that it could be cut out by proper organization. Look 
at the situation: Here are ten wholesalers, say, 
operating in a certain territory. Each has his travel- 
ing salesman. Each salesman covers the district every 
couple of weeks or so. No matter how hard these 
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men may work they may not increase by a single 
hoard the grand total of lumber sold. What they 
may do is to take some business away from each 
other. They do perform a service, and a valuable 
one, in keeping the retailer in touch with the market 
vid in making his buying easy for him, and _ this 
keen competition keeps the prices down pretty close 
to rock bottom. But there are other and cheaper 
ways of keeping in touch with the markets; the 
clerical work of writing an order is not so enervating; 
and competition would be just as keen and prices 
still lower if this heavy cost were cut out. 


Hints in Trade Evolution. 


That it has not yet been cut out is partly our fault 
as retailers. Perhaps it should not be spoken of as 
a fault, for in the slow advance of retailing science 
things have to come one at a time and when we are 
ready for them. Not so many years ago we got 
along without telephones in our offices. Adding ma- 
chines and power trucks were unknown. Offices were 
mere shacks that would shelter the account books, 
and the stock was shedded under the stars. Yard 
owners wore overalls or butternut ‘‘britches’’ and 
hickory shirts and were indistinguishable from any 
other laboring men. To have dressed as well as the 
average lumber retailer does now would have been 
considered bad taste and would have caused a loss 
of trade. These things have changed along with the 
other changes that have come steadily, and it seems 
possible that the time is not so far off when buying 
from the wholesaler will be less costly. For one 
thing, our customers and the mail order men are 
going to force us to greater economies. It is up to 
us to see that these are real economies and not a 
sacrifice of part of our legitimate profit. 


Co-operation in Buying. 


Did it ever occur to you that when you send a 
special representative to a man you do it because 
you think the man does not have as much informa- 
tion as you have or else that he is the kind of man 
who can be swayed away from his convictions by 
persuasion? In one sense that is the thing intimated 
when a salesman comes around. There is the added 
motive, sometimes, of bringing a new firm to the 
attention of the retailer. But when all is taken into 
account the presence of the salesman means that as 
buyers retailers are unorganized and can be 
‘‘worked.’’ When certain interests send lobbyists 
to Congress or to the legislature it means the same 
thing. Advertising is a piece off the same bolt. But 
retail advertising or national advertising of trade- 
marked goods is not only allowable now—it will long 
continue allowable; for in a strict sense it would be 
almost impossible to organize or systematize retail 
buying. That may come some time, but we don’t 
see signs of it or of any essential need for it. Com- 
petition and the necessary regulation by the State 
will accomplish the purpose much more effectively 
than any number of defensive alliances among re- 
tail buyers. 

But with wholesale buyers the case is different. 
There are fewer of them, they are fully informed 
about their needs, they buy in large lots, and they 
are business men capable of understanding the econ- 
omies of organization and of using an organization in 
the right way. Suppose, then, that retailers were 
to organize a buying agency to deal directly with 
wholesalers. A few men could replace an army of 
salesmen, and the manufacturers would be forced 
into a more real competition—a competition of values 
and of useful service. The first thing would be a 
lowering of prices; but retailers, being keen minded 
men, would not be likely to fall for cheap prices 
alone, Retail customers are generally willing to pay 
a fair price for the stuff they want. Manufacturers 
would have the chance to make a more rigid inspec- 
tion and grading of their stock, begin branding their 
output, and do some national advertising of their 
marked and guaranteed stock. That kind of adver- 
tising would be of real benefit to retailers. It would 
give them stock of guaranteed grade with the reputa- 
tion of a concern of national scope behind it. The 
same benefits would follow this kind of advertising 
that follow any other kind of national publicity. 


A Possibility for Pondering. 


If such a change is to come it won’t come all at 
once, I can’t imagine all the retailers of a State 
xetting together in any such capacity, so the two 
Wways—buying commission and salesman—would have 
to work along together for some time. A few re- 
tailers would have to try the scheme out at first 
«nd prove whether it is worth anything. Whether 
‘' 18 tried soon or at all the deponent sayeth not. 
out several suggestions from widely different sources 
indicate that the idea is in the air. Maybe it is 
‘'t hand and maybe it is not. Some of the fratermty 
will denounce it as so utterly foolish as to be beneath 
‘ontempt. Well try to bear up under this, but we 
‘hall continue to think it is well werth noticing. 
\ man may be contended with things as they are; 
‘'e may consider himself a bright and shining light 
‘n the commercial world. But the fact that our busi- 
less is different from and more efficient than it was 
_ quarter of a century ago is a pretty fair indica- 
‘ion that some more changes will come along in the 
next quarter of a century, and no man is a bright and 
shining light in any department of our well known 
‘fe whose mind is hardened against innovations and 
Who is unwilling to judge them on their merits. 
Some of us thought we could not sell for cash, but 
more and more retailers are being forced by outside 
“ompetition to come very close to a cash basis. Some 




















“Would have caused a loss of trade.” 


of us thought that we couldn’t guarantee the price 
of the material to build a given house, but the out- 
side men began doing it and are forcing us to that 
very thing. One day an old and slightly intoxicated 
retailer orated to me for an hour for the purpose 
of showing me that the world was speedily going to 
the devil because aeroplanes had been invented. It 
took me much less than an hour to make up my mind 
that his yard was going the slipshod path to the 
final bust-up because he didn’t know about or care 
for any method or device that wasn’t known in the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. 


A Buying Organization Should Be Efficient. 


But this buying organization belongs somewhere 
in the future, and we never prided ourselves on be- 
ing astrologer or clairvoyant enough to guess the 
exact outlines of something that has never showed 
itself to mortal eye. There will have to be a crop 
of pioneers and a number of experiments. We wish 
them success, because we want our business to keep 
as efficient as modern merchandising science will 
make possible. We don’t want new mechanics that 
are not called for and that will rot make it possible 
for us to do business easier and more efficiently. I 
onee heard of a mill whose boss got inoculated with 
the efficiency fever and sent for experts to put in 
elaborate cost-finding systems for him. It was done. 
The workmen were required to fill out time cards 
that gave the exact amount of time expended on 
every job. Added to this was an exactly accurate 
material account. Storage charges were estimated 
and added, as were office expenses. When the expert 
got through there seemed no possible computable cost 
that he had not cornered and skinned. But the final 
effect did not seem to be good, for the profits did 
not increase, and the general manager seemed to be 
no better informed than he had been back in the 
rule-of-thumb days. Finally he called in another ex- 
pert to help him out. This 


man went over the sys- 
tem and found it apparently all right out in the 


factory, but he chased it into the office and suddenly 
asked what was done with the elaborate reports that 
came in. Then the manager grinned a sheepish grin 
and owned up that they were so complicated he 
couldn’t make head or tail of them and dropped them 
into the waste basket. He had relied on the system 
to impress his men with the idea that the boss knew 
every move they were making and let it go at that. 
He didn’t know how to use his own machinery. The 
second expert simplified the system somewhat and 
taught the boss how to use it. That brought about 
some rather sweeping changes for the better. 

What we are getting at is this: We don’t want 
a new organization merely for the fun of having 
something new. There are mcn who like to belong 


to things and who organize clubs and associations for 


the mere joy of being a member of another thing. 














“What was done with the elaborate reports.” 





Business is not run on such lines. A buying ageney 
will be anything except a social organization, and 
it will have to justify itself under the cold, search 
ing light of efficiency before it will even be tried. 
Verily, brethren, in all things we have to keep our 
shirts on. I have listened to efficiency experts until 
I drifted off on a rosy cloud and knew just how the 
world could become rich and benevolent through the 
practice of cost finding. Yesterday I listened to a 
hard-headed, narrow-gage farmer trying to get sar 
castic at the expense of his State agricultural col 


lege. How was them blamed perfessors to know any 
thing about farmin’, anyway? We’ve got to keep 


alang with the procession, neither very far ahead nor 
very far behind. LEither position is likely to throw 
a hole into our prosperity. Temperamental and flighty 
reforms that go off prematurely sometimes work out 
well, but it is generally an accident. Those that 
are assured of success may look just as strange at 
first glance, but they are the reforms that have stood 
the cold, dispassionate test of facts and figures and 
have a solid basis of practicality as well as a warm- 
ing touch of imagination. 


Where the Plan Might Be Started. 


The middle West is a good place to try out new 
schemes, for the reason that it has a clearer business 
atmosphere than the East has. Does that seem like 
a gratuitous insult? If it seems so I apologize for 
its appearance; it is not intended to be insulting. 
The West has talked about the speculative fever 
of the East in tones of condemnation until the state- 
ment has become a commonplace and has lost some 
thing of its pristine punch. But the fact that the 
Kast continues to be regarded as ready to make a 
dollar regardless of indicates a 


consequences grain 
or two of truth in the belief. No business is iso 
lated. It can’t be entirely sound or unsound, honest 


or tricky in itself. It touches too many other busi 
nesses and men entirely to escape taking on some 
of the characteristics of its associates. A sound and 
responsible bank does business with a tricky broker: 
The bank protects itself against loss, but its patrons 
in a remote section of the country hear of the wild- 
cat operations of the broker and know he deals with 
this particular bank. Their confidence in its sound 
ness is lessened. A reputable lumber yard sells to 
the employees of a factory that is in the throes of. 
high finance. Presently these throes result in a sud- 
den shutting of the factory. The reputable yard 
suffers heavily for a fault not its own. 

There are not a great number of cities of huge 
size in the middle West, and the vast majority of 
the labor done there adds definitely to the wealth 
of the country. As a result the western business 
man is in an atmosphere of wholesome labor and 
he sees more clearly than does the business man who 
is surrounded by operators who have repealed the 
eighth commandment from their private decalog. The 
methods that will appeal to us, other things being 
equal, are the methods that are worked out of the 
experience of men intent upon adding to the wealth 
of the country, not those that are fixed up by men 
whose labor adds nothing to the value of goods or of 
service, And these methods will be tried out to the 
best advantage in a section where the ideals of busi- 
ness smack less of putting money in the purse. 

This is painting the thing broadly. There are very 
few crooks among retail lumbermen, and these are 
distributed pretty evenly all over the country. The 
nature of retailers’ work is such that they must add 
to the service which the world can’t get along with- 
out. We have met a good many eastern retailers and 
found them to be fully as reputable men and of as 
high ideals as may be found anywhere. It is their 
misfortune if they are situated in an abnormal busi- 
ness atmosphere. But we continue to have more faith 
in the middle West as a business experiment station. 





EASTERN WASHINGTON IS PROSPEROUS. 

That the eastern Washington country is in a prosper- 
ous condition, but that the lumber trade has not as yet 
felt the beneficial result of it to any large extent, is in 
dieated in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber 
Company, Walla Walla, Wash. In his letter Mr, Craw 
ford says: 


Our eastern Washington country is as prosperous as usuil 
so far as the crops are concerned. There has been some 
slight damage done by hot winds to the wheat. However, } 
think this damage is limited to localities, and only of a 
minor nature then. The yield and the price will both be 
nbove the average, it seems to us, but for some unexplainable 
reason the demand for lumber is still in the “dumps. 
l'eople seem to have entirely forgotten about building new 
houses and are perfectly content to live in the old ones it 
they can arrange to get an automobile and do most of their 
living out of doors. If they can arrange to get an automo 
bile they are perfectly willing to sleep in a tent at night to 
have the automobile to live in all day, as that seems to be 
what most of them are doing. 





EUGENICS AND THE USE OF WOOD. 


PORTLAND, ORE. July 24.—A baby corral made of 
strips of wood, put together in such a way that it can 
be converted into a crib or a fence to encompass kiddies 
is being manufactured here by the Boardman Manufae 
turing Company, in which are interested J. 8. O’Gor 
man, of the Wisconsin Logging Company, and Harry 
Nicolai, of the Nicolai Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturer of fir doors. In addition to making a new 
use for lumber, it without doubt will mean ‘‘ better 
babies,’’ which is the title of a little booklet descrip- 
tive of it. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Keeping a Record of Costs Practically — Lumber Sales Increased Through Attracting the Farmer’s Self Interest — 
Trade Journals Used to Enlist the Yard Man’s Rgaentiation of Business—Laying Shingles Sensibly. 


RETAIL METHODS CONTEST CLOSED. 

The Retail Methods Contest that has been in progress 
since April 1, comes to a close with this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Announcement as to the next 
contest will be made in a later issue. Announcement 
ot the prize winners in this contest will be made just as 
soon as the judges have been enabled to reach a ver- 
dict. Prominent retail lumbermen whe have already 
accepted appointment as judges for this contest are: 
N. E. Holden, Danville, Ill.; William Ryan, Toledo; 
F. M. Yartley, Baldwin, Kan.; Chas. W. Lanz, Bedford, 
Ind.; E. H. Elliott, Frankfort, Ky.; J. W. Paddock, 
Pana, Il. 

Shingle Contest Continues. 


The contest on ‘‘ How to Make a Good Shingle Roof’’ 
will continue and letters are solicited from anyone inter- 
ested, giving ideas as to how to lay a shingle roof to get 
the best results. Every letter printed will be paid 
for at regular rate and the one selected by the judges 
as the best will be awarded a cash prize of $50. This 
contest will be judged by a committee of two shingle 
manufacturers, two retail lumber dealers, two carpen- 
ters and a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COST SYSTEM SHOWS QUICKLY PROFIT OR 
LOSS. 
PAwL, IDA. 
We are using a cost system that has proved to be 
very valuable to us and which may be of some interest 
and assistance to the trade generally, 


The lines handled are divided into the following 
groups: 
Fir lumber Suilding paper and wall 
Pine lumber board 
Miscellaneous lumber Paints and oils 
Shingles Lime 
Lath Cement 
Fence posts and poles Plaster 
Sash Wire 
Doors Screen goods 
Millwork Molding 
Nails Miscellaneous stock 


3uilders’ hardware 


Two large sheets, ruled in ten pairs of columns each, 
are used for this work. Amounts of sales in each line 
are distributed under proper head in the first column 
provided for such stock, and net cost of each sale entered 
opposite in the second or cost column. Columns, when 
totaled, give the day’s sales in each line and the cost 
of goods sold in each line, and the total of all columns, 
the total sales and cost. When expenses and discounts 
are deducted and discount and interest received added, 
net profit or loss is obtained. 

Transfer sheets are used for daily, monthly and yearly 
totals, and thus is provided the sales and profit record 
for each and every line handled for any and every day, 
week or month in the year. 

Lines not moving properly may be pushed and those 
not yielding satisfactory profits discovered. I have 
heard a dozen dealers say, ‘‘I do not believe that I 
make a cent on such and such a line.’’ With such a 
system all guesswork is eliminated and the ‘‘drones’’ 
may be picked out, and, unless they are some of the 
‘necessary evils,’’ either dropped or prices raised to a 
profitable basis. 

It may seem that this system is cumbersome, but such 
is not the case. When familiar with the arrangement 
of columns, and costs, average retail sales aggregating 
$150 to $200 can be handled in from twenty to thirty 
minutes ; and I do not believe that this time can be 
spent in any more profitable way than in the compila- 
tion of such information. 

Many dealers use cost systems of various kinds, and 
when such are in vogue the additional labor entailed is 
very slight. 

I would appreciate criticisms and suggested improve- 
ments in the above described system. 

C. A. BuRKE, 
3urke Lumber & Supply Company. 

The above article was accompanied by illustrated 
forms of the columnar sheets used, which, "however, are 
sufficiently described in the article itself and would 
take considerable space to reproduce. 

The method described of extending all sales at cost 
price as well as selling price has been used to some 
extent in some lines of business and was fully described 
and illustrated in a ‘‘Self Proving Accounting System’? 
published over twenty years ago. It is, however, more 
easily applicable in a business where sales are few in 
number and large in amount rather than a_ business 
where the sales are numerous and complicated. Wirt M. 
Hazen, of Three Rivers, Mich., whose accounting methods 
were described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time 
ago, goes over his daily tickets and figures the 
gross profits in much the same way as here described, 
and makes a balance sheet every second day, which sets 
out operating results in addition to assets and liabilities. 

It is believed, however, that these results could be 
secured more adequately and with less clerical work if 
the method here described of keeping an account with 
twenty different lines of goods were so extended as to 
keep a. separate account for every separate item of 
goods. Suppose, for example, that three different kinds 
of shingles are carried in stock with a separate account 
for each. The quantity of shingles sold as well'as the 


sales 





selling price could be extended into the account and 
at any time the total quantity sold, multiplied by the 
unit cost, would give the cost of the merchandise, which, 
subtracted from the sales, would give the gross profit. 
This would avoid the necessity of extending cost upon 
each separate item and at the same time would give a 
complete, perpetual inventory system, which would show 
satisfactorily the amount of each kind of stock on hand, 
the quantity of stock sold in a given period, and, there- 
fore, the minimum quantity at which repurchasing 
should be attended to and the quantity necessary to pur- 
chase in order to supply the average trade for a given 
period. Entries of purchases received into the account 
could also be accompanied by information as to the 
price paid so that such a stock system becomes also a 
purchasing record, giving the prices paid for any given 
item over as long a past period as may be desired. 


HOW ONE RETAILER INCREASED HIS LUMBER 
SALES. 





TYRONE, OKLA. 

I am sending herewith copies of three circular letters 
that I have used very successfully in increasing the sales 
of lumber from our "yard. Letter No. 1 was issued last 
year when the granary season for the storage of wheat 
was opening. A granary for 3 cents a bushel proved 
very attractive, so at the beginning of the season for 
row crop granaries I issued letter No. 2, with No. 1 
pinned to it. This season I am getting out letter No. 3 
which I trust will be even more successful than the 
others. Our company will use the No. 3 form with varia- 
tions for local conditions at its twenty-four other yards 
this year. One of the benefits of this granary plan is 
the fact that I specify items and materials and am thus 
able to sell short lengths and items on which I am over- 
stocked. The letters are as follows: 


Letter No. 1. 
TYRONE, OKLA., July 17, 1914. 

DEAR Friend: For three cents a bushel we will furnish 
you material of quality to build a granary that will hold 
your entire crop and guarantee that the granary will cost 
you less than you would pay to have your grain hauled to 
market. Besides the 5 cents a bushel you make by bringing 
your wheat to market yourself instead of hiring help, you 
can always get better prices if you are not compelled to seli 
when the elevators are full and no cars are to be had. 
Maize went from 50 cents a hundred, when you had it, to 
$1.50 a bushel when you did not. Put some of this enor- 
mous wheat crop in your bins while it is cheap and you are 
busy. Haul it to town next winter when it is high and 
you have lots of time and invest the extra profits with us 
in a new house and barn, 


COMLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 


3y Glen Wood, Local Agent. 
Letter No. 2. 
TYRONE, OKLA., October 17, 1914. 


DEAR Sir: Last summer we made you the enclosed liberal 
offer. All who accepted made money. Many made the 
difference between 60 cents and $1.03 a bushel on their 
wheat or $430 a thousand bushels. If the European war is 
to continue, the present price of grain is entirely too low, 
as millions of producers are now only consumers. The 
world’s supply of all grains is short and will be still less 
next year. We have an enormous stock of lumber, bought 
before the war, and we are going to extend this offer so 
you can profit by past experience. 
COMLEY LUMBER COMPANY, 
By Glen Wood. 
Letter No. 3. 


TYRONE, OKLA., July 12, 1915. 

DEAR FRIEND: Last year over fifty of our customers paid 
us $69 for enough lumber and shingles to build themselves 
a 2,300-bushel granary on our famous 38-cent a bushel plan. 
Many made the difference between 60 cents a bushel and 
$1.50 a bushel or $2,070. All made money. Wheat will be 
worth more this year at threshing time than it was last 
year, but with prediction on every hand of a three-years’ 
war, there is every reason to believe that after the bulk 
of the crop is in the hands of the speculators prices will 
go much higher than at any time last year. Lumber prices 
are now somewhat advanced but we were fortunate in plac- 
ing large orders before the advance that will enable us to 
duplicate our last year’s granary offer. 

The drawings produced herewith give but a poor idea of 
the splendid appearance of these sturdy 3-cent a bushel 











granaries. The single 2,300-bushel granary costs $69, or 
you can join two of them together with a wide driveway for 
$23 extra, making you a 4,600-bushel granary and a splendid 
wagon shed for $161. Or you can put a few pieces of 





2x12 lumber 


across the ends of the driveway 
time and give vourself a 6,900-bushel 
get time to haul some of it to market. 

This shape of building also adapts itself very well to a 


at threshing 
granary until you 


combined barn and granary and we do not believe it can bo 
surpassed for appearance, convenience, durability or eco: 
omy. Orders placed now will be filled at this price at an, 
time during the next ninety days. 
CoMLEy LUMBER COMPANY. 
Aim for the Best. 
By Glen Wood, 
The Paint Doctor. 


N. B. Ask about our ideal home for $879. G. V 





‘“‘INTENSITY IN BUSINESS’’ THIS DEALER’S 


GOAL. 
CHURUBUSCO, INDIANA. 

Every one should know that this is an age in the 
business world that requires every effort, along every 
line, to make things win out; and to show up a profit at 
inventory time. 

It is a time when one must strain every nerve and 
muscle, and keep things in time, as it were, to keep 
things right side up. 

I have found great trouble in getting my men, few as 
they are, to realize the necessity for ‘‘intensity in busi- 
ness,’’ as I call it. 

It has seemed so hard to get them to grasp the idea, 
to get them to be alert to the little necessities of the 
everyday grind, to realize and to grasp the opportuni- 
ties that come every day and every minute almost, that 
if everlastingly responded to by a working force and 
followed up relentlessly are bound to make for success 
in the general wind-up. 

It is hard to explain just what I mean, but I believe 
every business man feels more or less the lack of that 
grasping power in his employees that he would like to 
have them get. 

I have tried a little experiment along this line since 
the first of the year, that, while it has given me some 
degree of success along the line I had in mind, has 
not fully met the demand, and if you think it might help 
some brother reader of the LuMBERMAN I would be glad 
to receive through the columns of your paper the views 
of someone who has had the same desire as I to instill 
into his men that ‘‘intensity in their business’’; for it 
is their business as much as it is their employer’s busi- 
ness, and that is the idea that is hard to get into their 
heads, no matter how good and industrious they may be. 

My Plan. 

I read a great deal in the various trade journals, 
especially in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as it is the 
closest to the heart of our business. I ‘have acquired 
the habit of marking items that I think may have a 
good impression on my yard man, and have left these 
marked items in a conspicuous place on the desk at 
noons that he might notice them, as he is always in the 
office while I go to dinner. 

Then I have handed him magazines after I have read 
them, and told him to take them home if he eared to— 
that there were some very valuable articles in them per- 
taining to the business. 

I am always careful to show my own Gesire to make 
every lick count by pointing out to him the reasons why 
I have done thus and so. 

IT can see a marked improvement in his work, due, I 
believe, to a desire instilled through the reading that he 
has done to do the best he can, as he is ambitious. 

However, the exact effect that I had hoped for has 
not yet taken hold of him as I would like it to, and at 
the same time I believe it is in him, but how to bring it 
out is what I am seeking light upon. WD. 8. 





THE PRIME FACTORS. 


CusTAR, OHIO. 

Two things are very essential in making a_ good 
shingle roof—the material and the man. Good shingles, 
manufactured from live timber, straight grained and 
well seasoned (not baked), evenly sawn and smooth sur- 
face; you can not make a good roof from thick and 
thin shingles mixed. The sheathing should all be of the 
same thickness, whether solid sheathing or roof strips— 
I prefer the latter—and should be of a thickness that 
the shingle nail will not go clear through, as it is well 
known that a nail driven through a board will not hold 
as well as one driven part way through. Shingles should 
be 4 to 8 inches wide—I prefer 4 to 6 inches where it is 
possible to get them. No shingle should be laid so the 
joint between the course being laid and the joint on 
the course below is less than 114 inches. Two nails to a 
shingle, and shingles should be damp when laid. 

The man employed should be a man of good judgment 
and take pride in doing his work well, and not in a hap- 
hazard way, as is often the-case especially in contract 
work. 

There is a wrong and right side to every shingle. All 
shingles should be laid so the water will not run with 
the grain of the wood instead of against it, which I am 
sorry to say is very seldom done. Shingles laid this way 
never turn up at the butt, as we often see on roofs laid 
in a haphazard way. The pitch of a roof should be not 
less than 9x12; prefer 10x12, as shingles last longer 
on a roof from which the water runs off quickly. Use 
copper, zine or galvanized nails; prefer cut nails, as 
they are less liable to split the shingles. Prefer laying 
16-inch shingles 414 inches to the weather. Nail shingles 
so that the next shingle will cover the nail in the course 
below. Nails should be driven 5 to 5% inches from 
butt of shingle where laid 414 inches to the weather, and 
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no more. The nail should be driven so that the head of 
the nail is down on shingle and not in shingle—not one 
neil head driven clear in the shingle and the next so 
that it holds the shingle solid. There should be a ridge 
10'| on the comb of the roof to protect the last course, 
for if this is not done in the last two courses the heads 
of the nails are exposed and soon you will see shingles 
become loose and blown off. 

As much depends upon the man as the material in 
making a good, lasting shingle roof. The same as the 
mun behind the gun, he can waste all the ammunition 
and accomplish little. 

If the manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers would 
mike an effort to see that the right kind of material 
was used and manufactured and the right kind of nails 
used and would educate the mechanic or carpenter as to 
how he should do the work and induce him to do it, 
the different kinds of roofing would not make the in- 
roads they have. The manufacturers of composition 
roofing furnish with every roll instructions as to how to 
put it on, how much lap to give it, how close to drive 
nails, and expect the rules to be followed or the guar- 
anty is void. 

Neither manufacturers nor dealers in shingles advocate 
any method of putting the shingles on, and anybody that 
can drive a nail can lay shingles, is the slogan. The 
sellers of composition roofing going through the country 
notice houses with shingles blown off, turned up at the 
butt, go inside and see the shingle nails protruding 
through roof boards, holes in the roof where the carpen- 
ter nailed on stays while laying the roof, cracks where 
shingles were laid with one joint in one course directly 
over the joint in the course below and in consequence a 
leaky roof. They do not tell the owners the cause of all 
this, but advocate eemposition roofing and tell them if 
they will use it and put it on according to instructions, 
buy a certain kind of paint and apply every two years, 
they will guarantee the roof to last ten years. Were the 
same thing done to a good shingle roof it would last 
thirty to forty, or possibly fifty years. 

C. RB. HopxKIns. 





REITERATES THE COMMON IDEAS. 
Pana, ILL. 

I wish to say that when I was a boy I helped my 
father take from a barn roof shingles made from white 
pine that my father said had been on for forty years 
and they were fairly good, only worn very thin where 
exposed to the weather. If anyone knows of a roof 
made of any patent roofing that stood the test that long 
I would like to hear from them. 

I have no doubt that a 5 to 2 clear red cedar shingle 
will last as long as the white pine if properly laid— 
that is, on good, sound sheathing four inches wide and 
laid two inches apart, four and one-half inches to the 
weather, breaking joints not less than one and one-half 
inches. Be sure to use either an old-fashioned iron nail 
or galvanized. Steel nails will corrode or rust around 
the head and the shingles will blow off, while the shingle 
would be perfectly sound. I have known carpenters to 
save time by putting only one nail in a. shingle, 
whatever width. This will not do, as they will blow off. 
Two nails should be put in every shingle and very wide 
ones should be split. I have sold and had on my own 
roof many different kinds of patent roofing and none 
that I have seen has lasted over seven years, and many 
of them require painting at least every two years. It 
is my experience that none of them at the price of 
shingles are as good and then a tight covering of sheath- 
ing is required under patent roofings, which adds greatly 
to the expense. Shingles for me every time. 

C. B. PHELPS. 





GET GOOD MATERIALS FIRST. 


NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C. 

To make a good shingle roof it is necessary first to 
purchase good materials; good roof-boards, good shingle 
and good nails. 

A good shingle roof is not laid for the time being 
but for a generation, and it will last a generation and 
longer if properly put on. 

The roof-boards should be good, sound, 1x4 strips 
Spaced two inches apart, sized and well nailed. Money 
saved in buying cull boards will certainly be lost in the 
life of the roof, for the shingle nails must have a sound 
foundation in order to hold. 

‘The shingles should be the best available. The few 
cents per thousand saved in buying an inferior grade 
will prove a poor investment in the course of a few 
years. Buy shingles that are guaranteed to be 100 per- 
cent edge grain, 100 percent clear, 100 percent free from 
sap, and that are full thickness. Shingles that are not 
edve grain will warp. Those that are not clear will 
develop leaks. Sap will rot and cause leaks. Shingles 
that are full thickness will last longer than ordinary 
sh'ngles, because a good shingle will wear out before it 
rots, 

Stains and mineral paints will lengthen the life of the 
roof and will also act as a fire retardant. 

The nails should be of the best, for the life of a 
shingle roof is no longer than that of the nails with 
wich it is put on. A third solid zine or eavily coated 
zie nail should be used, as it is the best rust-resisting 
neil to be had at a moderate price. The ordinary wire 
or cut nail and most of the galvanized and blued nails 
will rust quickly. This means roof trouble. 

Before laying, the shingles should be thoroughly 
scaked—kiln-dried shingles for three or four hours and 
f’een shingles for one or more hours, as they will be 
more or less air-dried. Start at the bottom of the roof 
and work up. Lay the first course three-ply. Use a 
Sitaight-edge to assure alignment. Lay 5/2, 16-inch 
Shingles four and one-half inches to the weather, on less 
tian a half pitch. A half pitch will stand 6/2 shingles 





with five inches to the weather. LHighteen-inch shingles 
will stand five and five and one-half inches, respectively. 
Thoroughly soaked shingles should be laid with butts 
close together. Split extra wide shingles. Lay shingles 
with smooth side to the weather. Break all joints for 
each succeeding three courses. Do not break a joint 
over a nail. Use about five pounds of nails to the thou- 
sand. Use two nails for shingles six inches and nar- 
rower, three for wider. Nail about one-half inch from 
the sides of the shingle and six inches from the butt. 
Nails must be covered by the succeeding lap. Finish at 
peak with five and six-inch saddle-boards. Use tin 
shingles and flashing around chimneys. Use ten-inch 
valley tin in valleys. Save narrow shingles for hips, and 
lastly, throw out defective shingles. 
R. D, Hye. 


SHINGLES WEAR OUT; DO NOT ROT OUT. 


That the Washington red cedar shingle does not rot 
out but wears out and if properly applied to the roof 
will last during the life of the building without any 
care, attention or expense to the owner is the claim 
made by the C. A. 
Mauk Lumber Com- 
pany, of Seattle, 
Wash., in a recent 
letter to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, in 
which this company 


says: 





We desire to commend 
your paper for the inr- 
terest being shown in 
the defense of wooden 
shingles, 

To illustrate the effect 
of the weather on tle 
Washington red cedar 
shingle, to prove the 
contention that it wears 
out and does not rot 
out, we are sending you 
under separate cover a 
pieceof red cedar shingle 
from a roof laid thirty- 
eight years ago. 

You will note that this 
shingle is perfectly 
sound and free from 
rot; that the water has 
worn it practically to a 
wafer on the exposed 
surface. The wear fol- 
lowing the vertical sec- 
tion of the shingle is 
not a strong argument 
in favor of a vertical 
grain shingle, as you 
will see after examining 
the sample carefully. <A 
slash grain shingle 
would outlast a vertical 
grain shingle if laid on 
the roof so that the 
water would run over 
the hard flinty growth 
and not under it, and 
the shingles were, say, 
eight inches and under 
in width and properly 
nailed. 

This company 
pastes on the bunches 
of the shingles bear- 
ing its special brand, 

e a slip suggesting the 

use of a suitable nail 

ete., and the importance of seeing that the shingles 

are properly applied to the roof in order to secure the 
maximum service. : 

The shingle that had been in service thirty-eight 
years, that was sent by this company, is illustrated 
herewith. 


FAVOR TERMINAL YARDS. 


Boston, Mass., July 26.—A special committee of' the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce held 4 hearing teday to 
decide whether the chamber should favor the plan of the 
directors of the port of Boston to erect at South Boston 
a terminal somewhat similar to the Bush Terminal at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and which some interests have claimed 
might mean a severe loss to property owners in Boston 
by reason of the removal of storage warehouses and 
manufacturing interests. It is said that most of the 
lumber trade of the city favors the project, for besides a 
great amount of building it would mean increased facili- 
ties and efficiency in handling some lumber products, 
and it also includes a project for the construction by the 
State of a big lumber wharf at South Boston with stor- 
age yards, sawmills, finishing factories and dryhouses, 
Such a lumber terminal would do away to a large extent 
with the present excessive lighterage and storage charges 
on lumber at Boston, which are said to be higher than 
at almost any other port of the country. 











OLD LUMBER TOWN OFF THE MAP. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., July 28.—The name of the 
former prosperous lumber town of Meredith does not 
appear on the later maps of Michigan. The site of 
the once famous and thriving town has little in or 
about it to indicate that it once was one of the most 
promising villages in northern Michigan. Its streets 
are filled with grass and less than half a dozen build- 
ings remain, each of which is in need of repair. 

The town hall, a well constructed building and large 
enough thirty years ago for the village’s needs, is now 
being torn down and the lumber will be used in erect- 
ing a town hall nearer to the central part of the town- 
ship. This is the last of the more important buildings 
built thirty or forty years ago in Meredith’s booming 
days. 


REPORTS ON BRITISH COLUMBIA TRADE. 


The Canadian Northern Railway has for some months 
conducted investigations as to business conditions in 
Canada, and particularly the portions covered by its 
lines. Previous reports have covered all the Provinces 
east of British Columbia and now a supplementary re- 
port deals particularly with that Province. 

It has become evident, it says, that the business depres- 
sion in British Columbia was not entirely caused by the 
war in Europe, but that speculations of the boom period 
in real estate account for the greater portion of the 
trouble. Business men of Vancouver and Victoria and 
other cities say that while the European conflict com- 
plicated conditions of trade, the slowing down of provin- 
cial commerce, may justly be attributed to the economies 
British Columbians were forced to resort to in order to 
meet payments on the real estate they had purchased long 
before in the hope of obtaining a prompt and excessive 
profit. It is the feeling, however, in British Columbia 
business circles that the days of business discipline have 
resulted in a new perspective toward business generally, 
In regard to the lumber industry, the report says: 

In British Columbia, the worst effects commercially of the 
war overseas have been experienced by the men engaged in the 
lumbering industry. The demand for building material from 
the people in the prairie Provinces fell off sharply almost im- 
mediately after the outbreak of hostilities, and has not yet 
returned to its former volume. ‘This undoubtedly adversely 
affected a number of smaller operators, or at least those 
enterprises lacking adequate backing, but the larger concerns 
which were well financed have been able to easily weather the 
readjustment period. At present it wouid appear that the 
mills in British Columbia would be doing a much larger 
business if ships were available to move the product to its 
destination. A shortage of bottoms, as a matter of fact, 
appears to be the chief handicap. While prices have eased 
off somewhat the shrinkage has been taken up, possibly more 
than taken up, by better and what a manufacturer describes 
as “more tractable” labor. A remedy for the price trouble is 
being sought in plans for the organizing of a central selling 
agency, similar to that operating in the State of Washington. 

The millmen on the Coast say that stocks of lumber all over 
the world are badly in need of replenishment. If from the 
confidence engendered by the harvesting of a good crop 
building resumes its former activity in the Prairie Provinces 
and vessels are able to clear to newly developed markets in 
Great Britain, the West Indies and the American Atlantic 
Coast States they expect a business which will tax all their 
available facilities. 

It is stated that the credit situation in the Province is 
improving. The agricultural situation is distinctly en- 
couraging. Increases are reported in land clearing, and 
diversified agriculture is making progress. The growing 
of small grain is being started in the Provineé so that 
very little wheat will have to be imported this year from 
the prairie Provinces. 








PLANS TO STIMULATE FARMING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—Millions of acres of 
farm land are undeveloped because of a lack of good 
roads. Much of this land is in the vicinity of National 
forests and in many cases farming in these localities is 
still pioneering under extremely difficult conditions. The 
settler, struggling to erect his home and farm buildings 
and to clear his land, can not afford to pay high taxes 
or otherwise contribute toward the expense of road build- 
ing. An article in the Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture contributed by the chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, after mentioning these conditions, goes on to tell 
of the efforts being made by the Government to alleviate 
the hardships of such communities. 

In two ways the Government is trying to meet this 
problem: by public improvements made on National for- 
ests, and by direct contribution to the counties of a 
share in the forest receipts. More than 2,300 miles of 
roads and 21,000 miles of trails have been constructed on 
the forests and nearly 600 bridges and 18,000 miles of 
telephone lines. In addition there is annually appro- 
priated for the use of counties in which National for- 
ests lie 25 percent of the gross receipts that is to be 
used for road and school purposes, which amounts to 
nearly $900,000 a year. 

The article in the Year Book says the plan of the See- 
retary of Agriculture to anticipate future receipts from 
the National forests by securing an advance of money 
from Congress for the construction of roads, trails, 
bridges and other public works would stimulate agricul- 
tural development and relieve many struggling commu- 
nities from their present burden of taxation. This policy 
would apply only to counties where a considerable area 
of National forest land is so located that its resources 
can not be marketed at present, but will later yield large 
revenue. 


BOTH VOLUME AND PRICES BETTER. 
LUFKIN, TEx., July 28.—The Carter-Kelley Lumber 
Company, of Manning, is feeling pretty well over the 
prospects for business in the near future. Herbert 
Moss, general sales manager, says that the company is 
getting a very satisfactory volume of business and re- 
ports inquiries numerous and that it finds a slight bet- 
terment in prices. Its chief worry is lack of stock, 
but the company expects to have its stock back to normal 
size within the next thirty or forty days and to be in 
good position for the ‘‘rush’’ when it starts. O. S. 
Downer, formerly with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany at Noble, La., will take charge of the Carter- 

Kelley Lumber Company’s commissary August 1. 


LARGE BUYER ON MARKET THROUGH GOVERN- 
MENT’S AGENCY. 

Orrawa, ONT., July 28.—It is announced by the Gov- 
ernment that ‘‘the head of a firm that is probably the 
largest buyer of box shooks in the world is expected 
in Canada during September, and it would be con- 
venient if firms producing or able to produce suitable 
material would favor the Government with their names 
and addresses tegether with probable capacity for sub- 
mission to this buyer on his arrival.’’ 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen | 





HOW THE COMMISSION RULES. 


Rate Exactions Adjusted—Southern Lumber Charges 
Modified—Complaints Disposed of. 


{Bx ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down an opinion in which 
it condemns as unreasonable and unlawful rates charged 
by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship 
Company for the transportation of carload shipments 
ot logs, milled in transit at Alexandria, La. The Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Company, of Alexandria, filed com- 
plaint against rates collected on shipments from vari- 
ous points to Alexandria, milled in transit there and 
shipped out as finished produets to New Orleans for 
export. An aggregate of fifty-seven earloads of hard- 
wood logs was involved. The complaint arose princi- 
pally because of the fact that between July 22 and 
September 10, 1913, the railroad declined to apply 
milling-in-transit rates on logs, while applying them 
on rough heading, staves and stave bolts. The com- 
mission directs the Brenner company to prepare a state- 
ment covering the details of shipments. When such a 
statement, verified by the railroad, is submitted the 
commission will issue an order directing payment of 
reparation, 

Unreported Opinions Handed Down. 


The commission has handed down the following un- 
reported opinions: 

Dismissing a complaint filed by the Standard Lum- 
ber Company of Birmingham, Ala., protesting against 
a rate of 23 cents per 100 pounds charged by the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad on carload ship- 
ments of lumber from Bruce, Ala., to Winchester, Ky. 

Granting reparation to the Miller Manufacturing 
Company (Ine.) of Hicksville, Ohio, on overcharges 
made by the Baltimore & Ohio and its connections on 
shipments of wooden tent pins in carleads from Hicks- 
ville to Chicago, St. Louis and Mississippi River cross- 
ings. The rates applied on these shipments were 11.5 
cents per 100 pounds to Chicago and 17 cents to St. 
Louis. 

Directing the payment of $102 reparation to the 
Interior Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, on past ship- 
ments of lumber from Hyde, Tenn., to Carnegie, Pa., 
and reconsigned at Potomae Yard, Va., and other points 
to Bridgeville, Pa. The commission holds that the 
Southern Railway should permit such reconsignment on 
the basis of the joint through rate from Hyde to 
Bridgeville, plus a maximum charge of $5 for the extra 
services incident to diversion, 

The commission announces the reopening of the tap 
line case for further hearing with respect to the ques- 
tion of the distance between the mill of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company at Huttig, Ark., and the connection 
with the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway with the Iron 
Mountain road at Dollar Junction, Ark. 

The commissien has suspended from July 25 until 
November 22 schedules in a tariff filed by the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, proposing 
inereased rates on lumber from Wisconsin points. 

Announcement is made hy the commission that the 
southern carriers have filed a tariff, effective June 7 of 
this year, canceling proposed increased rates on_bar- 
rels to Gulf ports that were suspended by a formal order 
dated March 4. 

Modifies Opinion as to Southern Lumber Rates 

The commission has issued the following order modi- 
fying in specific instances its opinion relative to south- 
ern lumber rates printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of last Saturday: 


Upon further consideration of the record in the above 
entitled proceeding, and good reason appearing therefor: 

It is ordered, That the order entered in this proceeding on 
July 12, 1915, in so far as it required the cancelation on or 
before July 27, 1915, of certain schedules named in Louisville 

i tailroad Company tariffs I. C. C. Nos. A-138187 and 
A-13188; Agent Washburn’s tariff I. C. C. No. 183; Agent 
Hinton’s Supplement 28 to I. C. C. A-40 and tariffs I. C. C. No. 
A-87 and supplements 1, 2 and 8 thereto: Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway tariff I. C. C. No, 2159-A and Sup- 
plement 1 thereto: Illinois Central Railroad Company and 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Company Supplement 58 
to I. C. C. 3999; and Agent Anderson's I. C. C. No. 7, be, and 
it is hereby, modified so as to permit the carriers parties 
thereto to postpone upon one day's notice the effective date of 
these schedules for a period not to exceed sixty days, with the 
express understanding that on or before the date to which 
said schedules shall have been postponed under the permission 
granted herein the carriers in interest shall by supplements 
to or by reissues of said schedules establish rates in line with 
the commission's findings as announced in its report herein of 
July 12. 

It is further ordered, That the said order of July 12, 1915, 
be further modified so as to exclude the schedules suspended 
in Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company tariff I. C. C. No. 
A-13186 from the requirement that they shall be canceled, 
and that said tariff may be permitted to become effective on 
July 28, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That the order entered on July 25 
modifying the said order of July 12 in so far as it affected the 
tariffs filed by Agents Hinton and Washburn herein referred to 
be rescinded. 

It is further ordered, That a copy of this order be forthwith 
served upon the carriers parties to the schedules above desig- 
nated. 





Northern Pine Men Protest. 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association has 
filed with the commission a vigorous protest against 
tariffs filed by the Chicago & North Western, Burling- 


ton and other roads, effective on different dates in 
July, proposing increased rates on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates or an arbitrary higher from St. 
Paul, Miineapolis, Minnesota Transter and Stillwater 
to Chicago. The proposed rate is 12 cents. For years 
prior to March 15, last, the rate was 10 cents. Since 
that date it has been 11 cents. The complainant con- 
tends that the proposed 12-cent rate is unreasonable, 
unjust and unlawful and urges the restoration of the 
10-cent rate. 

The commission has issued an order directing the 
Pacific & Idahe Northern Railway Company and the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad to pay to the Boise Lum- 
ber Company (Ltd.) on or before September 1, repara- 
tion aggregating $6,058.61, with interest from July 1, 
1915, on account of an unreasonable rate charged for 
the interstate transportation of saw logs from stations 
on the former road to Boise, Idaho. This award is 
made on an agreed statement of facts. 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 26—In an_ unreported 
opinion the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint filed by the Gulf Lumber Company 
of Kast St. Louis, Ill., and Fullerton, La., against the 
Gaiveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Com- 
pany and connections, involving the imposition of an 
alleged prejudicial and discriminatory rate on lumber 
from Fullerton to Galveston, Tex., destined for coast- 
Wise movement. Since the hearing the defendant rail- 
roads have voluntarily established a reduced rate which 
is satisfactory to the shipper. 

On a complaint filed by Charles Este & Company of 
Philadelphia, the commission has handed down a ruling 
to the effect that the Atlantic Coast Line and connec- 
tions unlawfully exacted a demurrage charge of $30 ona 
carload shipment of lumber from Lamar, 8. C., destined 
to Portsmouth, Va., and held up at Pinners Point, Va. 
The car was held pending the payment of freight 
charges. The commission cited instances where it has 
in the past held that the exaction of demurrage under 
such conditions is unlawful. The lumber company, how- 
ever, Was not represented at the hearing, and the case is 
being held open until the party injured can be formally 
and officially identified. 

In an opinion by Commissioner Hall the commission 
dismissed a complaint filed by George M. Spiegle & 
Company et al., against the Southern Railway Company, 
attacking the railroad’s rules and regulations applicable 
to lumber handled in transit at Newport, Tenn. The 
commission held that these rules and regulations were 
not shown to be either unreasonable or unjustly dis- 
criminatory. The same ruling was made with reference 
to lumber bought by complainants at points between 
Newport, Tenn., and Asheville, N. C., shipped to New- 
port and reshipped under transit rates through Asheville 
to Virginia cities. The complaint was dismissed on the 
precedent established by the commission in the National 
Casket case. While upholding the reasonableness of the 
Southern Railway’s rules at Newport, the commission 
directed the railroad to discontinue a practice that has 
undoubtedly resulted in injustice to the shippers. In 
this connection the: commission said: 

The evidence shows that the agent of defendant at New- 
port fails to promptly issue freight bills showing scale 
weights of inbound and outbound shipments. How the delay 
occurs is not shown. It appears that outbound shipments 
are made on estimated weights based on the footage. If 
the scale weights thereafter reported show a_ substantial 
excess over the estimated weights, defendant refuses to per- 
mit the filing of additional inbound billing to cover such 
excess, but charges’ for it_at local rates from the transit 
point. In the National Casket case the commission con- 
sidered and found unreasonable a_ similar practice. De- 
iendant will be expected to remedy this situation so that 
injury or prejudice to Newport shippers will not continue. 

The commission has denied a petition for further con- 
sideration of the record in the complaint of the Anson, 
Gilkey & Hurd Company and others against the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, involving lumber rates from points 
in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Arizona and Nevada. 

In a formal opinion the commission has denied a 
petition of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota Railway 
that it be released from the commission’s order in Pulp 
& Paper Manufacturers’ Traffic Association versus the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company and 
others. In its original report on this case the commis- 
sion found that the railroads’ carload rates on pulp 
wood from Minnesota points to gateways and junctions 
of cennecting carriers in that state, applicable on ship- 
ments destined to points in Wisconsin and Michigan, 
were unleasonabie, and prescribed reasonable maximum 
rates for the future, effective August 1, 1913. The 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota road was a party to the 
original case. This road sought to enjoin the commis- 
sion’s order in the federal courts on the ground that it 
was not subject to its supervision, operating wholly 
within the State of Minnesota. While a temporary in- 
junction was granted, upon final hearing it was dis- 
solved. While the temporary injunction was in effect 
the railroad continued charging the rates which had 
been declared unreasonable by the commission. The 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota on March 2 last filed a 
petition with the commission for a rehearing of the 
case so far as it applies to that road, alleging that un- 
less the commission’s order were reversed it would be 
called upon to pay numerous reparation claims aggre- 


gating $3,000. The commission, after reviewing tie 
case in detail and showing that the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota has been doing considerable modification of 
its accounts, affirmed its original findings. 

The commission has granted an application filed sy 
Agent M. P. Washburn on behalf of the railroads pariy 
to his tariff, I. C. C. No. 137, for authority to establish 
a rate of 24 cents per 100 pounds on broom handles in 
carloads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, from South 
Pittsburg, Tenn., to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans on 
traffic destined to Havana, and to establish rates on tlie 
same commodity from South Pittsburg to Key West and 
Port Tampa, Fla., as much higher than the rate to 
Mobile as the steamer rate from Mobile exceeds the 
steamer rates from Key West and Port Tampa. This 
authority is granted only pending a final decision by the 
commission on application for relief from the provision 
of the long and short haul section of the interstate con- 
merce act filed on or before February 17, 1911. 

An application filed by Agent E. B. Boyd and granted 
by the commission authorizes the establishment of a rate 
of 23 cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments of port- 
able wooden houses, k. d., in sections, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, from Cairo, Ill., to Louisiana and Texas 
Gulf ports (except New Orleans), Pensacola, Fla., and 
Gulfport, Miss., without observing the long and short 
haul clause. 

The Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, Ark., and 
the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, of Hodge, La., have 
filed a vigorous brief with the commission, protesting 
against the proposal of the carriers concerned to blanket 
rates on lumber from Arkansas and Louisiana points to 
eastern cities and seaboard points. The case involves 
immediately certain advances in lumber rates sought to 
be made effective by Supplement No. 3 to Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railway Tariff No. 2746, effective 
April 1, 1915, and now under suspension by the commis- 
sion’s order pending investigation. The brief calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the only blanket rates now in effect 
from this section on lumber shipments are those published 
to Cairo, Thebes and St. Louis and group. The pro- 
posed blanket to eastern cities and seaboard points, it 
is declared, would be unjust, unreasonable and unlawful. 





LUMBERMEN WIN LIGHTERAGE CASE. 


Advances 





on Terminal Service Refused—National 
Wholesalers’ Association Victor. 


New York, July 28.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just rendered its decision in Investigation 
& Suspension Docket No. 572 covering lighterage and 
storage regulations at New York, 35 I. C. C., 47. In 
November, 1914, the various trunk lines entering New 
York filec tariffs to become effective January 1, 1915, 
containing proposed advances in rates and changes in 
regulations governing terminal and lighterage service 
in New York harbor. Among other things these tariffs 
propose a charge of 12 cents a ton for handling lumber 
and other commodities received on lighters or barges 
or delivered from lighters or barges at piers other than 
‘arriers’ station piers, also increased charges for extra 
towage to points beyond the New York lighterage limits. 
These tariffs were suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon complaints filed by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association on behalf of the 
lumber industry and by other associations and indus- 
tries interested in other commodities, 

W. 8S. Phippen, traffic manager of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, actively opposed 
these proposed advances at the hearings which were held 
in New York last March and subsequently submitted a 
brief to the commission covering the situation from the 
standpoint of the lumber industry. It was clearly shown 
that lumber and forest products are among the pro- 
hibited commodities which carriers will not handle 
through the New York pier stations; that the present 
track delivery facilities of the carriers are inadequate 
and they could not handle, in addition to the traffic now 
handled, all of the lumber and other commodities which 
are prohibited from pier stations and which are being 
delivered by lighter. Cars containing lumber consigned 
to New York for lighterage delivery are shunted on to 
the lighterage piers and the lumber is transferred by 
the carriers directly from the cars to lighters or canal 
boats. These boats hold from five to eight cars and, 
when loaded, are towed to the different deiivery points 
and the lumber is tendered for delivery over the string- 
piece of the wharf, where it is accepted by the con- 
signee, The egrriers proposed to make a charge of 12 
cents a ton in addition to the through rate for handling 
this lumber from their boats to the wharf. In its de- 
cision the commission finds that this proposed charge 
is not justified for the following reasons: 

(a) It would be discriminatory as between the different 
shippers of different commodities. 


(b) The assessment of any charge for terminal handling, 


the service having heretofore been performed under thi 
freight, rate, would have the effect of increasing that rate: 
and a proper justification of such an increase would involv: 
consideration both of the line haul and the terminal servic 
to be performed under the increased rate. There is no evi 
dence to warrant any finding upon the adequacy of the com 
pensation now received by the carriers for their complet 
service, e ° ° 

Where a terminal service has heretofore been treated by 
the carriers as a part of the transportation service covered 
by the freight rate and regularly performed by them the: 
may not now segregate that service and assign to it a sepi 
rate charge without taking into consideration, in order tv 
justify such charges, the entire through service of which i: 
forms a part and the compensation heretofore received fo! 
such through service. 


The commission also finds that none of the proposed 


advances in extra towing charges beyond the free light 
erage limits has been justified. 


The commission comments on the necessity for a thor- 
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ough revision of the tariffs governing terminal charges 
and practices at New York; states that the tariffs under 
suspension are ambiguous and must be canceled, and 
recommends, for the convenience of the public as well 
as that of the carriers, the adoption of a joint tariff 
containing such rules as are common to all carriers. 

This decision is of much importance to lumbermen 
making shipments to New York and closes another of 
the issues brought up in connection with the 5 percent 
advance rate case. If action had not been taken by the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
this proposed charge had been allowed to go into effect 
without protest it would have meant an additional in- 
crease in freight of approximately $3 a car on every 
ear of lumber and forest products lightered by the rail 
carriers in New York harbor. 

—ow™ 


ORIGINAL OPINION ON NORTHBOUND RATES 
STAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 27.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down an opinion in a 
separate case dealing with northbound rates on hard- 
wood from the Southwest, in which it holds that the 
recousideration and reargument of this case developed 
nothing that would justify a change in the conclusions 
expressed by the commission in its original opinion. 
The original opinion of the commission in this case justi- 
fied certain increased rates on hardwood from south- 
western points of origin to northern destinations. The 
case was reconsidered in connection with ‘‘Rates on 
Lumber from Southern Points,’’ decided last week and 
fully covered in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue 
of July 24. In disposing of the separate hardwood 
case, therefore, the commission makes reference to its 
findings in the larger case. The commission’s opinion, 
prepared by Commissioner Hall, says in part: 





Much importance is attached by petitioners to the fact 
that the average haul on hardwood moving on the yellow 
pine rate from mills in the socalled yellow pine blanket terri- 
tory is less than the average haul on yellow pine moving 
from that blanket territory to the same destinations. But 
this fact was clearly before us. The statistics of movement 
showed it and the carriers admitted it. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there’is an even greater difference be- 
tween the hauls of yellow pine from the mills in the north- 
ern and the mills in the southern parts of the yellow pine 
blanket. Our former conclusion was based largely upon the 
finding that, in a qualified sense and from a transportation 
viewpoint, “lumber is lumber” in this region. The yellow 
pine blanket rate had been accepted as reasonable, and there 
followed naturally the conclusion that the proposed increased 
rates on hardwood were proper in so far as they did not 
exceed the yellow pine rate as maximum and otherwise con- 
formed to such groupings as had been justified. 

The effect of our orders in the Tap Line cases is again 
urged upon our attention. It seenis sufficient to repeat that 
tap line divisions were not as general or liberal on hard- 
wood as on yellow pine. 





WILL OPPOSE FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—The board of governors of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association held a meet- 
ing at the offices of this body in the Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Company Building Friday afternoon to consider 
the best course to pursue as a result of the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission allowing the rail- 
roads to advance rates from originating points in the 
South to Ohio River crossings and therefore the through 
rates into Central Freight Association territory. Prac- 
tically all members of the board were present and con- 
siderable discussion of the subject was had. 

The Southern Hardwocd Traffic Association is some- 
what handicapped by the fact that there is no appeal 
from the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in rate cases. However, plans are considered through 
which it is hoped to secure a reopening of the rate mat- 
ters involved in this particular decision. The higher 
tariffs allowed by the commission have not yet been 
issued and the association has some time for considera- 
tion of this subject before the proposed rates can ie 
put in effect. An early conference will be arranged for 
with the attorney of the association, J. R. Walker, of 
Washington, D. C. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





(Bids Opened August 10, 1915.) 





Quantity Delivery at 

Article Feet. Navy Yard, Sch. 
Ash, white.......Miscellaneous....Washington, D. C.....8592 
Basswoo : 

seasoned ......Miscellaneous....Washington, D. C.....8592 
Beech, birch and 

maple, mixed..Miscellaneous....Portsmouth, N. H....8592 
Cherry,thoroughly 

seasoned ......Miscellaneous....Washington, D. 2 
COWNBMS ccahicvsieols.s 10,000 feet....Washington, D. C.....8592 
Cypress, Louisiana 5,000 feet....Charleston, S. C...... pers 


1,500 pounds.... Washington, D. C.....8592 
4,000 feet....Washington, D. C.....8592 
seasoned ...... 2,000 feet.... Washington, D. C 8592 


Oak; white: .......< Miscellaneous....Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk....8592 


Lignum-vitae ... 
Mahogany, Mexi- 

ean or African. 
Maple, hard, well 


Piles, creosoted, 
North Carolina 


or Virginia pine BO..<.OLfore, Ves <ic.cc.cs 8593 
Pine, North Caro- 
2 PRR Re Miscellaneous....Brooklyn, Norfolk... .8592 
Pine, North Caro- 
lina ceiling 
BIAOAG | 56 6 0s0c0 20;000 feet... Brovkign, N, Y....... 8593 
Pine, New Eng- 
land country... 30,000 feet.... Boston, Mass......... 8592 
Pine, Virginia.... 10,000 feet....Washington, D. C....8592 
Pine, white...... Miscellaneous....Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Norfolk.8592 
Pine, yellow.....Miscellaneous....Boston, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Washing- 
ton, NOFfOIR... 0.60 8592 
Poles, juniper 
(dock shores).. 100... .WOrtelk, Va...0...... 8593 
Spruce, New Eng- 
on EES 50,000 feet.... Boston, Mass......... 8592 
Spruce, poles and 
sticks .........Miscellaneous....Norfolk, Va........... 8592 
Spruce, sawn.... 5/000 Taet, ...  NORLOIE, Viobvs o:0 0006 0:0 8592 


Spruce, southern..Miscellaneous....Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk.....8592 


- 











Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








TO MAKE VIGOROUS STAND. 


U. S. Government Places Itself on Record in Protests 
Against Interference of Commerce. 








[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—It appears now as if 
the United States Government is about to take a vig- 
orous stand in the matter of its commercial rights which 
have been interfered with by the European war. It 
may be said without violating any confidences that no 
one in authority here believes that any amount of pro- 
tests to any or all of the belligerents will result in caus- 
ing them to cease entirely their interference with Ameri- 
can commerce, even to neutral countries, nor will it be 
possible for the export and import trade of the United 
States to assume anything like normal proportions until 
the war in Europe is ended. Nevertheless it is believed 
that the placing of this Government on record through 
the usual diplomatic channels, as a protestant against 
every act upon the sea which affects American interests 
and is in violation of the well grounded rules of interna- 
tional law, will profit this nation to a considerable 
degree. 

There is no doubt that there has been a decided stif- 
fening up of the foreign policy of the United States 
during the last month or six weeks. The last note to 
Germany makes more definite statements of firm determi- 
nation of the American Government to do things which 
its interests demand than any other American note in 
the whole book of war documents. It declares that this 
nation is contending for the freedom of the seas, and 
that it ‘‘will continue to contend for that freedom from 
whatever quarter violated without compromise and at 
any cost.’’ That is a strong phrase in diplomatic usage, 
and under most circumstances it would be construed as 
an announcement that the United States intended to 
fight for what it considered to be its rights, if they were 
not conceded peaceably by all nations which have trans- 
gressed them. It is doubtful, however, if either Great 
Britain or Germany will so construe the phrase, in view 
of the well known desire of this nation to keep out of 
the war. President Wilson believes that he has inter- 
preted the thought of the country as a wish for him 
to stand firm against aggression, but under no circum- 
stances to proceed to the length of war. The opinions 
of the chancelleries of Europe are reflected in the utter- 
ances of public men, in the official organs and in the 
embassies and legations here, and from all three sources 
it is learned that the predominant thought in the Euro- 
pean Governments respecting the United States is that 
this nation wil not declare war in order to secure its 
commercial integrity. 


Improvement in Situation Expected. 


But although the Government of the United States 
may not succeed in getting the European belligerents to 
remit their sins against American commerce entirely 
the administration is convinced that as the result of 
protests already made and those about to be made there 
will be some improvement in the situation. The bel- 
ligerents will not be quite so ruthless of the rights of 
American citizens as they have been. The exchange of 
goods with neutral European nations will be to some 
extent restored, and there may be a little more prompt- 
ness in paying for American owned cargoes which are 
intercepted and deflected to British ports. And by main- 
taining its demands that the principles of international 
law be adhered to the United States will be in a better 
position at the end of the war to claim large damages 
on behalf of those who have suffered through illegal 
depredations. The United States may demand, with 
reason, that an impartial international commission shall 
pass upon its claims for damages and reparation, and 
with a clear record behind it of having stood out for 
the rules of international law there would be a reason- 
able expectation of getting a full measure of favorable 
decisions. 

It is significant that the publication of the text of 
the last note to Germany was accompanied by an official 
announcement that a note would speedily be dispatched 
to Great Britain protesting against the alleged illegal 
acts of that government in interfering with American 
commerce through the operations of the so-called block- 
ade. To the extent that it is a blockade of German and 
Austrian ports this Government has recognized it, al- 
though it is a long distance blockade stretching far 
out into the ocean. To the extent that it intercepts com- 
merce between the United States and countries in Eu- 
rope which are not at war the United States has never 
recognized its legality and protested against it in a 
note dated March 30, shortly after Ambassador Page 
transmitted a copy of the Orders in Council of Mareh 138. 
That note was never answered by Great Britain until 
this week, nearly four months having elapsed. The re- 
sponse of the British Government followed so close upon 
the heels of the last American note to Germany as to 
create an inference in the minds of State Department 
officials that the statement of this Government’s pur- 
pose to proceed against all belligerents who interfere 
with the freedom of the seas was the immediate cause 
of its being sent. Certainly the British note could not 
have been prepared after the German note was dis- 


patched, for there was not time to have compiled such 
a lengthy document. It is presumed therefore that it 
was prepared some time betore, but that the British 
foreign office was holding up to see how events would 
shape themselves. If there were no signs of further 
protests from this country the answer probably would 
not have been sent, according to the views of high of 
ficials of the State Department. 


Will Not Deter Sending of Note. 


The receipt of this note from Great Britain will not 
stop this Government from making its protest, but it 
will delay the sending of the note as it will be necessary 
to array arguments to meet the British contention that 
its acts have been justified by international law and 
precedents created by the United States during its own 
wars. 

Administration officials have not been discoursive con- 
cerning their policies. They have not taken the people 
into their confidence about their proposed actions, further 
than the statements that have been published in the 
texts of the various notes indicate. There have been 
secret negotiations with Great Britain over American 
commerce about which the country knows nothing. It is 
impossible to state positively whether those negotia- 
tions have accomplished anything or not. It can not 
even be said whether the results of these negotiations 
will be manifest when the formal interchange of notes 
occurs, but there is a substantial body of circumstantial 
evidence that weighs strongly against the presumption 
that any good has been accomplished. It is well known 
that the most important cases of alleged damage to 
American shippers have not been settled satisfactorily 
either to the shippers or to the Government. The shippers 
have not been paid and millions of dollars are tied up 
in proceedings that bid fair to be dragged out in- 
definitely, 

By pressing more vigorously at this time for a settle- 
ment of its claims concerning the rights of American 
citizens to conduct sea traffic without interference from 
helligerents the administration hopes to solve an urgent 
domestic question. A very formidable movement is on 
foot among exporters and importers to compel Congress 
to pass legislation authorizing the President to make 
use of the embargo as a means of forcing belligerents 
to recognize American rights. Such legislation would 
in effect be a mandate upon the President to declare 
an embargo against the offending nations. It could 
only hit America’s trade with the Allies and particularly 
with England and would undoubtedly be a serious blow 
to that country and would also paralyze even more than 
now our foreign commerce. President Wilson has no 
wish to take such a step. Above all things he wants 
to avoid that sort of legislation and it is believed by 
administration officials that if this Government presses 
vigorously for its rights with a firm show that it will 
back up its demands the movement will die out and 
the shippers will be content to await the outcome of 
these negotiations. 





TIE BUSINESS IMPROVES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—After a year of dull 
business in railroad ties Washington dealers, who have 
many thousands of dollars tied up in the business, re- 
port that there has been an awakening and that the late 
summer and fall will see many cargoes of ties leave 
Potomac points for New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
In addition to the waterborne traffic in ties large quan- 
tities of them will be sent from Alexandria by rail to 
points not reached by water. L. A. Clark & Son, of 
Washington, are arranging charters for vessels to load 
in the coming month, and now have several barges at 
various points in the river taking aboard about 60,000 
ties. 





PERUVIANS APPOINT MEMBERS TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—William G. McAdoo, 
secretary of the Treasury, has received a cablegram from 
Senor Enrique Oyanguren, minister of finance of Peru, 
announcing the appointment of the Peruvian members 
of the International High Commission on Uniformity 
of Laws relating to Trade, Commerce and an Inter- 
national Commercial Court. This commission is an out- 
growth of the recent large Pan-American financial con- 
ference held in this city. 

The Peruvian Government, according to a statement 
issued by Secretary McAdoo, also adopts the latter’s 
suggestion that the first meeting of the commission 
be held in Buenos Aires beginning November 1. 

The Peruvian members of the commission are: 
Senores Antero Aspillaga, Nicanor Carmona, Eulogio 
Fernandini, Aurelio Garcia Lastres, Pedro Gallagher, 
Manuel Montero, Felipe Pardo and Mariano Pardo. 

Antero Aspillaga is a prominent economist of Peru; 
Nicanor Carmona is the alealde, or mayor, of Lima; 
Kulogio Fernandini is a well known business man of 
Peru; Aurelio Garcia Lastres is a prominent banker; 
Pedro Gallagher is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lima; Manuel Montero is a widely known 
physician; Felipe Pardo is a brother of the president 
of Peru and former Peruvian minister to Washington; 
and Mariano Pardo is a prominent lawyer. 
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COMMISSARY MEN TO FOREGATHER. 


National Association Will Hold Annual Soon 
—Comprehensive Program Prepared. 


Program announcements have just been issued for the 
sixth annual convention of the National Commissary 
Managers’ Association, to be held at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, August 24, 25 and 26. 

Ever since the organization of this association at 
Baltimore in 1910 a growing interest has been mani- 
fested in its activities and especially its annual con- 
vention to which are attracted the managers of com- 
pany stores operated by sawmills and mining institu- 
tions throughout the country. The fundamental pur- 
poses back of the association work are to promote the 
welfare of the commissary trade and to increase the 
individual efficiency of commissary managers. ‘‘In- 
creased efficiency through codperation’’ is the motto of 
the commissary men and apyone who has attended any 
convention in the past knows what a serious and sin- 
cere effort they make to help each other at these meet- 
ings. 

For the coming meeting at Cincinnati an excellent 
program has been arranged—‘‘the best in our history,’’ 
says the official announcement just issued from the of- 
fice of the secretary, Tracy D. Luccock, 801 Manhattan 
Building, Chicago. 

There will be three morning sessions and one after- 
noon session. Some of the speakers and a brief outline 
of their subjects are: 

F. C. Gifford, Chicago, secretary National Association of 
Box Manufacturers, who for many years has been a careful 
student of industrial activities and who will speak from a 
wealth of experience and observation on *“‘How the Commissary 
Manager Can Assist the Operating Company.” 

Frank Stockdale, Chicago, Lecture Service System Magazine, 
whose blackboard talk on “Keeping Up with the Rising Costs” 
is an exceedingly helpful and illuminating analysis of the 
problems of retailing and the cost of doing business. 

. S. Youker, Philadelphia, assistant manager division of 
commercial research, Curtis Publishing Company, whose first 
hand investigations of the retail field covering the entire coun- 








I. M. MEADOWS, OF PINEVILLE, KY. ; 
President National Commissary Managers’ Association. 


try eminently qualify him to speak authoritatively on his 
subject, ‘Retail Merchandising.” 

Anderson Pace, Chicago, secretary Produce Terminal Cor- 
poration (formerly industrial commissioner Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce), whose success in many departments © 
merchandizing work has been conspicuous; a brilliant conven 
tion leader. Subject: ‘Personality in Business.” 

R. H. Grant, Dayton, sales manager National Cash Register 
Company, a man of wide selling experience and a gifted 
speaker; a human dynamo. Subject: ‘‘Salesmanship.” 

J. W. Fiske, Detroit, director selling service, J. I. Hudson 
Company (formerly manager Dry Goods Economist training 
school), who began his merchandising career twenty years 
ago in a lumber commissary; one of the country’s leading 
store experts. Subject: “Better Management and Better 
Salesmanship.” 


At the Tuesday afternoon session the annual experi- 
ence meeting will take place, embracing five-minute talks 
by commissary managers and a general discussion of 
the following subjects: 


How to manage clerks to win their loyalty and increase 
their efficiency. (Can a commissary manager have a greater 
asset than harmony and enthusiasm among his clerks?) 

Building bigger business in the commissary, including a 
discussion of sales plans, contests, advertising schemes, bar- 
gain days, special sales, displavy—window and inside—winning 
the trade and good will of difficult customers, show cards and 
bulletin boards, meeting and beating competition, turning 
prejudice into confidence. 

Importance of departmentizing the commissary. 

Methods of making the store more inviting. 

Fundamentals in buying merchandise. 

The variety department. 

The meat department. 

Methods of cleaning out old stock. 

Planning for the Christmas trade. 

The delivery department. 

Putting character and “punch” into your advertising. 

Cost of doing business, 

Advantages of a uniform accounting system for commissary 
stores 

How inventory helps and hurts. 

Experiences with coupons, metal checks, scrip ete. Their 
comparative advantages. 

Credits and collections; installment plans. 

tefrigerating systems and ice plants, 

Farm trade. 





Throughout the convention a question box will be 
ready to receive from the commissary men suggestions 
for subjects and questions to be discussed. The box 
will be opened and the questions discussed at one of 


the sessions under the auspices of a special committee. 
In this manner it is expected that every subject of in- 
terest and problem concerning commissary management 
will receive attention for the mutual benefit of all 
present. 

A big feature of the convention will be the mer- 
chandise displays. Two entire floors of the Hotel Gib- 
son will be used for this purpose. Fifty leading manu- 
facturers and jobbers have arranged for space and will 
exhibit their lines, thus affording the commissary man- 
agers an excellent opportunity to get a line on ‘‘what’s 
new’’ and ‘‘what’s best’’ for their stores. These are 
being prepared at the urgent request of the officers of 
the association and they will be so handled as to inter- 
fere in no way with the business sessions. 

The social side will not be neglected. Elaborate en- 
tertainment plans are being made by the Cincinnati 
business men, including a banquet, an evening at Ches- 
ter Amusement Park, a vaudeville performance with 
Dutch lunch ete. In addition, there will be special en- 
tertainment features for the ladies. 

The officers of the association are: 

President—F. M. Meadows, Continental Coal Corporation, 
Pineville, Ky. 

Vice president—G. A. Musson, Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, Cal. 

Vice president—Herbert Moss, Carter-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, Manning, Tex. 

Vice president—A. W. Dowling, Hilton-Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany, Belfast, Ga. 

Vice president—John I. Bellaire, Wisconsin Land & Lumber 
Company, Blaney, Mich. 

Vice president—J. Milton Bailey, Bailey Lumber Company, 
Penland, N. C. 

Complete program announcements and convention in- 
formation may be obtained from the secretary, Tracy 
D. Luecock, 801 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


HO0-HOO'S ANNUAL APPROACHES. 


Preparations for the Big Event Are Well in 
Hand — The Program. 





The twenty-fourth Annual of the Coneatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, to be held September 9, 10 and 11, 
as previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be held in the House of Hoo-Hoo in the Forestry 
Court, south of the Horticultural Palace, Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, San Francisco. Head- 
quarters of the Annual will be at the Hotel Sutter, 
corner Kearney and Sutter streets, and the publicity 
committee, of which G. I. Buell is chairman, has ad- 
vised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that it has arranged 
for the following hotel rates for delegates and their 
families: 

Single room without bath, $1.50 and $2.50. 

Touble rooms without bath, $2 and $5. 

Single rooms with bath, $2 and $3. 

Double rooms with bath, $38 and $5. 








The hotel management will take care of reservations 
made either by letter or wire. 

The publicity committee also advises the following 
as the program for the annual as formulated to date: 

Thursday—Convention called to order at 9:09 a. m. by 
). D. Tennant, Snark of the Universe. 

Adjournment to 10:09 a. m. : 

Address of welcome by prominent Exposition official. 

Address of welcome by R. A. Hiscox, Supreme Bojum. 

Response by Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House 
of Ancients. 

Snark’s address. 

Appointment of committees. 

Friday and Saturday—tTbhe business sessions of Friday and 
Saturday, morning and afternoon, will be formulated by 
Snark Tennant and will include the reports of committees, 
discussion of the reports and the adoption of procedure goy- 
erning the future of the order. 


Entertainment. 
Thursday, 8 p. m.—Informal reception and dance at the 
House of Hoo-Hoo. 

Friday—On Friday afternoon the ladies will be taken on 
an auto sightseeing trip throughout the city and in the eve- 
ning a theater party will be arranged for their benefit. 

Detailed information about the auto trip and theater party 
will be posted in the convention hall on Thursday. 

Concatenation—Elaborate preparations are under way for 
the concatenation; this will be held in the ballroom of the 
Inside Inn, on the Exposition grounds, and the balcony din- 
ing room—o’erlooking the magnificent panorama—has been 
reserved for the “session on the roof.” A large class of kit- 
tens is promised and the Junior Hoo-Hoo is in active train- 
ing for the occasion. 

Osirian Cloister meeting and initiation 4:30 p. m. Satur- 
day. 

Saturday—The annual informal dinner will be held at 
6:30 sharp in the asembly room of the Commercial Club in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building; tickets $2.50 per plate: 
secure tickets early, at the House of Hoo-Hoo, from the 
committee, so they will know how many plates to provide. 
An elaborate program with special features will enliven the 
dinner. 

Sunday—Delegates and their ladies will be the guests of 
California Hoo-Hoo on a trip to Mount Tamalpais; luncheon 
will be served at the Mount Tamalpais Tavern and a royal 
good time is anticipated. 

The Mount Tamalpais trip will be the closing event in the 
series of affairs arranged for the pleasure of those attend- 
ing the convention, and the committee in charge of the 
festivities is sparing neither effort nor expense in making 
each and every feature of the entertainment as attractive 
as possible. 


Supreme Bojum Hiscox has announced that he will 
appoint the members of the local Nine as the committee 
on entertainment for the annual. The Nine are as fol- 
lows: R. Hendrickson, L. L. Long, Oliver J. Olson, 
W. H. Dillon, R. MacArthur, F. Paramino, Hugh W. 
Hogan, James Smiley and Junius H. Browne. 

All committees in charge of the annual are work- 
ing under the impression that the attendance of Hoo- 
Hoo will be heavy and the elaborate program that they 
have outlined for business and entertainment doubt- 
less justifies their expectation. 





ASSOCIATIONS AT WORK. 


Ten Conventions Are Scheduled — Yellow 
Pine Makers Protect Their Output. 


August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


August 5—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, Man- 
chester, N. H. Annual meeting. 


August 6, 7—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association, Isle of Palms, S. C. General meeting. 


August 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 


August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 


August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


September 9-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 20—-American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


OREGON TO MEET WITH WASHINGTON BRANCH 
OF COAST MANUFACTURERS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The Oregon branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has de- 
cided to meet with the Washington branch at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting to be held in Everett, Wash., July 
30. Already eighty-two acceptances have been received 
and many more are expected to indicate their intention 
to attend the meeting. Important matters will be con- 
sidered, including proposed increases in lumber freight 
rates and new grading rules. It is expected also that 
reports will be made by E. B. Hazen and J. W. Dem- 
sey, who represented the Coast lumbermen before the 
Federal Trade Commission at Chicago. 











ISSUES FIRE PREVENTION BULLETIN. 

A fire prevention bulletin has been issued by the 
Tuumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Association of 
New York, of which Willcox, Peck & Hughes are attor- 
neys and managers, Shepard French, of Seattle, being 
Washington manager. It is the association’s intention 
to issue this bulletin frequently and send it to policy- 
holders and friends, with the hope of bringing to the 
attention of operators of sawmill plants the necessity of 
taking greater care in preventing fire. Each issue of the 
bulletin will be devoted to some particular topic. The 
first one touches more particularly on the question of 
electrical hazard as applied to sawmill operations. A 
large amount of good information for mill and factory 
men is contained in this bulletin, and the collecting and 
disseminating of this information should do much toward 
lessening the loss of fire in the lumber and woodworking 
operations. 





TRADE MARK TO DENOTE QUALITY OF 
LUMBER. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 26.—Henceforth every stick 
of lumber that is sold through the new Yellow Pine Ex- 
change will carry an official brand that is to stand for 
excellence in quality and dependability of grade. This 


was decided upon at a meeting of 
the executive committee, held in 
om, = Jacksonville last Tuesday. A 
trade-mark, or brand, was adopt- 


ed, facsimile of which is repro- 


duced herewith. 
Mit hY4 . At present about forty of the 
so-called port mills in Georgia 
and Florida are members of the Yellow’ Pine 
Exchange. Each of these mills will have a number, this 
number being indicated on the trade-mark of each mill, 
to be branded upon the lumber of that mill. The idea 
of thus trade-marking the lumber is to guarantee to 
those purchasing stock from the mills of the Yellow 
Pine Exchange that the stock is right up to grade and 
quality, and that there are organization and reputation 
and capital behind this guaranty. 





—— 


DECIDE ON AGGRESSIVE POLICY. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 27.—A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La., attended a meeting of a committee at the head- 
quarters of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis yester- 
day, at which time the matter of reclassification of lum- 
ber was under consideration. Mr. Moore sought an 
expression from St. Louis lumbermen as_ to. whether 
they would adopt an offensive or a defensive policy. 

The entire subject was discussed informally and a 

resolution adopted unanimously as follows: 

It is the consensus of St. Louis lumbermen that the action 
should be aggressive; that they should not seek to defend 
lumber against the railway position for reclassification but 
that the lumber interests should make a strong case against 
reclassification and that they should seek in every possible 
way to give the Interstate Commerce Commission a_ strong 
presentation of the facts with regard to rates, classification, 
and every other phase of the iran sandy and selling end 
of the business so that the commission may have the lumber- 
men’s side of the case as strongly presented as that of the 
railroad companies. 

This was thought to be proper in view of the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has announced 
that its purpose is to conduct an independent investiga- 
tion of the lumber industry before any consideration 
will be given to the railways’ request. 

A committee composed of those present, with Julius 
Seidel as chairman, was appointed to work in con- 
junction with the executive committee of the Southern 
Pine Association, the committee from which will be 
named later by Secretary-Manager Rhodes. Those 
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jvesent at the meeting were: Julius Seidel, George 
tanek, John A. Reheis, Earl Kaufman, C. M. Jennings, 
\. J. Thomas, F. T. Reyburn, F. A. Gerber, Walter 
bodd, O. A. Pier and J. I. Brown. 





STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD 
LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 

According to the July, 1915, issue of the ‘‘ Hardwood 
lumber Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers of the 
United States and Canada, Members of the National 
liardwood Lumber Association,’’ a publication regularly 
compiled by that organization, it has an active member- 
ship of 842 lumber concerns prominent in the hardwood 
field. The booklet contains the rules and regulations 
that govern the inspection department of the association, 
its constitution and by-laws and ‘‘general information 
pertaining to the benefits of membership in this asso- 
ciation. ’? 

The compilation of membership shows gratifying 
strength in numbers and personnel in the membership, 
covering twenty-nine States and the Philippine Islands, 
and the membership includes twenty-three lumber firms 
listed as in Canada, one in England, and one in New 
Brunswick. In the important lumber cities, membership 
leads in Chicago with 63; Philadelphia has a member- 
ship of 37; Memphis 36, New York and Cincinnati each 
31, Pittsburgh 26, St. Louis 22, Boston and Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., each 21, Detroit 19, New Orleans 17, Minne- 
apolis 16, Louisville 15, Buffalo 13 and Toronto 12. 
Practically no lumber center of even fair importance 
but has a membership within the States and foreign ter- 
ritory listed. 

The book is a reliable guide to responsible lumber 
concerns, covering a wide territory. Secretary F. F. 
Fish advises that the association has a generous supply 
of the books, and will be glad to send copies to all in- 
terested on application to the association’s office, 1864 
McCormick Building, Chicago, 





REPORT ON TYPICAL ORDERS IS CHEERING. 


Demand for car material is strong and urgent in the 
territory of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, ac- 
cording to a report to its members issued this week by 
Secretary E. C. Harrell, who instances typical orders at 
good prices that show an encouraging development in 
the buying of car material. The report further instances 
big ear orders placed recently in Chicago. 

Secretary Harrell refers to satisfactory building oper- 
ations in other large centers, instancing Scranton, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Chicago, Detroit and Kansas City, and 
in his belief ‘‘building operations are more extensive 
than at any other time since the outbreak of European 
hostilities,’’ but he finds that similar encouragement 
does not come from cities usually supplied from south 
Atlantic and Gulf mills by water and says: ‘‘ Buyers in 
those cities seem hard to convince that there is notice- 
able improvement elsewhere. However, they must soon 
realize that it is a facet. Conditions in this particular 
will assuredly be different when the buyers know that 
the production can be and is being diverted to more 
profitable advantage.’’ 

Mr. Harrell’s report notes that mills are well sup- 
plied with orders for dimension cutting and are all ready 
to take on new business, and it finds encouragement in 
the assurance from buyers that lumber is firm and in 
its ability to reaffirm its statement of the previous week 
that conditions are steadily improving. 





PERFECT OAK FLOORING SELLING 
ORGANIZATION. 


At a meeting of manufacturers of oak flooring, held 
in Chicago, Thursday, July 29, organization was per- 
fected of the National Oak Flooring Company, a sell- 
ing organization that will handle a large production 
of oak flooring, a majority of the larger factories hold- 
ing membership in this company. The selling com- 
pany has been perfected and incorporation papers have 
heen filed. The officers of the company are as follows: 

President—Thomas Foreman, of Detroit, Mich. 

First vice president—H. A. Batchelder, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Second vice president—Robert Bruce, of Little Rock, Ark. 

Secretary-treasurer—William Eckman, of Cincinnati; Ohio. 

Headquarters of the company will be located at 
Chicago and a general manager and other officers will 


be chosen at a later meeting. The new organization - 


will market a large production of oak flooring and will 
engage in publicity and promotion work with a view 
to enlarging the market for this product. 





PROMINENT VISITORS IN CHICAGO. 


Among the prominent visitors in Chicago this week 
in the lumber trade were noted: Louis Curtis, of 
Curtis Bros. Company, of Clinton, Iowa; W. L. Roach 
ond Joseph Chapman, of Roach & Musser, Muscatine, 
iowa; Charles A. Bigelow, of Kneeland & Bigelow, 
l‘ay City, Mich.; C. B. Sweet, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Rae, of the Saw- 
ser-Goodman Lumber Company, Marinette, Wis.; 
'rown Morgan, of the Morgan Veneer Company, Pine 
‘luff, Ark.; R. J. Darnell, of Memphis, Tenn.; G. F. 
fawley, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Carl A. 
“Luster, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn. 





Ir aL buildings had as many floors on one story as 
id the structure at 137 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
‘Vis. which is now being remodeled, there would be a 
reater demand for flooring than lumbermen could sat- 
sfy. Six floors in the first story of the building were 
iscovered when the carpenters began to remodel the 
jlace. When one floor became worn out the owners simp- 
'y laid another over it. The building is one of the old- 
est in Milwaukee. 


LUMBERMEN HAVE THEIR PLAYTIME. 


Water and Land Outing, Baseball and Golf 
Give Them Recreation. 





TWIN CITY LUMBERMEN PLAN AN OUTING. 

A joint committee of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(Minn.) members of the St. Paul-Minneapolis Building 
Material Exchanges has planned a day’s outing for those 
organizations to be held Saturday, August 6. The com- 
mittee has chartered the steamer Red Wing and a large, 
double decked barge to carry the exchanges twenty miles 
down the Mississippi River to Grey Cloud Island, the 
excursion to leave the foot of Jackson Street, St. Paul, 
at 8 a. m. and to leave Grey Cloud Island at 4 p. m. 
returning, arriving at St. Paul at 7 p. m. 

The time spent on the boats will afford members op- 
portunity to greet their friends and meet strangers. 
A novelty of the trip desigued by the committee is the 
designation of one man whose identity is withheld 
whom, announcements say, ‘‘it will be worth your while 
to meet, as the twenty-third person who shakes his hand 
will be awarded a box of good, ‘smokeable’ cigars.’’ 
The secretaries of the joint committee, M. D. Fancher 
and C. T. Smith, announce that the excursion will be held 
‘‘rain or shine,’’ that the committee has tried to pro- 
vide an outing ‘‘differing in nature from that of any 
previous year,’’ and in extending invitations generously 
distributed the secretaries request that they be promptly 
informed of all who will participate in the excursion, 
that proper provision for their comfort may be made. 





HOST BALL PLAYERS DEFEATED BY GUESTS. 

NorRISTOWN, Pa., July 27.—The annual outing of 
the Grater-Bodey Company, the big lumber concern of 
this place, was held last Saturday at Port Indian, on 
the Schuylkill River, a few miles above here. As special 
guests they had with them on this occasion the Henson 
athletic organization from the yard of Edward F. Hen- 
son & Co., Philadelphia. Luncheon and supper were 
furnished by the hosts, who were about seventy in 
number. There were over twenty from the Henson plant, 
including the baseball team that won the afternoon 
game by the score of 6 to 0, and thereby won a silk 
pennant. In addition to the usual picnie features there 
were many aquatic and athletic events, for all of which 
the Grater-Bodey Company had provided handsome 
prizes. These events were open to the guests, who ear- 
ried off the honors in several events. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS HOLD OUTING. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 27.—The annual outing of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held last Friday at the Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club, at Noble. The devotees to golf, numbering eighteen, 
went out in the afternoon and one or two retailers who 
were members of the club played with them. One of 
these was Frank Buck and it just so happens that 
he won the sweepstakes. J. B. McFarland, jr., of the 
MeFarland Lumber Company won the low net. There 
were thirty-three to sit down to table to enjoy one 
of the dinners for which the club is famous, after which 
there was a free discussion of the present and future 
trade conditions. The consensus was that there was un- 
doubtedly a better condition existing today than there 
has been for some months and that the future looked 
good. After freight rates, the trade expansion bureau 
and several other matters had been discussed, the even- 
ing was given over to pleasure, which President William 
T. Betts, of Chas. M. Betts & Co., says is the main 
object of the affair. 





TO ESTABLISH INDEPENDENT TRAFFIC 
BUREAU. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—Following a conference 
between the Louisville Hardwood Club and Thomas 
Floyd Smith, of the Board of Trade, at which the ques- 
tion of using the services of the transportation commit- 
tee of the latter organization was discussed, it was de- 
cided by the lumbermen to proceed with plans for the 
organization of an independent traffic bureau, on the 
ground that the Board of Trade is not equipped to 
render sufficiently broad service. A committee composed 
of T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton Lumber 
Company; Edward L. Davis, of the Edw. L. Davis Lum- 
ber Company, and T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & 
Sons Lumber Company, was appointed to draft a plan 
upon which the bureau is to be formed. The codpera- 
tion of shippers in other lines will be secured and it is 
hoped to have an organization of at least 100 members, 
in order to have sufficient revenue to handle the proposi- 
tion in an efficient manner. 





HOLD PICNIC IN THE RAIN. 

The La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club held its sev- 
enth annual picnic at Glen Park, Ill., July 24. The 
picnic committee, consisting of Mark Anthony, | chair- 
man, F. T. Rolph and T. A. Pettigrew, had announced 
that the picnic would be held ‘‘rain or shine,’’ and rain 
unfortunately fell practically throughout the day. The 
committee had acceptances of its invitations from 135 
lumbermen, but the unpropitious weather narrowed the 
attendance to less than 100. These, however, defied the 
elements and enjoyed themselves thoroughly. Following 


*an elaborate dinner given in the main hall of Glen 


Park, the members devoted themselves to indoor amuse- 
ments, bowling, billiards, ‘‘shoot the chutes,’’ and the 
like. In the afternoon an impromptu game of baseball 


was enjoyed between rain drops. 
While the attendance and the weather were a disap- 
pointment to the committee, those who took part entered 





into the outing with zest and voted that the arrange 
ments made by the picnic committee, 
the circumstances, were most thorough. 


in view of: all of 





OHIO CLUBS IN JOINT OUTING. 

DAYTON, Onto, July 26.—The lumbermen’s clubs of 
Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, held a joint all-day out 
ing Saturday, July 24, on neutral territory at Tecumseh 
Park. It is said that in union is strength, but all who 
attended the picnic can vouch that it is certainly true 
that in federation is frolic. In all the many athletic 
contests keen rivalry was shown, but the 200 lumber- 
men of both cities were solidly united during the two 
feasts which were a welcome interruption to the con- 
quests of each. 

Special cars left Dayton at 9 a. m., while at 9:25 the 
Springfield delegation left their fortress. From 10 until 
11 o’clock in the morning the crowd, each member of 
which was tagged, spent the time making new friends 
and renewing old friendships, and hung both coats and 
formality on a ‘‘hickory limb.’’ The first event on the 
prograin was a tug of war in which the belligerents had 
to shake hands both before and after hostilities. IF. E. 
McKenzie was the leader of the winning Springfield 
dozen, while R. T. Shuey captained the defeated Dayton 
twelve, which lost two straight. Walking hand-in-hand, 
like true brothers, Weaver and Black won first place in 


the walking matcn, while James and Parcher annexed 


the second place. In the free-for-all race, in which 
twelve were entered, Paul Black, a black horse, won; 
David Young and Joseph McHugh were second and 


third respectively. He was a 100 to 1 shot, with no 
one holding any tickets. In the race of races, the fats 
running race, eight entrants lost considerable avoirdu- 
pois, but R. T. Shuey, Fred Fritschue and George Weiler 
gained first, second and third places respectively. In 
the sack race ten jumbermen entered the mouth of the 
yawning bag and the results were Ed Tibbels, first; 
Archie Johnson, second, aud Robert Lindemuth, third. 
They say that laughing is good for the digestion, and 
certainly the assembled multitude was well prepared to 
assimilate the luscious dinner by watching the tilting 





J. ELAM 
Who Helped Stage a Successful Outing. 


ARTZ, OF DAYTON, OHIO; 


match on a greased pole which immediately preceded 
the repast, for it was a veritable fun fest. Bert Parcher 
won over Ed Tibbles and Russeli Ellis over Irving Brain, 
while Paul Black and Laban Murray tied, as both fell 
off their perches at the same time. 

Dinner was divided into first and second tables and 
the piece de resistance consisted of fried chicken, with 
plenty of the other things that go to make a good din- 
ner. During the whole day old-fashioned horseshoe 
games, cards and trap shooting were kept running for 
those not otherwise engaged. Louis Englefinger, of 
Dayton, hit the greatest number of targets and Laban 
Murray, of Springfield, potted the greatest number of 
blue rocks, 

At 1:30 in the afternoon the two most unique races 
of the day were run. This double event was known as 
‘““The Chicken Derby’’ and was run by real chickens, 
while their drivers vied in seeing which could make a 
noise most like a kernel of corn. The first race resulted 
in Irving Brain’s pet crossing the line first and Charles 
Ostot’s chick came second. In the second race M. G. 
Mosier drove his ‘‘elegant’’ spring chicken to victory, 
while P. C, Rudy ‘‘placed’’ his racer. This was fol- 
lowed by long distance ball throwing, in which Eddie 
Kuntz. hurled the sphere 246 feet and H. Snyder came 
second with a throw of 239 feet. 

The great national game was not slighted for at 3 
o’clock a league baseball game was staged, in which the 
Dayton ‘‘All-Knots’’ defeated the Springfield ‘‘Knot- 
Holes’’ to the tune of 7 to 3 in a terrifie seven-inning 
battle. The batteries were: Springfield—Stover and 
Smith; Dayton—Black and Kuntz. As Umpire Me- 
Kenzie weighed 300 pounds there was absolutely no 
growling. This game was immediately followed by an 
exhibition of ‘‘Lobster Ball,’’ in which all runs had to 
be scored in a standing position and no base-stealing 
was allowed. Umpire R. C. Johnson was a retailer, 
hence the wholesalers gave the game to the retailers, as 
they wanted orders, and the score was 10 to 8. As for 
batteries, Bloone and Artz served the wholesale aggre- 
gation, while for the retailers Marietta and Johnson 
worked hard. It was in truth a ‘‘howling success.’’ 
Then conquerors and conquered joined with mere spec- 
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Loans on 


| Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know | 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Streets CHICAGO 
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7 , 
Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 











Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 


Gs Building, 
CUT OUT 


guessing on your 


_TIMBER 


Sales or purchases and deal with 
exact knowledge. Know the 
quality, grade, approximate cost 
of logging and by all means the 
possible markets. It might sur- 
prise you to know how changing 
conditions have enhanced th 

value of your timber. Before the 
advent of cement and other sub- 
Stitutes, lumber was largely used 
for the rougher kinds of construc- 
tion,and was necessarilysold cheap 
in large quantities, but with the 
narrowing of markets and the dis- 
covery of higher uses for various 
kinds of wood, lumber values in 
many instances have undergone 
a change. Not only have values 
been affected, but methods of 
manufacture and logging have 
been changed to meet the demands 
of higher efficiency. Surely, if 
you own \imber it behooves you to 
know its true standing in dollars 
and cents before selling, andif you 
are going to buy timber this sort 
of knowledge will tell you just 
how much you can afford to pay for it. In either case, play 
Safe by having a high class examination—the same kind 
that cnables us frequently to negotiate 


Bond Issues of $50,000 and up 


on property that would scarcely get even the “once over’? 
by a banker if you approached him with the ordinary back- 
woodsman’s cruise. Let us send you our little booklet 
“ Essential Facts About Timber Holdings’ which tells what 
we do, 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


















tators in demolishing a superb supper. Among the 
extras were included cigars, popcorn, peanuts, chewing 
gum and barrels of lemonade. The committee had sent 
out a trio of colored boys with a piano, drum and saxa- 
phone on a Kuntz-Johnson Company big truck and fine 
music was enjoyed all day. After the supper all hands 
turned to and sang. Among the songs were ‘‘Tip- 
perary,’’? ‘‘Ameriea,’’? ‘‘Marching Through Georgia,’’ 
‘*In the Good Old Summer Time,’’ ‘‘ Dublin Bay,’’ and 
‘* Farewell Comrades. ’’ 

The official starters were Willard Brain and Robert 
Johnson and the judges A. L. Duffy and Tom Callahan. 
The unqualified success of the day was due largely to the 
efforts of the joint committee and to J. Elam Artz, of 
Dayton. The members of the committee were: From 
Springfield—Dave Swan, L. M. Russell, Laban Murray, 
Earl Drescher, Homer Ballenger, Allen McGregor, A. L. 
Duffy, F. E. McKenzie, Harry Hayward and A. M. 
Rawlins; for Dayton—Bob Stewart, C. E. Bice, Otto 
Blizzard, Martin Kuntz, Archie Johnson, M. G. Moser, 
A. L. Bringman, Harry Marietta, R. T. Shuey, George 
Rinderknecht and Paul Black. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO PICNIC. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., July 28.—A. W. Manning, 
president of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, announces that the annual picnic and outing of the 
association will be held Saturday, August 14. The 
committee on arrangements is composed of Herbert 
Schneider, Arthur Wolf and Dave Boland, and every 
effort is being made to have this outing the largest and 
liveliest ever held by the Grand Rapids association. 
The final plans and arrangements will be completed at 
the committee meeting to be held later in the week. 
They will be announced in next week’s AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. 





CLEVELAND LUMBERMEN PLAY BASEBALL. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 27.—-The first game of the 
present season between the ‘‘Lumber Dealers’’ and the 
‘*Builders Supply’’ teams of the Cleveland Building 
Trades Credit Association resulted in a victory for the 
latter by the score of 30 to 16. The lumber club al- 
leges that the absence of many of its best players ac- 
counts for the result and a second game between the 
teams will be played next Saturday at the outing of the 
Lumber Club. 

The July outing and business meeting of the Lumber 
Club will be held at Willoughbeach Park, Saturday, 
July 31. Two ball games will be played in the after- 
noon, dinner will be served at 6 o’clock and a business 
meeting will be held at which four names will be brought 
up for membership. 





LOG ROLLING CONTEST PLANS NEARLY 
COMPLETE. 

Eau CLAIRE, WIs., July 27.—Nearly complete arrange- 
ments have been made for the world’s championship 
log rolling tournament to be held here in connection 
with the trade and labor council’s annual picnie on 
Half Moon Lake September 6. Assurances are already 
given that this will be the greatest log rolling contest 
ever staged. All the champions and near champions have 
already entered. 
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WHITE PINE SALESMEN CONFER. 


Approximately 200 manufacturers and salesmen of 
white pine spent two days in Chicago this week at- 
tending a white pine salesmen’s conference held under 
the auspices of the White Pine Bureau, representing 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and the Asso- 
ciated White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho. The meet- 
ings were held Wednesday and Thursday, July 28 and 
29, in the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel. 
Admission to the conference was by card and mem- 
bers of the lumber trade press were informed that an 
account of the proceedings would be prepared and sent 
to them as soon after the adjournment of the confer- 
ence as possible. 

At the first day’s sessions William Irvine, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., presided as chairman, Edward Hines, 
of Chicago, presiding on the second day. Subjects of 
vital interest to the white pine trade, dealing espe- 
cially with sales problems, were discussed, and at the 
morning session of the second day an address on 
‘‘Substitutes for Wood’’ was delivered by Howard 
F. Weiss, director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


On Wednesday evening a complimentary informal 
dinner was tendered to members and guests by the 
White Pine Bureau, in the Gold room of the Congress 
Hotel. Following the dinner a most enjoyable enter- 
tainment was given, consisting of a ‘‘Revue’’ by 
Carlos Sebastian and company of ten dancers, singers 
and comedians. 


Following the two days’ conference in Chicago sales 
representatives of the Eastern Lumber Company, with 
officials of that and allied companies, went to Cloquet, 
Minn., to make an inspection of the big white pine 
plants at that place and gain first hand information of 
the manufacturing end of the business and condition 
of stocks before returning to their various headquar- 
ters to resume the work of pushing sales of white pine 
with renewed energy and determination. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the 
conference in Chicago and for the splendid entertain- 
ment provided the visitors was composed of L. S. 
Case, chairman; L. L. Barth and R. G. Chisholm. 





NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Value of Varied Association Work Empha- 
sized in Summer Convention. 








(Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

OsuHkKOSH, Wis., July 29.—The midsummer meetii. 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturer 
Association, which convened here today, was well a 
tended. The members present were representative 0: 
the industry and many brought their families wit) 
them, as the midsummer meetings of this organization 
combine business and pleasure. The social features are 
being made prominent at this meeting. Thursday after- 
noon the visitors were given a lake trip on the steamer 
Paul L and in the evening a banquet was tendered them 
ut the Athearn Hotel, beginning at 8 o’clock. On 
Friday there will be automobile trips for the members 
and their friends around the summer resort district 
bordering the lakes. 

The business session today was called to order by 
President R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., at 11 
o’clock and without preamble he called on Secretary 
O. T. Swan for his report. Mr. Swan’s subject was 
‘*“What the Association Is Doing.’’ He said that this 
is the day for organized association work in the lun- 
ber industry; that the business of manufacturing and 
selling lumber is rapidly growing more complex anid 
that it is difficult to realize the adverse situation that 
might easily develop. Continuing, he talked upon traflic 
matters, inspection service, sales bulletin and statistics, 
cost of production, taxation study, legislation, technical 
work and emergencies. Summarizing, Secretary Swan 
said: 

I have endeavored to show you briefly the field for asso- 
ciation work and the part that this association is daily 
playing in it. Other organizations have considerable to do 
with the markets or the methods of marketing or other mat 
ters relating to your products. For example, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is about to organize a 
trade extension department and in many ways that organi- 
zation acts upon questions that affect lumbermen of the 
United States generally. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association, with which 
we are affiliated, is an inspection organization that main- 
tains the grading rules and grades under which our hard- 
wood lumber is manufactured and sold. ‘The American 
Society for Testing Materials is one of the several organiza- 
tions that establishes standards of strength that shall be 
recognized as for structural timbers. The Wood Preservers’ 
Association establishes standards for creosote treatments and 
the kinds of woods that are recognized as suitable for treat- 
ment for different purposes. 

In all of these organizations and many others, your woods 
are represented and protected against ill-advised action by 
members of the association who act in executive capacity, or 
serving upon important committees. It is here that we have 
a feature of association activity that is becoming more 
important as the lumber industry and the sale of lumber 
products becomes more complex. 

In view of all these facts we know the association must 
be of benefit and we feel that we should command the hearty 
support not only of our members, but of non-members, who, 
if they appreciate these things to their fullest extent, can 
not do otherwise but join with us. 

J. W. Kaye, of Westboro, Wis., made an elaborate re- 
port for the bureau of statistics. This report will be 
published in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A model of the Isherwood ‘‘Knofreeze’’ hemlock silo 
was exhibited. Mr. Kaye said that hemlock makes a 
splendid silo and that hemlock manufacturers could 
do a great deal to boost this kind of construction. The 
cost of a 25x12 hemlock silo, he said, is $135, as against 
a cost of $350 for a cement silo of the same dimensions, 
which 1s liable to crack. Hemlock silos, he said, would 
last for years and stated that he knew of one that had 
stood for fourteen years and is good for many more. 

The bureau of transportation and legislation made 
its report through its chairman, A. L. Osborn. Mr. 
Osborn stated that lumbermen had no reason for com- 
plaint as to their treatment by the legislature. The 
Workmen’s Compensation laws were made satisfactory, 
he said, to the lumber manufacturers and timber owners 
should be pleased at the passing of bill No. 676-A, re- 
lating to the making of and limitations upon the assess- 
ment of highway school taxes, which calls for the tax 
levy of 1 percentum as against a former tax of 114 
percent. Mr. Osborn said that before the lumbermen 
could take action to repeal the mineral reservation law, 
the supreme court had held the law to be invalid. 

Regarding transportation matters Mr. Osborn said 
that the association had decided to establish a freight 
traffic bureau. A manager will be engaged to carry on 
the work and he urged the members to send in all their 
freight bills for audit. He expressed the belief that 
this bureau could be made self sustaining in a short 
time. 

Mr. Osborn, F. EF. Fish, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and Charles Rae, dis- 
cussed the proposed investigation of freight rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr, Fish read a 
letter from A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, proposing a conference of the lumbermen with 
the railroad committee having in charge the reclassifi- 
cation of lumber rates. 

The remainder of the session was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of statistics and transportation matters. 





BIG FIRE DAMAGE AT SOUTHERN SAWMILL. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 29.—The plant of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company at Sumrall, Miss., is on fire 
this afternoon. The fire originated in the dry kilns. 
The kilns, the planing mill, rough shed and the single 
band mill have burned. At the time of filing this tele- 
gram the machine shop is on fire and the negro quarters 
are burning, but the large sawmill up to this time is 
safe. The large fire truck from Hattiesburg is on the 
scene helping to subdue the flames. 
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BESIDE THE STREAM. 


Beside the stream of life they grow— 
The other lives of other men— 

Like trees that on the waters throw 
Reflections of themselves again, 

Like trees that shade Missiquoi’s green 

And o’er its perfect mirror lean. 


And there are some, yea, men and trees, 
Who east but shadows where they stand, 
And it is always gloom where these 
Lean to the waters from the land— 
The fearsome darkness they have laid 
Upon the pools that they have made. 


But yonder rises from the edge 

Of land, where earth and waters meet, 
A friend in green upon the ledge 

Who throws across the waters sweet, 
From sloping bank and rocky shelf, 
The perfect image of himself. 


His crown of beauty, strength of limb, 
The braver grandeur of his form, 
Draw ev’ry boatman close to him, 
A shelter from the passing storm, 
A friend beside the flowing stream— 
So does this sturdy fellow seem. 














“From sloping bank and rocky shelf, 
The perfect image of himself.” 


Beside the stream of life we rise 
Like trees beside the river’s shore, 
And some that shut the azure skies 
From those who sail life’s waters o’er— 
But there are some, as once was He, 
A beacon and a signal tree. 


What shall the others say of you, 
Who voyage on that mystic way ?— 
Yea, was it only night you threw 
Upon the waters day by day? 
Or did they shape their courses by 
Your soul of strength against the sky? 
Richford, Vt., July 12. 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 

NorTHFIELD, VT., July 10.—Rome may have sat on 
seven hills and from her throne of beauty managed the 
world; Northfield sits at the feet of the hills and does 
less managing perhaps but rivals her Roman sister in 
beauty. Northfield is a town of different views, religious 
and scenic, and of beautiful homes. It is the heart of the 
granite and slate hills—and lumber is its favorite build- 
ing material. It is a town of well painted frames set in 
the green of the Green Mountains and, because of its 
good sense in the choice of building material aforesaid, 
it is one of the prettiest of Vermont villages. 

Of course, J. P. Rabidou, owner and manager of the 
Rabidou Lumber Company, is partly responsible. Mr. 
Rabidou takes the tree right from the hills and works it 
up into flooring, finish and everything required. Now 
he has also started a novelty factory where he will turn 
out handles and similar articles. In fact he handles about 
everything in the wood goods line. We went through 
his modern plant and found Mr. Rabidou a neutral, for 
the machines represent Lane, Berlin, American, Woods 
and other machinery manufacturers. 

We have lumberwomen in the lumber business, and 
Northfield has a newspaperwoman—Mrs. Whitney, who 
owns, edits and does other things on the Northfield News. 
She has a model printing plant employing fifteen people 
and shows what a woman can do when bereavement sud- 
denly leaves her with such responsibility. 

Northfield is the location of Norwich University, one 
of the country’s great military schools, established in 
1819. Indeed, Norwich may have been the forerunner of 
the agricultural schools of the country, as it was estab- 
lished as ‘‘a course in agriculture’’ and may have been 
the inspiration of Senator Morrill, of Vermont, author of 
the Morrill law. At least, this is the interesting theory of 
President Spooner of the University, told as we walked 
‘heeege the quiet streets late in the evening back to the 

10tel. 





St. ALBANS, VT., July 11.—Beautiful St. Albans looked 





quite as beautiful today as it did four years ago when we 
visited it on a previous community development tour for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The splendid 6-acre park 
in the center is still shady, green and cool. A tablet also 
now marks a spot of chief interest in the great St. Albans 
raid, described in this department on the occasion of the 
earlier visit. The following interesting facts concerning 
that sensational Civil War event were furnished by the 
pioneer John Branch: 

On October 19, 1864, occurred what has since been known 
as the St. Albans raid. A band of rebels, twenty-two in num- 
ber, came into the village, robbed the banks in open daylight, 
killed one man, wounded several of our citizens, and escaped 
with their plunder into Canada. The entire amount taken by 
the rebels was $208,000. They were captured in Canada, ex- 
amined, and discharged by the magistrates on the ground that 


it was out of their jurisdiction to hold them, it being in time 
of war. 

The Canadian Government, however, did not sympathize 
with the magistrates in their decision. The Governor-Gen- 
cral, Lord Monck, recommended to the Provincial Parliament 
that they appropriate $50,000 in gold to be paid to the banks 
as an equivalent for the money found upon the captured 
robbers, and which had been restored to them by the order 
of Justice Coursel. This was voted by parliament and paid 
to the banks, being equivalent to $88,000 in currency, so the 
banks lost about $120,000. 

Many shots were fired by the raiders and it seems almost a 
miracle that a large number of the citizens were not killed. 
Elinus J. Morrison, the only victim, was a resident of Man- 
chester, N. H., and was engaged as a contractor in erect- 
ing the brick work of the Welden House. Morrison was in 
the street, and the firing becoming general in his vicinity he 
sought to escape into a store and had his hand upon the 
doorknob when one of the robbers fired at him, the shot pass- 
ing through his hand into the abdomen. He was taken into 
the drug store of L. L. Dutcher & Son, laid upon a bed and 
cared for until his removal to the American House, at which 
place he died October 21. 

St. Albans was again the scene of considerable interest and 
excitement in June, 1866, by the concentration here of “the 
right wing of the army of Ireland,” more commonly known as 
the Fenian organization for the evasion of Canada. On 
June 6 they gathered at Franklin, Vt., and on the seventh 
their commanding officer, Gen. Spear, ordered an advance, 
and they crossed the line into Canada, where the “head- 
quarters of the army of Ireland” was located, the force num- 
bering about 1,200. The project of invading Canada, however, 
was given up for a time, and the men returned home. Four 
years afterward, during the summer of 1870, the Fenians 
made another unsuccessful attempt to enter Canada. On 
their return at this time, the selectmen of St. Albans were 
called upon to furnish food to the soldiers as they passed 
through the village. 


RicHFoRD, VT., July 12.—This town lies within three- 
quarters of a mile of the Canadian line, but the inhabi- 
tants are very well behaved, notwithstanding the easy 
egress from this country. In fact, they have a town that 
is in many ways exceptiortal in the character of its public 
buildings. The sawmill of the Sweat-Comings Company 
is right on Main Street in the heart of the town, and the 
song of the saw comes to you at the hotel table but a 
short block away. The name ‘‘Sweat’’ is spelled as it 
ought always to be spelled in the sawmill business, for if 
there is anything that will start the sweat oozing it is a 
sawmill. 

If we had any doubt that this is a summer resort it 
was removed by this sign on the wall of our room at the 
American House: 

Notice. 

Do not leave the windows in this room open on extremely 
cold nights, as the radiators and water pipes are liable to 
freeze and burst. Neglect of these precautions will subject 
the guest to all expenses of repairs, 

J. . KeL_iey, Proprietor. 

Mr. Kelley has now been succeeded by F. N. & M. L. 
Pike, but this defy to the fresh air fiends still stands. 
And Richford is a summer resort, a cool and beautiful 
refuge in the mountains, 

Richford has a new town hall that cost $28,000 and 
the beauty of. it is that the $28,000 was appropriated in 
two town meetings without a dissenting vote. H.G. Puffer, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, and 8. C. Carpenter 
showed it to us with pardonable pride. Arvin A. Brown, 
a pioneer who gave the town a public library, was really 
the inspiration of the whole thing. Richford has also a 
splendid new postoffice, and has made publie improve- 
ments costing about $200,000 within the last year or two. 

Among the other points of interest in Richford we 
should certainly include ‘‘ Uncle Peter’’ MeGettrick, who 
has been the Canadian Pacific agent here close to thirty 
years. But can you imagine a railroad agent who keeps 
the station looking as clean as a parlor, who helps old 
ladies to their right trains, who lends a hand with babies 
and bundles, who is a real sure enough uncle to the trav- 
eling public? You can’t? But that’s Uncle Peter, God 
bless him. 


ORLEANS, VT., July 14.—There is a hotel here that is 
remarkable in many respects. First, it is good; second, 
it is boosted by the traveling fraternity all over the 
State; third, it is operated entirely by one family— 
father, mother, sons and daughters. 

Orleans is a town of high hills, beautiful little park 
places, good, fine scenery, good water and good people. 
But the people cannot eat scenery, so there is a good 
veneer plant here, too, the E. L. Chandler Company, and 
other factories as well as good farms in the vicinity. 
There is a creamery also, the J. G. Turnbull Company, 
headquarters of a line of seventeen of them. The cream- 
ery, by the way, is using the motor truck to collect the 
cream in the country, and it is proving an economic suc- 
cess. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


o 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 




















We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YOR Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
"3 South Williams te Shepard French, Manager. 





Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
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MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. _Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 


BLIG RSLS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. al 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Lt FRueltisle a7" NEW ORLEANS | 






































JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. } 


143 Centre St., . OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIS book re 
Lumber Shed P evcsy:itsctchea 
. construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
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nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on.a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ” 
Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 
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For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


*Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co., Froriwa: 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











we 
The Britton 
Lumber Co. y.tiow Pine 


Rift Sawn Flooring | TIMBER | 


a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ala. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G.Ry-) 














J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - - = = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - -- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














RECOGNITION OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING GROWS. 





Eastern, Western and Southern Communities Adopt the Forest Product Increasingly — 
New Adaptations to Steep Grades. 





TO TRY OUT WOOD BLOCKS. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiaAM, WASH., July 24.—It has re- 
cently been proposed in the city council of Aberdeen 
that several prominent streets of the city be paved with 
wood blocks, and it is thought probable that this will 
shortly be ordered. The reason for using paving of this 
kind was first to test its ability to withstand wear and, 
second, to advertise it, the point being that if wood 
block paving can be brought into general use a large 
new field will be opened up to the sawmills of Grays 
Harbor. As the streets the lumbermen now propose to 
pave form part of the Olympic Highway, it is probable 
that considerable advertising will be gained for wood 
block paving by this method. In discussing the proposal 
made to the city council, W. B. Mack, manager of the 
S. E. Slade Lumber Company, said that ‘‘wood blocks 
afford the finest paving in the world. They are used 
on many of the finest roads in the world, and while they 
are used widely in Europe, where good roads are a mat- 
ter of course, their advantages do not seem to have been 
realized in this country as yet. They are not to be com- 
pared to any other kind of paving and their superiority 
is everywhere admitted, except in those communities 
where wood is plentiful and big trees the rule. If wood 
block paving were developed to its logical and proper 
position, the benefit to the lumber industry would be 
enormous. ’? 

It is Mr. Mack’s opinion that the principal need of 
the lumber market is new fields in which to operate, 
where new uses for lumber are necessary. 





WOOD BLOCK PAVING EULOGIZED. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 26.—Wood block paving was 
eulogized as the best for Cambridge at the outing of 
the Cambridge Board of Trade at Pemberton. Mayor 
Timothy W. Good, who has been fighting the common 
council to secure wood paving streets for the city, and 
Congressman Frederick W. Dallinger were the guests of 
honor at the annual dinner at the Pemberton Inn. Presi- 
dent James S. Cassidy, who presided, decided it would 
not be out of place to take a vote of the 300 members 
of the board of trade present to see how they stood on 
the question and 270 voted for wood blocks for Cam- 
bridge. It was voted that the city ought to insist that 
the street railway should pave the spaces between the 
tracks on Massachusetts Avenue with wood blocks, such 
as the mayor has ordered laid on Massachusetts Avenue, 
instead of with another material as has been planned 
by the railroad. 





HAS NOVEL PLAN FOR USE OF WOOD BLOCKS 
ON STEEP GRADES. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., July 24.—The Pacific Creosoting 
Company has sueceeded in interesting Superintendent 
of Streets C. R. Case, of this city, in a plan for making 
creosoted wood blocks adaptable for paving on grades 
steeper than 5 percent. The scheme is to lay the blocks 
with a space following each row so that it will be possible 
for horses to gain a sure footing. The plan was out- 
lined to the streets and sewers committee of the city 
council and it was recommended for passage. The prop- 
erty holders on University street between First and 
Second avenues have agreed to have the scheme tried. 
[t is proposed to have the blocks laid with a space of 
half an inch between the rows. This space would be 
filled by a half-inch strip below the surface. 





BANGOR PUTS FAITH IN WOODEN BLOCKS. 


Bancor, Me., July 24—After wasting more than 
$1,000,000 in the last twenty-five years in trying to 
make decent streets with ‘‘ different kinds of mud,’’ as 
the so-called gravel and other materials used have been 
aptly described, and spending other large sums on gran- 
ite paving, the city of Bangor has lately become con- 
verted to the use of wooden blocks, and several of the 
principal streets are now being laid with this material. 
It was fully ten years ago that a newspaper man, at- 
tending a meeting of the city council one night, sug- 
gested the use of wood paving, whereupon one of the 
aldermen ventured the opinion that it would never do— 
that wood blocks would not stand the wear and tear of 
traffic. The original statesman was reminded that at 
that particular time Broadway, New York, from Liberty 
Street to the new $10,000,000 Custom House, was being 
paved with wood, this being coupled with the suggestion 
that if the wood blocks could carry Broadway traffic 
they probably would bear up under anything Bangor 
might impose upon them. However, nothing was done 
about it, and the city kept on laying irregular granite 
blocks, that made a ragged-looking surface and caused 
such a noise that people closed their office windows, even 
in warm weather, so that, as one man put it, they might 
‘*be able to hear themselves think.’’ 

A few years ago, when the State aid law was passed, 
under which the State contributed a part of the cost of 
permanent road improvements, the city decided to try 
wood blocks in a section of State Street. The experi- 
ment was a success, and that two-block stretch of State 
Street was the delight and wonder of the natives. Then 
more of the same kind of pavement was laid in the same 
street, and last year Harlow Street, fronting the new 
high school and public library, two of the finest build- 
ings in Maine, was paved with wood, the granite being 
taken up because it was so noisy as to disturb the school 





classes and the readers in the library. Several other 
streets were paved with wood at the same time, and now 
the upper end of Exchange Street, Postoffice Square, in 
front of the new postofiice, and Central Street for its 
entire length are being laid with wood, while it has been 
decided to carry the improvement into some of the west 
side streets next year. In every way the wood paving 
far outclasses the other kinds, and there is no likelihood 
of any more granite being laid in Bangor. At first the 
truckmen complained that their horses would slip on the 
wood paving, this being a city of heavy grades, but it 
proved no more slippery than stone, and now a fluted or 
grooved block is used in steep places, which gives the 
horses all the foothold they need. 





SOUTH IS FRIENDLY TOWARD WOOD BLOCK 
PAVING. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 27.—Bids on approximately 
60,000 yards of new paving construction were opened by 
the commission council last week. Something like 200 
bids were submitted, covering all materials, and the low 
quotations vindicated Commissioner Lafaye’s prediction 
that the cost of paving here would be lowered under the 
new competitive conditions established. 

Nine bidders submitted proposals on creosoted wood 
block paving, their bids, taken together, covering all of 
the work proposed though not all of them submitted 
quotations on the total yardage. The bids on wood 
block ranged from $2.55 to $2.75 a square yard—con- 
siderably lower than had been paid for wood block pav- 
ing previously laid here. The contracts have not yet been 
awarded but it is confidently believed that wood block, 
at the prices offered, will prove very attractive and win 
out on a considerable proportion of the area. The work 
is to be done during 1916. 

The city of Laurel, Miss., last week awarded contract 
for 10,800 wards of wood block paving. The Augusta, 
(Ga.)city council has’ passed an ordinance providing for 
the laying of wood block on Ninth and Walker streets, 
in that city, where it will be used as a substitute for 
granite. 





CAMPAIGN TO PROMOTE USE OF WOOD BLOCKS 
SUCCESS. 

BurFra.o, N. Y., July 28.—The drive that the intro- 
ducers of creosoted wooden block pavement are attempt- 
ing in this part of the state meets with success in cer- 
tain quarters, but it is not without considerable opposi- 
tion. Buffalo has contracted for several thousand feet 
of the paving, but the work will likely be postponed until 
later, being now held up because of some technicality 
in the board of aldermen. A western concern is making 
a great success of the wooden block paving in Rochester, 
where about two miles has been laid. People interested 
in this business say that the main difficulty is that the 
first cost is more than that of almost every other sort 
of pavement. Rochester pays $1,a yard more than for 
asphalt, but in Buffalo it had to be put down to a 
25 cents margin over asphalt in order to get started. 
Contractors think that longleaf yellow pine is the best 
wood they can secure for this purpose, the patent lug 
block being used. The filling between the blocks is 
either earth or composition. The claim for it is that 
it endures a long time without repair even if subjected 
to heavy traffic, and as it is now built it is quite sanitary 
as well as noiseless. When laid upon firm concrete foun- 
dation this pavement is likely to see the finish of almost 
anything else, especially as stone and brick often chip 
at the edges long before they go to pieces otherwise. 

There are so many northern cities now adopting this 
pavement that its merits will surely and practically be 
tested. The wood block pavement is here and its friends 
promise that it will give a good account of itself. 





PROSPERITY FOR THE CANADIAN WEST. 

‘ WINNIPEG, MAN., July 24.—George J. Bury, vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has just returned 
from a trip over the wheat-growing area. In discussing 
the present business situation in western Canada Mr. 
Bury made the following remarks: 


I have just had the opportunity of discussing the com- 
mercial and agricultural situation with many western Can- 
ada business men. I have neither seen nor heard any- 
thing to discourage; I have seen much to hearten and en- 
courage. 

Never was the western farmer more free of pressing debts 
than he is today. Loan and trust companies have thou- 
sands of dollars in their vaults in Winnipeg awaiting in- 
vestment in farm mortgages, and they can not place it. The 
western farmer will have more money this fall with which 
to purchase luxuries than he ever had before. The whole- 
saler and the retailers will probably find that they have 
enormously underestimated the purchasing power of the 
farmer. 

In 1909 we were filled with enthusiasm over a crop of 
144,000,000 bushels of wheat. I think we may look for- 
ward to a crop approaching 240,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
for which a good average price will be obtained. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway will make its preparation on that 
basis, and I venture to advise all other interests concerned 
to keep that figure in view. 

With such a crop in sight, with a ready sale at good 
prices in view of hogs which will be ready for slaughter 
this fall, with the prospect before us of years of good 
prices for all farm products, how can any westerner feel 
despondent? 
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AUBREY WHITE. 


The death of Aubrey White, C. M. G., deputy minister 
of lands, forests and mines for Ontario, occurred sud- 
denly at his summer home on Chief Island, Muskoka 
Lake, Ontario, July 14, from a paralytic stroke that 
caused the bursting of a blood vessel in his head. Au- 
brey White was a native of Ireland; he was born at 
Omagh, County Tyrone, March 19, 1845. He came to 
Canada in 1862 and in the Muskoka district lived among 
the lumbermen, trappers and Indians and became an 
expert estimator of timber. He learned forest ranging 
by practical experience, following that line three years, 
and is credited with having been the ‘‘father’’ of the 
fire ranging service of Ontario, which employs 960 men 
under provincial supervision. 

Mr. White was in charge of the limits, lands and tim- 
ber of the Georgian Bay Lumber Company in the Mus- 
koka and Parry Sound districts six years. In 1878 he 
was appointed Crown land agent at Bracebridge. Four 
years later he became clerk of the woods and forests 
branch of the Crown Lands Department of Ontario, in 
charge of lumbering operations. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands, which 
later gave place to the title Deputy Minister of Lands 
and Forests. This office he filled successively and sué- 
cessfully over twenty-five years and he held it at the 
time of his death. He had under his care the manage- 
ment of the Algonquin National Park and Forest Re- 
serve. In 1900 he represented Ontario at the Paris 
exposition. He served several terms as president of the 
Canadian Forestry Association and was regarded in- 
ternationally as an authority upon forestry matters. 
For over three decades he served the Province of 
Ontario actively, despite several changes of governmen- 
tal administration. 














THE LATE AUBREY WHITE, C. M. G. 


In an appreciation of Mr. White occupying the front 
page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 10, 
1914, the following is said: 


Aubrey White is himself a bushman. He knows the north 
country. He has driven rivers and tramped trails. He has 
slept in the open and shared the fare of the humblest. He 
knows what a ranger goes up against and he knows also what 
a ranger ought to do. He knows the wealth that is there in 
the North and the wealth that is not there. He is not an 
enthusiast ; he is an authority. In all Canada, in no depart- 
ment of public service, is there a man more respected for his 
judgment and for character than Aubrey White. 


Mr. White was a prominent Free Mason and in 1911 
was chosen Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Can- 
ada. Early in 1910 he was included in the honor list of 
Great Britain granting titles and distinctions to citizens 
who had served the country notably. He was then made 
a companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, an honor most fittingly 
bestowed. 

Mr. White is survived by his widow, one son and four 
daughters. His loss will be keenly felt in social, official 
and business circles, and especially in the practical ad- 
ministration of the forest resources of Ontario. 


_ JACOB B. CONRAD—One of the conspicuous figures 
in the Florida yellow pine trade, Jacob B. Conrad, died 
at his home in Glenwood, Fla., July 21. Mr. Conrad had 
been in ill health for a number of months and his death 
was no surprise to his family and friends. The remains 
were taken to his old home in Seneca Falls, N. Y., for 
interment. Mr. Conrad went to Florida from Seneca 
Falls in 1883, locating near De Land, where he hecame 
identified with the manufacture of yellow pine. He had 
been a prominent manufacturer and retailer ever since. 
In 1885 he was united in marriage to Miss Carrie Fox, 
of Havana, N. Y., who survives him. Possibly no man 
in Florida had larger and more divers‘fied interests. He 
was president of the Bond Lumber Co., of Daytona, De 
Land and Glenwood; president of the East Coast Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., a lineyard concern; president of sev- 
eral mercantile companies and largely interested in the 
Seminole Hotel at Jacksonville and other concerns with- 
out number. He was State Senator from Volusia County. 
For several terms he was president of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and member of the Board 
of Governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


CLIFFORD L. ATKINSON.—One of the best known 
lumbermen of northern Wisconsin, Clifford L. Atkinson, 
of Wausau, died Sunday afternoon, July 25, at a sani- 
tarium in Savannah, Mo., at the age of 30 years. Mr. 
Atkinson was born July 27, 1885, at Joliet, Ill., and had 
followed the lumber business for a time as salesman 


for the Wheeler Timlin Lumber Company, and later 
was with the Goodman Lumber Company, of Good- 
man, Wis., and for the last four years had been in busi- 
ness for himself. Four years ago he married Miss Lil- 
lian Goddard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Goddard, 
of Wausau. Besides his widow he leaves a child, Norma 
Orie, aged one and a half years, his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Atkinson, of Wausau, one sister and four 
brothers. The funeral was held July 27 at the Goddard 
home in Wausau. 

JOHN W. HINCH—For thirty years a prominent lum- 
ber operator on Penobscot water, John W. Hinch died 
July 22 at his home in Danforth, Me., aged 56. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, Stanley I., and a daugh- 
ter, Geneva, all residing in Danforth. Mr. Hinch was 
interested in sawmills at Wytopitlock and Guilford and 
owned extensive tracts of timberland in Maine and New 
Brunswick. He had large dealings with Bangor banks 
and wholesale concerns, was a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of Bangor, and was widely known all 
through eastern and northern Maine. 


THOMAS WILLIAMSON.—One of the early day lum- 
bermen of Oshkosh and Peshtigo, Wis., Thomas Wil- 
liamson, died July 26 at his home in Negaunee, Mich., 
at the age of 70 years. Mr. Williamson was a survivor 
of the Peshtigo fire fifty years ago at which time his 
lumber mill was destroyed. Then he went to Oshkosh 
and followed the lumber business, manufacturing shingles 
and other products. Twenty-five years ago he went to 
Negaunee to operate a lumber mill. He is survived by 
his widow, four sons and one daughter. The funeral 
was held at Neguanee, July 27. 


GEORGE GUILFORD—President of the Guilford Lum- 
ber Co., of Lynn, Mass., George Guilford, died suddenly 
July 19 of heart failure. Mr. Guilford was born in Lynn 
Christmas Day in 1857 and was widely known in the 
lumber business. Besides his widow he is survived by 
two brothers and four sisters. He was a member of the 
Lynn Firemen’s Association, a prominent member of the 
Red Men and for nine years a member of Company I. 
M. V. M. 


MRS. RACHEL MORGAN.—Announcement was made 
at Oshkosh, Wis., last Saturday of the death of Mrs. 
Rachel Morgan at Carrington, N. D., at the age of 70 
years. She was the widow of Joel Morgan, brother of 
the late Richard Morgan and John R. Morgan, all pioneer 
lumbermen of Oshkosh. The funeral was held at Osh- 
kosh, July 27. 





V. F. FALLIS.—One of the leading retail lumbermen 
of Kentucky, V. F. Fallis, died at his home at Pleasure- 
ville July 22. He is survived by his -widow and eight 
children. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 29.—Guild C. Foster, manager of 
the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company, of this city, has been 
appointed trustee in bankruptcy for the New Cabinet Com- 
pany, of this city, that recently filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Mr. Fester has advised the closing up of the affairs of the 
company and the selling of the plant at the earliest possibie 
time. The assets are listed at $28,167 and liabilities $61,552. 
The company a year ago took over the folding bed factory of 
Eli D. Miller & Co. and started to make kitchen cabinets. 














ALBANY, N. Y., July 27.—Announcement was made here 
July 21 that friendly petitions in bankruptcy had been filed 
in the United States District Court at Utica against former 
Governor John A. Dix individually and the Moose River 
Lumber Company, of which the ex-governor is the principal 
stockholder. No statement of either assets or liabilities was 
given in either case. The principal plant of the Moose River 
Lumber Company is located at McKeever. Business condi- 
tions are said to be responsible for the failure. It is stated 
that the private finances of Mrs. Dix are not affected. 





PINE BLUFF, ARK., July 26.—Judgment ‘was given in 
Chancery Court for $10,393 in favor of A. Brewster and 
J. E. Boyce against the Richland Lumber Company. ‘The 
defendant corporation was also ordered to pay $500 attorney 
and court costs. Harvey Hogg, receiver for the lumber 
company, was named as commissioner to sell the property at 
auction after twenty days of advertising. The property com- 
prises several thousand acres of land, a quantity of timber, 
mill machinery, lumber and live stock. 


PINB BLurr, ARK., July 27.—The assets of the Anchor 
Furniture Company have been ordered sold by J. Nichol, 
receiver. His report shows liabilities of $41,212, with stock 
and accounts aggregating $16,000. 





SuMNER, WASH., July 28.—The Sumner Lumber & Shingle 
Company was placed in the hands of a receiver this week. 
The company admitted insolvency and consented to a receiv- 
ership. Attorney J. E. Belcher was named as receiver. 

RALSTON, Nesr., July 27.—Omaha Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company ; petition in bankruptcy. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 27.—J. S. Moore Lumber Company ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


DIGS ROOTS FOR A LIVING. 


Nova Scotian Makes Business of Supplying Tree 
“Knees” to Shipbuilding Concerns. 








Boston, Mass., July 26.—Frank Muise, of Tusket 
Forks, Nova Scotia, said to be the only digger of tree 
roots for angle braces in shipbuilding who makes a 
specialty of the business, sailed down here yesterday on 
the Boston and Yarmouth Line steamship Prince George 
for Yarmouth, on his way back to his home, after 
spending a day in Boston on business and pleasure. 

Mr. Muise knows every trail and section of woods in 
the vicinity of Tusket Falls and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
and is familiar with the topography of the adjoining for- 
ests of the country. He searches the woods for certain 
trees, digs up the roots, and when he finds one growing 
at a certain angle he saws the root off, and after pre- 
paring it with a draw-shave he sells the ‘‘knee’’ or 
angle brace to shipyards for the construction of ships. 
Mr. Muise is said to have supplied every shipyard in 
New England with these ‘‘knees’’ at some time or other, 
and some of his manufactured roots have been sent to 
shipbuilding plants even farther away from his forest 
workshop. 

He searches diligently all summer and much of the 
winter looking for his specialty, which is in great de- 
mand by the shipbuilding companies owing to the nat- 
ural joint being more durable than those made by 
machinery. 





Our Rule on 


msi. ral Thamber 
ailroad and Car Material 


all of which is manufactured at our Boston, 




















Ga., mill where we specialize on big stuff 
is to give the buyer full value in size and 
grade. Try us on anything in long and 


shortleaf Yellow Pine and watch our service. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 
High class planing mill work from Thomasville mill. 











ALEXANDER CITY, 


J. M. Steverson, ***4tiRine 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 








Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 





LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf — 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 











POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Sales Office, 
«> HODGE, LA, 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Lt 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 5 











John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 





Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana” 
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MONTGOMERY LUMBER Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Dricp N.C. PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
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NV. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 








Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
— 4) 





























Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


— 
Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress : 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
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LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 














TELLING PLAIN SILO TRUTHS. 


Dependable Guidance for Farmers and Lum- 
bermen in a Recent Publication. 





There are times in the experience of every man when 
he wants facts, when he is an earnest seeker of truth, 
plain, unvarnished and unprejudiced. At such times he 
is not in a humor to listen to special pleading and he 
does not care to hear the exaggerated and partial argu- 
ments of selfishly interested persons. Such a time comes 
in the experience of the farmer when he purposes to erect 
a silo. He knows well enough that the primary purpose 
of a silo is to preserve ensilage in a form that shall be 
appetizing and nourishing to his stock; but he knows also 
that there are other considerations involved, cost and 
durability, for example, and ease of construction and 
maintenance. What kind of a silo shall he build? If 
he goes about asking questions he will find that every 
Tom, Dick and Harry is ready to advise him, but he will 
soon learn that the advice and ‘‘information’’ they offer 
are confusing, conflicting and self-contradictory. If he 
takes the pains to learn the origin of their alleged knowl- 
edge he will likely find that it rests upon no authority, 
and is supported by no practical experience but is merely 
part and parcel of that great mass of ‘‘knowledge’’ that 
is summed up in the popular expression ‘‘they say.’’ 

If there is any field in which plain speaking is to be 
desired, in which the plain unvarnished truth is to be 
told, it is in the field of silo construction. For several 
years all the talking, or at least a very large part of the 
talking, about silo construction has been done by persons 
interested in the exploitation of materials that experience 
has not shown to be the best for the purpose and that 
have not in facet been used at all extensively in the build- 
ing of silos. At the same time, though fully 90 percent 
of the silos of the United States were being constructed 
of wood, manufacturers of wood were saying almost noth- 
ing about their product as a silo construction material. 
The only praise it got was the mute testimony of the silos 
themselves that have been performing their work in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner for 
close on to thirty years. True 
enough, agricultural writers and agri- 
cultural experiment station workers 
were bound to say that their tests 
showed that wood possesses in the 
highest degree the qualities essential 
to. satisfactory silo construction, but 
statements of this sort -rarely gain 
general circulation and get no such 
general hearing as do the statements 
of such persistent advertisers as those 
interested in exploiting materials 
other than wood for silo construction. 

At last woed has found a_ spokes- 
man, «nd while this spokesman may 
be an interested party the facts he 
presents are not of his own making 
but are the result of years of experi- 
menting and experience. While he 
speaks for his own product he uses 
the words of others and does not tov- 
ture them into meanings not intended 
by their authors. In the small hand- 
book, ‘‘How to Choose and How to 
Use a Silo,’’ the Southern Pine As- 
sociation has condensed and compiled 
most of the salient and known FACTS 
about silo construction materials and 
silo use. Of course a good case is 
made out for wood, but that is because 
wood is the silo construction material 
par excellence, and has proved it- 
self to be such on thousands of farms. A good ease is 
made out for yellow pine also, but Government bulletins, 
experienced users and recognized authorities efford the 
evidence on which the case for yellow pine rests. 

The booklet is prepared for the use of farmers, but 
it is ventured that retail lumbermen who have become 
inoculated with cement, hollow tile and other sorts of 
anti-wood silo virus may find both relief and profit in 
reading this little book frem cover to cover. For if 
the truth must be told, there is now and then a retail 
lumberman whose faith in his own material is not of the 
strongest. He has heard so much about the dearth of 
lumber, its lack of durability, the ease with which wood 
silos are blown down, he may be surprised to learn that 
in Kansas there are ‘‘4,700 wood stave silos; 400 wood 
2x4, known as Common Sense; 50 built of floorings; 5 
buff Jersey type; 160 monolithic concrete; 125 metal 
lath; 100 cement stave; 20 hollow tile; 100 galvanized 
iron; 40 pit or hole-in-the-ground, and 15 briek,’’ ae- 
cording to the unprejudiced statement of Harry Pugh, of 
the Beatrice Creamery Company, Topeka, Kan., made 
in 1914, he says, after taking ‘‘considerable time in try- 
ing to find out the actual number of silos in Kansas.’’ 
Whenever a cement man wants to settle the form of con- 
struction for Kansas he merely says the wood silo will 
blow down and the cement silo will not; but listen to this 
from the booklet (T. A. Borman, veteran farmer and 
editor of the Kansas Farmer, is speaking): ‘‘I have 
seen wood stave silos in constant use for twenty-five years 
and they seemed good for many years more. True, they 
were painted and taken eare of. Wood stave silos can 
be put up so they will not blow down except by cyclone 
or hurricane, to which the best of structures yield. I 
BELIEVE IN THE WOOD SILO AND I WOULD NOT 
ERECT ANY OTHER KIND. I MUST BE SHOWN 
THAT THE QUALITY OF SILAGE WHICH COMES 
FROM ANY OTHER SILO IS AS GOOD AS THAT 
WHICH COMES FROM A GOOD WOOD STRUCTURE. 
I have had the opportunity to look into silos of all sorts 
of construction and have not changed my mind.’’ 


ROBBERY MacARTHUR, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL, ; 
Of MacArthur & Kauffman. 


That part of the title of the book relating to the use 
of silos is supported in the booklet with brief, simple 
and sound instructions regarding the filling of the silos 
and the feeding of the ensilage. It is information that 
is supported by the facts and is of a sort that can not 
fail to be appreciated by the sensible farmer who wishes 
to add to his knowledge of the silo question. The book 
is commended to the reading of retailers as well as 
farmers, and the Southern Pine Association is to be con- 
gratulated for having thus brought together in so brief 
and accessible form information greatly needed among 
lumbermen as well as among farmers. 


THEY HANDLE WEST COAST LUMBER. 


How San Francisco Specialists Have Built Up 
a Big and Growing Trade. 





San Francisco, Cau, July 24.—MacArthur & Kauff- 
man, With offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, this city, 
wholesaling exclusively California lumber products, espe- 
cially California sugar and white pine and redwood lum- 
ber, and specializing in California pine during the seven 
years they have been in business, have established a 
creditable trade coupled with a reputation for square 
dealing. It is not surprising that they should have met 
with an excellent measure of success, for both were for 
nearly twenty years with the same concern—the old 
Sierra Lumber Company—prior to their joining forces 
and engaging in business for themselves. 

Robert MacArthur is a native of Toronto, Canada, and 
in 1888 he entered the employ of the Sierra Lumber 
Company in its wholesale yard in San Francisco as as- 
sistant to the now venerable Joseph De Forest. When in 
1905 Mr. De Forest retired at the age of 76, Mr. Mac- 
Arthur succeeded him as manager of the company’s San 
Francisco business. The next year the Sierra Lumber 
Company’s yard in San Francisco, as well as its mills at 
Red Bluff and Chico, and its timberlands were purchased 
by the Diamond Match Company, and Mr. MacArthur 





F. A. KAUFFMAN, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL. ; 


Of MacArthur & Kauffman. 


closed out the affairs of the San Francisco yard and 
early in 1907 severed his connection with the concern. 

F. A. Kauffman is a native of California and as a 
boy worked in the mills of the Sierra Lumber Company, 
and then for nearly twenty years ran the company’s 
yard at Woodland, Cal., being manager of it during the 
later years of his connection with the concern. 

In 1908 Messrs. MacArthur & Kauffman joined forces 
and started in business for themselves in a modest way, 
since which time they have extended their business 
among buyers of California lumber throughout the mid- 
dle West and Hast. Because of their long acquaintance 
with the industry in California and their knowledge of 
the business they have succeeded in building up a very 
satisfactory trade in California sugar pine and white 
pine and redwood in all parts of the United States. The 
fact that for practically a score of years they remained 
with one concern speaks well for their stability as well 
as ability. They know the mills of California and know 
where to secure good stoek, which is a valuable asset for 
a wholesaler. 

This year California is the Mecca for lumbermen from 
all over the Hast and middle West, and among those who 
are visiting San Francisco are many friends of Macec- 
Arthur & Kauffman, who always find a hospitable wel- 
come at their offices. 





CCMPLETING PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION 
OF MILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Plans are fast being completed for the construction of 
a two-band sawmill by the Rutledge Timber Company on 
Coeur d’Alene Lake. The proposition of building a plant 
has been under consideration for a number of years, but 
no definite date has been set when a mill will be built. 
This week F. J. Davies, general manager of the com- 
pany, made the announcement that construction details 
have not been worked out. He said: 
I am not at liberty to estimate the cost of the plant 
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« ve the mill will have a capacity of from 40,000,000 to 
000,000 feet a year. Within a few days I will know 
jst when the work of construction will start. We will 
heve all water transportation for our logs in the rivers and 
Jake. The whole question now hinges on what agreement 
our company can make with the railroads. 

The company is negotiating with the four railroads 
with a view of. reaching a traffic agreement to furnish 
exrs and shipping facilities. The company controls about 
1,000,000,000 feet of timber on the headwaters of the St. 
Joe and St. Maries rivers, or enough to keep a two-band 
will operating for twenty years. 


RAILROADS ARE ECONOMIZING. 


Few Contemplate Heavy Early Purchases — 
Some Carriers Repairing Extensively. 








MUST PRACTICE STRICT ECONOMY. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
The financial condition arising from the falling off 
in business, the causes of which you are already familiar 
with, necesitate the strictest economy and our expenses 
confined to immediate necessities or works that can not 
he deferred, Howarp G. KELLEY, Vice President, 
Grand Trunk Railway System. 


NO DEFINITE PLANS LAID. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Just now we have no definite plans in the matter of 
additional equipment. We keep our existing equipment 
in good serviceable condition; in fact we have today 

not more than 4 percent out of service. 
AGNEW T. DICE, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company. 


REPAIRS LIGHT, AND NO CONSTRUCTION. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
We are not building any new cars at present nor have 
we any orders on hand. Would also say that we do noth- 
ing extraordinary in repairs, simply the routine repairs 
being made to freight and passenger cars. 
W. E. WoopnHouss, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Canadian Pacifie Railway Company. 


LARGE SUMS SPENT IN REPAIRS. 


CuicaGo, ILL. 
This company has recently purchased 4,000 new box 
cars and in addition to this we spend large sums in re- 
pairing present equipment. Our bridge program, in con- 
nection with which a large amount of lumber is used, 
is about the average and no large buildings are contem- 
plated that would increase the total amount of this 

material above our normal requirements. 
Rock IsLaAnp LINEs. 


EQUIPMENT IN GOCD CONDITION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The condition of equipment of the Southern Railway 
is sufficient to readily move any business now in sight 
or that is likely to be developed for some time. I 
believe we could move 20 to 30 percent more business 
than at present without drawing upon our connections’ 
rolling stock. 
Kk. H. CoapMAN, Vice President and General Manager, 
Southern Railway Company. 


MANY CARS BEING REBUILT. 


CuicaGo, IL. 
In addition to liberal general maintenance of all 
equipment owned or controlled by this company, the 
following ears, idle because of bad order, have been re- 
huilt by this company during the fiscal period ended 
June 30, 1916, namely, 475 coai cars, wood bodies, re- 
Juilt under contract; 960 cars, all wood, rebuilt in our 
own shops, and the following cars are now being re- 
huilt: 200 ears, all wood, being rebuilt under contract; 
250 cars, all wood, being rebuilt in our own shops. 
Practically all of these cars, excepting the 475 indi- 
cated, are box ears suitable for grain traffic. 
W. G. BirErp, President, 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 


MAKING EXTENSIVE REPAIRS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
We are not at the present time contemplating the pur- 
‘ise of any new equipment, but are making extensive 
cpairs to our present equipment. We have under way 
in mind four station buildings. The remainder of the 
vogram for the year will probably be the same as an 
iverage year. E. H. Houpen, 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company. 





IMPROVEMENTS UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


NORFOLK, Va. 
We have quite a program of betterments which we 
pe to do during the coming year, but as the summer 
mnths show a very light business on our railroad and, 
ther, in view of the fact that we can not forecast very 
finitely the business outlook until the early fall, I am 
ding these matters up until conditions can be more 
finitely determined, W. L. SEppon, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


NO TROUBLE TO HANDLE CROPS. 
NEw ORLEANS, La. 
Our situation has been looked into carefully and the 
dition of both our line and equipment will be such 
‘iat the erop movement soon to begin will be handled by 
in good shape. KE. J. PEARSON, 
Texas & Pacific Railway Company. 


COOPERS START BARREL CAMPAIGN. 


Call Attention to the Cleanliness and Econ- 
omy of Wood Containers. 


The National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will have a half-barrel exhibit at the conven- 
tion of the International Apple Shippers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 4, 5 and 6. This will 
be only one feature of a barrel campaign whose object 
is to foster the use of barrels and barrelettes especially 
as containers of food. As a container of food wood 
has many advantages over cloth, cardboard and paper, 
especially for use by lumbermen, their families and 
employees who make their living from the lumber in- 
dustry. Unlike cloth and paper bags, dust, filth, germs 
and vermin can not penetrate the wooden container, as 
they do the loose and weak meshes of the bags. Ina 
circular letter sent out to the members of the National, 
Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association, Secre- 
tary John Lind gives all these facts and calls atten- 
tion to other phases of the situation, among which a 
few are given below: 


How many have stopped to think that puffed wheat in a 
10-cent pasteboard package is wheat at $27 a bushel? 4 b - 
pound package of oatmeal with a picture on it costs 10 cents, 
but many grocers will sell 3 pounds of oatmeal out of u 
barrel for the same price—10 cents. Time after time the 
housewife will find she can make a great deal of money 
simply by buying foodstuffs in bulk in barrels. 

Few people outside of the business would imagine that a 
*“Lumberman Use Wood’ campaign is the very thing the 
industry needs, yet such is the case and it is just this that 
the cooperage association has started. 


In speaking of the work of interesting lumbermen 
in general in obtaining food in wooden containers, 
Mr. Lind says, ‘‘Lumbermen must be the first and last 
to use lumber,’’ and then, in speaking of the same 
subject, said: 

The National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association 
under George A. Booser, president, is acting on the principte 
just laid down and aims first of all to be consistent to the 
extent of demanding thht food products bought by the manu- 
facturers be shipped under the protection of wood in a wooden 
container, preferably the wooden barrel. Filth and vermin, 
germs and mice too easily penetrate the weak meshes of the 
cloth bag. This makes the transportation and storing of 
flour, sugar, salt and other food products a serious matter. 
In Chicago not long ago the Federal authorities destroyed 
1,000 bags of flour that had become unfit for consumption and 
so dangerous as not to be allowed even for industrial use in 
the manufacture of curtains. The sanitary argument is not 
a far cry for anyone who has had experience about a freight 
house or warehouse. 

After the lumberman and manufacturer have come to the 
point where they insist upon the wooden container, the next 
step is to reach the employees. This can be done as illustrated 
by the following ‘flier’ distributed recently among the mem- 
bership of our association for their employees : 

“To our employees: If you buy from the barrel you will 
have more nickels because there will be more demand for bar- 
rels. Your nickel will often travel twice as far.’ Then after 
telling about the pound and a half of oatmeal for 10 cents in 
a package, when three pounds can be bought for the same 
price, the flier continues: “Try it; there's a barrel of nickels 
in 1¢,” 


For reaching and interesting employees in lumber 
mills and woodworking establishments and also the 
publie that receives letters from lumber concerns, 
Secretary Lind has made some apt suggestions, which 
are reproduced below: 

For Lumber Employees. 

Lumber gives you work. 

More demand for lumber means steadier work. 

If grocers used more wood there would be more work in the 
lumber industry and less work for the doctor. Flour, sugar, 
salt ete. should not be shipped nor stored in a covering of 
thin cloth, because filth and vermin, germs and mice easily 
work through the weak meshes of a cloth bag. 
| Food needs wood. Demand the wooden barrel or the wooden 
OX. 

Trade with the grocer who helps your job and who helps 
keep the doctor away. 

Always good when shipped in wood. 


A flier for general distribution might be used as an 
insert in letters that go out from each lumber office and 
be worded as follows: 

Food needs wood; always good wken shipped in wood, 

A thin, porous covering of cloth does not afford a sufficient 
protection for food products such as flour, sugar, salt, meal 
ete. that come to your back door from one hundred miles or 
more, 

Vilth and vermin, germs and mice easily break through the 
meshes of a cloth bag. 

Food needs wood. Ship in wood; store in wood. 

The bag neither keeps what js inside in nor what is outside 
out. Wood does, 

Always good if shipped in weod. 





THE LARGEST LAKE LUMBER CARGO. 


DuLUTH, MINN., July 28.—Having noticed in various 
papers at various times that various boats have been 
credit with the ‘‘biggest lumber cargo ever carried 
on the great lakes,’’ the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corre- 
spondent has made some inquiries to establish, if possi- 
ble, which boat is really entitled to that distinction. 
Charles H. Bradley, of Duluth, is recognized in Duluth- 
Superior and numerous other lake ports as an authority 
on lake lumber transportation, and when questioned as 
to the record lumber cargo said: 


The barge Wahnapitae is entitled to the honor of having 
carried the largest cargo of lumber ever moved on the 
Great Lakes. On September 18, 1889, she took on 2,411.- 
064 feet of lumber at the old St. Paul & Duluth dock in 
Duluth. The lumber was shipped to Duluth from Cloquet 
by the C. N. Nelson Lumber Company and Tonawanda was 
the ultimate destination. Later the Wahnapitae was 
wrecked during a storm on the Cleveland breakwater when 
arriving there with a cargo of lumber from Ashland. It 
was built by Captain James Davidson at West Bay City 
to barge sawlogs from Georgian Bay points to Saginaw 
River. It was soon demonstrated that towing 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 feet of logs in bag rafts was quite as safe and 
cheaper and so the Wahnapitae was thrown into general 
freighting, during which period it established the lumber 
cargo record still standing. : 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mger., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the ‘' Sz//- 

well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 

If you’re interested 
in yard stock only 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 


Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


Send us a 
trial order 
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is the one thing we 

know most about 

for we have special- 

ized it for years. 
Try us on 


Yard 
Stock | 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


We manufacture 250,000 feet a day, 
all from untapped Calcasieu Parish 
Timber and have complete Dry Kiln 
and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 


Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 

















is Where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


atta] N, C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. — 


© “The Place To Buy ) 





Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"tidimon.va"" 








VALUE OF MOTOR TRUCKS GAINS RECOGNITION. 





Take the Place of a Railroad for Thirty Miles Through Maine Woods—Evolution Brin:s 
Tractor Principle. 





APPOINTS EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER. 

The Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently announced the appointment of C. F. Rouze as 
sales manager. The association was organiged to act as 
sole distributor of the products of the Knox Motors 
Company, located in the same city. Since February, 
1914, Mr. Rouze has been in charge of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) branch office, while since 1909 ite has been asso- 
ciated with the motor truck and tractor business. He 
Was a sales representative of the Rapid Motor Trans- 
portation Compeny, western supervisor of the motor 
truck department of the United Motor Company, and 
held a similar position with the American Locomotive 
Company, after which he joined the Knox organization. 
This experience makes him particularly well qualified to 


‘ 





©, F. ROUZE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ; 
Appointed Sales Manager of Knox Motors Associates. 


supervise the marketing of the latest Knox product, a 
four-wheel tractor, which has proved its efficiency in 
hauling lumber. Mr. Rouze is a firm believer in the 
tractor principle as the one that will solve the heavy 
hauling problem. 

Mr. Rouze succeeds H. F. Blanchard, who recently re- 
signed the position of sales manager of the Knox Motors 
Company. 





BUILD HIGHWAY FOR MOTOR TRUCKS. 

In order to use motor trucks thirty miles of first- 
class highway has recently been built by the Alberthaw 
Construction Company, of Boston, Mass., in the heart of 
the Maine woods. This company was awarded the eon- 
tract for constructing the 


PULLS MORE THAN IT CAN CARRY. 

An address delivered by C. H. Martin recently before 
the National Team Owners’ Association in Springfieid, 
Mass., is of interest to those who own motor trucks or 
intend to own them. The gist of that talk is given 
below: 

It has taken thousands of years to bring the horse 
and wagon up to the present standard of efficiency, } it 
the first practical motor-propelled vehicle for the high- 
way made its appearance only a few years ago. When 
the invention of the differential gear made such a ve- 
hicle practical, the pleasure car took precedence and 
oceupied the minds of engineers because the public de- 
manded it. After the development of the pleasure car 
was well progressed attention was turned to the truck, 
and following the lines of least resistance, the same 
design, with a few modifications, was used, on the prin- 
ciple that if a machine would carry a load of passengers, 
a larger machine of the same type would earry a load 
of merchandise. But the principal reason for the exist- 
ance of the motor vehicle for business purposes is econ- 
omy. As it was first produced engineers soon realized 
that with high first cost, and high cost of maintenance, 
it would leave a narrow margin of profit when brought 
into competition with the horse. On long hauls, with 
good road conditions and good facilities for loading and 
unloading, it would show a profit, but without these 
conditions the horse could do the work cheaper. To 
quote Mr. Martin: 

‘“The motor truck has been brought to a high state of 
development. But, after all, it comes in the class of 
weight-carrying, or pack animals.’’ 

Truck Becomes Tractor. 

To make the truck do more work than it had been 
doing and show more profit than it had been showing 
required that it should draw its load instead of carrying 
it. It was found a motor was like a horse, it could draw 
more than it could carry. There is sufficient power to 
pull over good going considerably more than the frame, 
springs, axles, and tires will support in carrying the 
load. In all the standard trucks today the transmission 
and driving mechanism, consisting of gears, shafts, keys 
and all strain-taking parts from the engine back to the 
wheels, are designed to withstand the power that the 
engine will develop. If a truck, built to carry five tons, 
be driven up to a brick wall with its full load on its 
back and the power applied, the wheels will slip on the 
dry street. This shows that the truck is capable of 
drawing behind it as much as the traction between the 
road and the driving wheels will admit of. 


Two Methods Available. 

There are two methods of making the motor truck into 
a tractor. One is the four-wheel trailer principle, and 
the other is the two-wheel or semi-trailer principle. The 
traction problem, one of the greatest of the problems 
that confront the designer and the user of a motor 
vehicle, enters here. On city streets neither cleats nor 
spikes are allowed and friction alone must be relied 
upon, and the substance of which the tires of the driving 
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road, the problem of trans- 
porting the numerous  sup- 
plies needed for the work 
and for the hundreds of people who do the work was a 
very serious one. In solving it the motor truck has 
placed another laurel upon its ‘‘corrugated’’ brow. 

All materials are shipped to Rockwood, on Moosehead 
Lake, and from there taken by a special seow across the 
lake to the terminus of the new highway at Lilly Bay. 
At this point a new storehouse, with machinery for un- 
loading the seows, is being constructed to take the place 
of the old storehouse which was recently destroyed by 
fire and dynamite. Then the thirty-mile trip via motor 
truck begins. The new highway has been carefully 
built, is scientifically drained and turnpiked all the 
way, and where available, gravel has been used as a 
coating. Moreover, crews of section men are kept con 
tinually at work maintaining the road. 

Nine five-ton White auto trucks carry the material 
over the thirty miles, and make one and one-half round 
trips each day, or, if driven, two return trips each day, 
while the old ‘‘tote’’ teams take a whole week to make 
two such trips, even with four horses. 

As a result, the ‘‘tote’’? teams are being rapidly 
abandoned, and the auto trucks are doing their work 
more quickly and more cheaply. 


ONE OF THE 


TRUCKS OPERATED ON THE NEW HIGHWAY. 


wheels are made must have a high coefficient of fric 
tion. After much experimenting with other substances 
for tires the manufacturers have all come back to rub- 
ber tires, simply because of the friction they give, for 
the cushioning effect of solid rubber is slight, and the 
springs do that work satisfactorily on trucks. On drawn 
vehicles steel tires have been used for years, and it is 
safe to continue their use. Were it not for the problem 
of traction they would bé used on the driving wheels 
also, thus eliminating one of the heavy items of expense 


Grade Increases the Need of Weight. 


The heavy railroad locomotive obtains sufficient trac 
tion on steel tires to move from forty to fifty times it 
own weight, but 2 percent is the maximum grade on an: 
except mountain roads, and they rarely go over three. 
But the grades on American highways are by no mean 
limited to 2 or 3 percent, and to negotiate the grades 
commonly found it is necessary to have weight on th 
drive wheels of the truck, hence one advantage of the 
two-wheel trailer, which uses the drive wheels of tlic 
truck for its own front wheels. Moreover, as backiny 
the vehicle is usually a necessary part of loading and 
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unloading, the two-wheel trailer, which ean be backed 
ip without the help of an extra man, saves time and 
iabor. Besides the trailer may be left to be unloaded 
ind then reloaded while the truck goes away at once 
with another trailer which has been previously loaded. 
\s many different varieties of loads may be hauled as 


there are varieties of trailers, or in other words, it is 
unnecessary, for instance, to have a truck body differ- 
ent for long timber from the body used for a load of 
coal. Moreover the trailer carries the load, half of 
which is borne on steel tires, while the total weight is 
spread over three axles. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Cheerful and encouraging reports are received this 
week from sash and door manufacturing centers 
throughout the country. In some sections all the fae- 
tories operate on full time and a good volume of busi- 
ness is being figured on. All indications point to a 
more active and better trade for the last six months 
of 1915 than was prevalent during the first half of the 
year. Much new building is started and it is ex- 
pected that as soon as the harvesting is over the 
country demand will show improvement. Prices re- 
main the same, with competition still keen. 

Although it was expected that following the settle- 
ment of the Chicago carpenters’ strike the local sash 
and door trade would be somewhat stimulated, results 
have not been so promising as to make those in the 
trade enthusiastic. What sash and door business is 
transacted is on orders for material to go into build- 
ings that were under way before the strike started 
and there are very few orders for interior millwork 
for new buildings. It is now believed that new build- 
ing work will he dormant until spring, especially with 
apartment buildings, as the builders would rather 
wait to have their buildings for spring occupancy than 
attempt to get them ready for October. The business 
that is done is for special work, with very little stock 
moving. 

There is plenty of business in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and their vicinity to keep going the local fac- 
tories that cater to special order trade. The outside 
demand is still slow and is not likely to show much 
improvement until harvest is out of the way, but with 
a good crop maturing and with money plentiful, an 
excellent fall trade may be expected. 

Oshkosh manufacturers report the receipt of much 
good business during the last week, with prices steady. 
Orders have poured in from Chicago and Baltimore 
and even from New York that more than make up for 
the slight ebb in business of the local district. All are 
rush orders on special work, insuring a good margin 
of profit. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind men find a 
steady, if slow, gain in business volume, much of it 
still in stock sizes and of smaller character but some 
of the larger projects that have hung fire for some 
time have been brought out lately, while others are 
under consideration. It appears that the next six 
months will be far more active than has the first half 
of the year, and indications are that the edge is being 
taken off the former competition, with the range of 
prices somewhat firmer. 

The sash and door industry at Buffalo, N. Y., reports 
trade better than a month ago and a larger number 
of orders placed for both doors and millwork. This 
statement is verified by the large number of permits 
the city is granting for wooden dwelling construction, 
the amount comparing favorably with last year. It is 
easier for the builders to get funds to carry on work 
than it was last spring and they improve the oppor- 
tunity to go ahead. 

The Cincinnati market for special millwork was hit 
harder by the July tornado than was expected, but 
stock stuff has sold at a steady rate. Manufacturers 
figure that new construction work is merely delayed 
and predict that with an open fall and winter the 
huilding season will be prolonged to the full extent 
that repairs have interrupted regular operations. Archi- 
tects report much new work in prospect and some 
mills devoted exclusively to special work are running 
practically full time again. However, normal condi- 
tions can not be expected until all extraordinary re- 
quirements have been met. On at least 500 buildings 
in Cincinnati and vicinity repairs have not been com- 
pleted. Stock size material has been in great demand 
and manufacturers have been unusually busy and ex- 
pect a winter of great activity in preparing for next 
year’s demand. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are fairly busy 
hut are not doing the work they did earlier in the 
season, Local orders come in fairly well but the coun- 
‘ry trade is quiet. The outlook for both city and 
country business is encouraging and nearly all the 
local mill interests feel sure that within a compara- 
‘ively short time there will be considerable work for 
them from all sources of consumption. 


Figuring continues in good volume at Kansas City, 
iut without the improvement in the number of actual 
orders that the manufacturers had hoped to see by 
his time. The delay in moving the new wheat crop 
‘oubtless affeets the letting of contracts. While there 
ias been more letting the last ten days it has not 
»eer®as much as might have been expected. Prices 
‘veantime have shown no variation. Manufacturers 
irmly believe in a brisk fall business and the prospects 
are that it will start as soon as the tardy harvest has 
cen taken eare of. 

Reports of fir door manufacturers in the Tacoma 
(Wash.) district are at variance as to the state of the 
market. All agree that the outlook is good. On the 
Whole, door prices are fully ten percent lower than a 
year ago. Some factories claim a very fair demand 


and that prices are solid on the advance made a few 
months ago. The factories are all running. There are 
few special work contracts of any magnitude. Colum 
factories report demand good but prices no better. 


At San Francisco building operations are on a small 
scale. In Oakland and outlying territory the door fae- 
tories operate at somewhat less than capacity and 
prices continue to be rather low. In the Sierras the 
big door factories work steadily on white pine door 
stock and ship east in quantities to suit the demand. 
There is a moderate amount of export trade in open 
sash and door stock, despite war conditions. 


Demand for window glass shows some improvement 
and the number of foreign inquiries and orders in- 
creases. The general toning up of the glass business 
follows the adjustment of labor troubles in this coun- 
try and stocks are greatly depleted. A great deal of 
benefit has resulted from the partial closing down of 
the big machine plants, which has cut down production, 
allowing stocks in hand to be disposed of. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FrANcisco, July 24.—Conditions are unchanged 
in the local lumber market, with the local and Cali- 
fornia consumption of building lumber comparatively 
light. There is only a hand-to-month movement of lumber 
for building purposes, making it difficult to dispose of the 
common. Most of the yards are carrying small stocks, as 
few new buildings are being started, compared with previ- 
ous seasons. 

However, there has been a marked increase in the demand 
for mining timbers since the copper mines resumed activity 
in California, Arizona and New Mexico and the war condi- 
tions stimulated the market for American zine and antimony. 
A number of Coast mills are making good shipments to 
various mines. Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, re- 
cently made a heavy shipment of mining timbers from their 
mills at St. Helens, to fill rush orders for Arizona and New 
Mexico. It consisted of forty cars, each containing 20,000 
feet of lumber. The lumber was shipped to San Pedro,, 
Cal., on the steamers J'emple E. Dorr, Chehalis and Shoshone. 
It went forward over the Southern Pacific and constituted 
the largest shipment ever hauled from San Pedro over that 
road upon the consignment of a single firm. 

The box shook market shows signs of renewed life and 
most of the white pine box factories in California are busy. 
There are some good foreign inquiries for redwood, fir and 
white pine and all of the available vessels are being utilized 
by the export mills. But the great scarcity of steamers in 
the Pacific has forced Australian shippers to make use of 
many old sailing vessels of comparatively small capacity 
and slow speed. Consequently the volume of shipments is 
considerably smaller than in past seasons, when large tramp 
steamers could be obtained readily. 

Twenty-seven building contracts were filed for record last 
week, representing a total investment of $98,000. This is a 
fair average aS compared with recent weeks exclusive of 
public buildings and municipal structures. 

The West Coast Navigation Company's steamer George 
Hawley has arrived from the Atlantic coast inaugurating the 
new service via the Panama Canal. Three steamers will be 
operated by the line for the present and more will be added. 
The west-bound steamers wili carry steel products princi- 
pally and will carry lumber and merchandise on their re- 
turn trips. The steamer Edison Light, which is now en 
route to this city, will return to the East with a cargo of 
lumber. The steamer William O’Brien is loading 3,000,000 
feet of lumber on Puget Sound for the Bast. 

Some encouragement is given to local shippers by the 
announcement that the Marine Transportation Company, 
with $1,000,000 capital, has been incorporated to operate a 
line of steamers out of New York, which will touch at San 
Francisco, Portland and Seattle. The service, known as the 
Pacific Coast Line, will be inaugurated about August 1 by 
the sailing of the steamer Eureka. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company has been awarded a contract 
for crecting a sawmill for Kendall Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in southern Oregon. It is reported that the mill will cost 
approximately $400,000. According to the plans it will be 
520 feet in length,and 160 wide, with an annex of ap- 
proximately 225 to 300 feet. The maximum capacity of the 
sawmill is estimated at 300,000 feet a day. The mill ma- 
chinery will be electrically driver throughout by individual 
motors. The current is to be furnished by an electric 
power plant which is to be erected near the mill. A 200,000- 
kilowatt high-pressure steam turbine will be installed. <A 
railroad is to be built from Roseburg, Ore., to the timber- 
lands on the Umpaqua National Forest Reserve. 

The redwood plants of the Union Lumber Company at 
Fort Bragg and the Mendocino Lumber Company at Mendo 
cino are still running light to conform with the demand for 
lumber. The last foreign cargo dispatched from Noyo was 
taken by the Commerce, which was loaded with 600,000 
feet of redwood lumber. 

















AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 24.—Business is very quiet 
with all local dealers, but somewhat improved over the 
situation that existed a month ago. There has been a 
slight increase in the amount of building and a somewhat 
more optimistic feeling is noticed on all sides, Cargo prices 
due to the 50 cents a thousand advance in ocean freight 
rates on Oregon pine are quoted at 50 cents a thousand 
higher all along the line and it is confidently expected t>ni 
further advances will be made as a further shortage in 
vessels is made apparent. 

Redwood prices have shown no change and due to te 
recent organization of the manufacturers of redwood an 
even more stable marketing plan is expected. 

Frank Lounsberry, president of the Boyle Heights Lumber 
Company and the Magnet Lumber Company, and D. M, 
Carpenter, of the Pacific Sash & Door Company, have re 
turned from a 3,500-mile trip by automobile to the sawmilis 
of Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 





HARDWOODS | 


“Special Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy 1'’Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade-—all of 
log in stock— maximum grade values. 
Other Birch—all grades—1”’ to 3’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150M 1’ No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1" & 114’ No.3 & Btr. 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1’’ to 3°’. 

Bass 
S. Elm Northern—any grade 1’’, 14%"’, 142”’ 
R. Elm Choice Stock 1’’, 14°’, 1%"’ and 2”’. 
Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 


Any grade 1’’ to 1%4’’. 


and 3°’. 


Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, 


54" POPLAR 


MARSHFIELD, 
WIS. 














We have 3,000,000 feet of this 
thickness, also 


4-4, 5-4, 6-4 & 8-4 
For Mixed Cars 


We want to quote you on 


Panel, 1s & 2s, Clear Sap, 
A No. 1, 2 and 3, Common 
Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 


Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgzgminee 


Sell Beech Flooring 


and your customers will make business for you. 
It’s close grained, hard strong and tough. 
Takes and holds stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. - 





























POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND. BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.” 
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PRIOR VASE ANS NEON 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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deel Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


* Cable Address, ‘‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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“WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








WHITE 


oak Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 

















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 














& 6 
William Whitmer & Sons 
Incorporate 
Franklin Bank Building, a 
— Marufactu and Wholesalers — 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 














COAL EXPORTS DISTURB TRADE. 


English War Orders Cause Trouble—Lumber Status 
but Little Improved. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, July 8.—The coal 
trade stands in the same relation to the north of Eng- 
land as does the lumber trade to a large section of the 
United States—it is the vital link in the chain of its 
industrial life. Anything disturbing its equilibrium at 
once upsets the whole gamut of trade relations and 
exercises an influence far beyond the area of its im- 
mediate ramifications. 

About the time that the last letter was written to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the north of England coal 
trade was on the eve of another upheaval. As stated 
in the article in question, which was published on May 
29, the trade was then in a flourishing condition, and 
colliery owners were getting back a little bit of their 
own. Suddenly there appeared an announcement by 
the board of trade to the effect that the export of 
coal and coke to all destinations abroad other than 
British possessions and protectorates and allied coun- 
tries would be prohibited by Order in Council, and that 
applications for licenses to export must be made to 
the War Trades Department in London. 

Consternation was created amongst merchants, ship- 
owners and colliery owners alike, and the immediate 
result was an almost complete stagnation of trade. The 
regulations not oniy enjoined the necessity of obtain- 
ing a license for each cargo, but merchants were obliged 
to name the vessel in which the particular cargo was to 
be carried. As they could thus charter only by keep- 
ing a boat in hand for several days, or by fixing with 
the option of cancelment should they not be abie to 
procure licenses, merchants very naturally hesitated to 
charter ships pending the issue of such license. Trade 
with neutral countries, therefore, practically ceased. 
The inevitable result followed; collieries were laid idle; 
there was a temporary accumulation of coals at the 
pit head, and prices dropped. 


Demand for American Coal Increased. 


As an example of what has been said about the 
widespread influence of any disturbing factor in a vital 
phase of any industry, the immediate effect of the new 
regulations was to increase the demand for American 
coal. Large orders were at once given for tonnage to 
load coals from United States ports to Italy and other 
countries for the next six or eight months. The Nor- 
wegian State Railways had just completed their con- 
tracts for supplies covering June to September, em- 
bracing the delivery of 80,000 tons of Northumber- 
land coal, and ‘local colliery owners were looking for- 
ward to the receipt of the Swedish Railway contracts 
in expectation of still larger orders. They were not 
a little surprised to learn that no less than 100,000 
tons of American unscreened coal had been contracted 
for by the Swedish railways. This, it was understood, 
was purchased at the c. i. f. price of about 42s ($10.50) 
a ton, just slightly lower than the lowest accepted 
tender for Northumberland steam coal, viz: 23s 
($5.75) plus an estimated freight of 20s ($5). 

There is no doubt that the uncertainty of obtaining 
licenses was the dominating factor in inducing the 
Swedish authorities to go further afield for so large a 
balance of their requirements. 

Since then certain concessions have been made with 
regard to the application of licenses at the instigation 
of the local chambers of commerce, dispensing with 
the name of the steamer and allowing an excess of 10 
percent on the stipulated cargo to be loaded. Thus at 
the time of writing the coal market has in a great 
measure recovered its tone, and although the direction 
of the export has changed considerably—that to Scan- 
dinavian ports and Spain being considerably reduced on 
account of the difficulty as to licenses—its volume has 
not been permanently affected, as larger supplies are 
being shipped to the Allies. 


Shipping Activities. 


The crisis in the coai trade has not permanently 
affected freights, which fluctuated’ for a time but have 
settled down again to remunerative rates, with, per- 
kaps, a little falling away in the Mediterranean trade, 
which are now being paid. 

The new war loan, which is being taken up generally 
by all classes of the community, has adversely affected 
stocks and shares of all kinds except those of shipping, 
which are either steady or rising. This is the more 
surprising when it is considered that the Government 
has chartered or commandeered such a large proportion 
of tonnage for which it is by no means paying exces- 
sive rates. Mismanagement or red tape has been the 
cause of overpayment in almost every other trade in 
which it has been necessary to contraet for supplies or 
the execution of work on behalf of the Government, but 
the Transport Department of the Admiralty has exer- 
cised the acumen of the keenest board of business ex- 
perts in allotting the remuneration of the shipowner 
whose misfortune it has been that his vessels were en- 
gaged in its service. It is whispered, indeed, that not 
content with having squeezed him to the irreducible 
minimum in negotiating the tonnage rate of transport, 
the board of Admiralty now has it in view, under a 
scheme to fix a standard rate of seamen’s wages for 
the duration of the war, to limit the profits of the 
shipowner engaged in its service to a defined maximum, 


General Prosperity. 


What was said in the first of these letters to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about the general prosperity of 
the district still applies with equal force. Workmen 
of every description are earning big wages. The city 
of Newcastle and the neighboring townships in North- 
umberland and Durham have many strangers within 
their gates—men who have gravitated from less pros- 
perous districts to find work in the iron and steel and 
other industries. Many of them are married men who 
have left their wives and families behind, for house 
accommodation is at a premium. MHence those who 
earn their living by taking boarders have no lack of 
customers who thereby contribute to the general pros- 
perity of the local tradesmen, who are reaping a rich 
harvest. It is this phenomenal wave of prosperity that 
prevents the people from full realizing the significance 
of the stupendous task before the nation. The Gov- 
ernment is now alive to this fact and is instituting a 
campaign to encourage the workingman to exercise 
thrift, instead of squandering his extraordinary gains 
which may yet be required not only for his own future 
needs but to assist in financing the greatest under- 
taking of the centuries. 


Timber Trade Shows Little Improvement. 


The trade in which readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be most interested shows little if any im- 
provement. Yet considering the conditions, the quan- 
tity of timber that does come through is surprising, 
As indicated in the last letter there was some probabil- 
ity of trade with the Baltic. Now, in addition to the 
shipments through Norwegian avenues, a fair number 
of cargoes comes direct from Swedish Baltic ports. 
Prices remain stiff, however, and are in themselves a 
bar to any extensive dealing. As has been previously 
said speculative building is dead principally on that 
account, but contractors of Government work keep up 
a steady flow of orders which prevents the import in 
that useful article from entirely collapsing. Archangel 
was officially declared open at the end of May, but up 
to the time of writing there have been no shipments to 
the Tyne. The rate of freight, 120s ($30), is in itself 
a sufficient deterrent for any such dealing. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE IMPROVING. 


Waterborne Shipments Notably Increased—Interned 
German Craft Impressed Into Service. 





PERTH, WEST AUSTRALIA, June 12.—The propitious 
weather now prevailing over the better part of the Com- 
monwealth, like a thermometer on a warm day, causes 
an appreciable rise in trade records. A much more 
buoyant tone is prevalent already, andthe rainy season 
has several months to go yet. A brisk demand for lum- 
ber is reported from each State, and very keen competi- 
tion is going on for any tonnage offering. Chartering 
is being done at exceptionally high rates; but in these 
days of shipping dislocation merchants are glad to get 
ships at any price, for their customers must have the 
lumber they want. A glance at the shipping lists of the 
various ports shows that on the Pacific slope, at any 
rate, there is considerable activity in cargoes for Aus- 
tralia, indicating that after all there are boats to be got 
if sufficient inducement offers. It is on record that since 
the end of March sailers and steamers have left the 
Pacific slope for Australian ports as follows: For Syd- 
ney, sixteen; for Melbourne, five; Adelaide, two; West- 
ern Australia, one; New Zealand, one. Some of those 
included in the Sydney list will probably be diverted to 
other ports. Those listed to sail are: For Sydney, six- 
teen; Melbourne, six; Adelaide, six; New Zealand, one; 
other ports, nine. Without additions, these cargoes rep- 
resent a great quantity of lumber, and indicate busy 
times ahead of the yards when they are safely tallied in. 

The trade in native lumber continues dull, but there 
are signs of improvement. The Federal authorities 
have at last yielded to pressure, and put into commis- 
sion some of the interned German merchant ships and 
steamers. Several of these have been chartered to lum- 
ber people to assist them in getting away to Africa and 
India ties and scantlings, which it has been difficult to 
move owing to lack of boats. 

Considerable money is being wasted in some of the 
States over lumber contracts through a desire to retain 
as much of it as possible within the State expending it. 
For example, a big hardwood block contract was recently 
let in Victoria at a price much in excess of the tender 
from lumber people in Western Australia, where there 
is not only an abundance of material but up-to-date 
plants for turning out blocks expeditiously and cheaply, 
whereas Victoria has little of one and nothing much of 
the other. The fact that the difference comes out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers does not seem to carry much 
weight. 

Some scathing criticism of the Socialists’ methods of 
carrying on the transaustralian railroad work is heing 
indulged in by press and Parliament. A system of 
‘*day-labor’’ is in vogue, which interpreted means, ‘‘Go 
as you please’’; and that the railroad gangs do go as 
they please is practically admitted by the responsible 
minister who says, ‘‘that all work for the day ceases 
when a mile of track has been laid.’?’ As American 
track layers are employed, the gangs are able to lay a 
mile of road in from six to seven hours, when they 
knock off for the day, and are paid for a full day of 
eight hours, at a very substantial rate—which, by the 
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way, has a constant tendency to increase in order to 
mitigate all sorts of fancied disadvantages of working 
and living in a somewhat arid country. The original 
estimate for this great national undertaking was $220,- 
000,000 and the time three years. It is now expected 
that the cost will be doubled and the time more than 
doubled. 

The experiment in Western Australia with steam log- 
haulers in place of horses is being continued vigorously, 
and everything points to their general adoption in the 
near future. An American firm at Portland, Ore., is 
likely to find a profitable field in Australia for its log- 
ging engines, theirs being considered the best offering. 


BOSTON FOREIGN TRAFFIC GAINS. 


Comparative Statistics Covering Wartime Trade Show 
Actual Increase—English Movement Active. 





Boston, Mass., July 24.—While the exports of lum- 
ber and manufactures of wood from Boston during June 
fell off $178,870 from the export figures of May, they 
are only $2,367 behind the total for June, 1914. During 
the same month imports of lumber and wood manufac- 
tures at this port amounted to $122,510, as against a 
total import business of $400,102 in June, 1914, which 
would seem to indicate that the lumber exporters of this 
country are faring much better than their foreign com- 
petitors. The June exports amounted to $152,261, com- 
paring with $154,628 for the corresponding month a 
year ago. : 

Statisties compiled by the National Shawmut Bank 
and made public today show that there has been an 
aetual gain in the lumber exports from Boston since the 
Kuropean war began, amounting to more than 5 per- 
cent, while the lumber imports at Boston have fallen off 
since the war began by more than 6 percent. From 
August 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915, the lumber and wood 
manufactures exports from Boston totaled $1,485,547, as 
against $1,409,512 during the corresponding period the 
previous year, a gain of $76,035. The imports of lum- 
per and its manufactures at Boston from August 1, 1914, 
to July 1, 1915, were valued at $3,329,850, comparing 
with $3,543,510 for the corresponding period of 1913- 
1914, a loss of $213,660. 

The indications are that the current month will show a 
considerable improvement over June in the exports of 
lumber. The foreign buyers, especially in the United 
Kingdom, seem as eager as ever, and much lumber is 
now going forward from Boston on the regular ocean 
liners and paying very high freight rates, despite the 
reports in shipping circles that tonnage for special 
freights is not now quite- so scarce and that the rates 
are becoming a shade more reasonable 

A eargo of 1,500,000 feet of white pine is now about 
ready to leave for Buenos Aires on the full-rigged 
American ship Avon, the freight being $22 a thousand, 
whereas not very long ago a rate of $9 or $10 would 
have been considered plenty large enough. 

Eastern spruce men of Boston are much interested in 
the news that Washington sawmills are to ship about 
750,000 feet of Pacific coast spruce to Havana, Cuba, 
by way of the Panama Canal. Boston, as well as Maine 
ports, have sent more or less spruce to the West Indies 
in recent years, and the local spruce producers are won- 
dering if their west Coast competitors are going to be 
able to pay the high freight charges for the long haul 
from Puget Sound regions and still meet eastern spruce 
quotations in that export market. It is said here that 
this shipment of 750,000 feet from Washington lumber 
mills will be the very first consignment to Cuba through 
the Panama Canal, and a despatch received by a Bos- 
ton newspaper from its Havana correspondent adds: 

It will unquestionably also be the forerunner of an exten- 
sive trade in that line, inasmuch as a great many of the lum- 
bermen of Habana have been making inquiries concerning 
the importation of West coast timber and lumber. The only 


thing in the present instance which is unfavorable is the 
high freight charges which obtain. 





ARGENTINA PLANS OWN PULP MILLS. 


Boston, Mass., July 27.—It is reported among the 
Wwoodpulp and paper manufacturing circles of New Eng- 
land that the Argentine Government is making arrange- 
ments to establish its own plants for the manufacture of 
woodpulp and paper from its own forests, thus cutting 
off the large imports of these forest products from the 
United States and Canada and to a less extent, before 
the outbreak of the European war, from Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Germany. A copy recently re- 
ceived of the Review of the River Plate confirms this 
report. 

A Swedish pulp and paper expert was engaged to 

make investigations and his experiments showed that 
Argentina produces a tree in abundance that provides 
excelent raw material, better even in quality than that 
usually employed in paper pulp in either the United 
States or Europe, asserts the Review. This tree is the 
Arauaria imbricata. 
_ The average value of paper and cardhoard imported 
into Argentina during each of the years 1909 to 1914 is 
given as $5,000,000 gold ($4,825,000 United States cur- 
reney), while in the same years the woodpulp imports 
Varied between $460,000 and $960,000 gold (between 
$43,900 and $926,400 United States currency). The 
} incipal countries of origin of these imports have been 
the United States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
aud Germany. 





EXPORT MOVEMENT GAINS. 

Jlouston, Tex., July 26.—A light movement of coast- 
Wise and export lumber continues out of Galveston and 
1ts subports, while the movement of cotton and wheat is 
gradually gathering momentum, Preparations have been 





made for the port of Galveston to handle an enormous 
traffic this year. Exports of wheat, cotton and lumber 
are expected greatly to exceed those of last season. 

Quotations for September shipments to Europe show 
an increase over the figures for July and August. Genoa 
space for September is quoted at $1.75, Liverpool at 
$1.25, Havre at $1.25 to $1.50 and Barcelona at $1.35 to 
$1.50. Incidentally the scarcity of tonnage has had the 
effect of sending a large amount of cotton from Gal- 
veston coastwise to New York, where it will be picked up 
for transatlantic shipment. The port of Galveston on 
Saturday passed the 4,000,000-bale mark in cotton re- 
ceipts, more than double the amount of staple handled 
by any other United States port. 

Export and coastwise lumber shipments from the port 
of Galveston for the week ended Saturday, July 24, as 
shown by the manifests filed with the customs officials 
were as follows: 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For Barcelona, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Ramon de Larrinaga 
—23,826 pieces hardwood lumber, value $11,465. 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. Arapahoe—20,000 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 


Per Ss. Colorado—5,900 pieces lumber, 
Per Ss. El Norte—2,300 pieces lumber, 


Per Ss. El Munds—2,790 pieces lumber, 





DEMAND FOR VESSELS EXCEEDS SUPPLY. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 24——Demand for vessels to 
carry lumber from the north Pacifie coast continues to 
exceed the supply and as a result only a few concerns 
are able to dispatch cargoes. The steamship William 
O’Brien has arrived on Puget Sound to take 2,000,000 
feet to the Atlantic seaboard for W. R. Grace & Co. 
The Grace steamer Santa Cecilia will take 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber from the Sound to New York this week. The 
Seattle office of the Robert Dollar Steamship Company 
announces the sailing from British Columbia of the 
steamship M. S. Dollar with 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
for China. The steamship Robert Dollar will take 
4,000,000 feet of lumber from the Sound to China next 
month. Fifty thousand feet of lumber was taken to 
Thane, Alaska, by the steamship Al-Ki. The Nor- 
wegian steamship Admiralen has been purchased by the 
newly incorporated Admiralen Steamship Company and 
will take lumber from Puget Sound to the Atlantic 
and may be sent to France. 





CAPTURED STEAMER TO BE CONVERTED INTO 
CARRIER. 

Victoria, B. C., July 27.—Steamer Grahamland, for- 
merly a German collier, named Josephena, connected with 
Admiral Von Spee’s squadron that was captured by the 
British and has been turned over for voyage from Vic- 
toria to the United Kingdom laden with lumber, will 
arrive from the Falkland Islands in August for loading. 
She has a capacity of 1,100,000 feet and affords very 
valuable shipping facilities to British Columbia lum- 
bermen at this time when tonnage is so much in demand. 





VERY LITTLE NEW BUSINESS OFFERED. 

Tacoma, WASH., July 24.—There has been very little 
new business lately in offshore lumber charters. Vessel 
freights remain steady. Coastwise business is still dull, 
with vessel freights quoted at $3.50 to San Francisco 
and $4 to southern California ports. A. F. Thane & Co. 
have taken the little schooner Zampa to load on the 
Sound for Sydney, Australia, at 95s. The Dempsey 
Lumber Company had the steam schooner Davenport in 
this week loading a cargo for California. 





OFFSHORE FREIGHT MARKET FIRM. 


San Francisco, Cau., July 24.—The offshore freight 
market is very firm and there is no improvement in the 
supply of disengaged tonnage for future lumber ship- 
ments. Freight rates are higher than ever before, with 
no immediate prospect of a reduction. Lumber freights 
have not advanced during the week, although a new high 
record was reported on wheat, a charter from the north 
Pacifie to United Kingdom having been made at 95s. 

The following lumber charters are reported: Steamer 
Hackensack, from Columbia River to United Kingdors 
by A. F. Thane & Co., San Francisco; schooner Zampa, 
from Grays Harbor to Sydney at 92s 6d, by A. F. Thane 
& Co. 





CRESCENT CITY EXPORTS BRISK. 

New Or.EANS, La., July 27.—Export lumber clear- 
ances for the week ended Jast Saturday totalled, in round 
numbers, 5,115,000 feet, while another 500,000 feet 
moved coastwise to New York. The Median, for Liver- 
pool, and the Naperian, for London, both mixed-cargo 
liners, each handled more than 1,500,000 feet. Of the 
total foreign movement more than 4,000,000 feet, or 
about four-fifths, moved by four general cargo liners 
to English ports. Panama took about 500,000 feet 
of pine lumber, while 300,000 feet of pine lumber and 
timber went to Havre. ‘The lumber movement classi- 
fied by principal items thus: pine lumber and timber, 
2,075,000 feet gum, 1,542,000 feet; oak, 577,000 feet; 
ash, 556,000 feet; cypress, 243,000 feet. In addition to 
the lumber there were cleared 253,412 staves, 8,000 ecross- 
ties, 55,711 bundles box material and 6,375 bundles 
box shooks. 

The export movement from present indications should 
maintain its present pace for the balance of the month. 
Five sailing vessels are still in port and should clear 
with lumber cargoes during the next fortnight. One 
or two have been delayed past their expected sailing 
dates. The regular liners plying here will probably 
‘¢fill out’? with lumber until the grain and cotton move- 
ment begins, offering rates sufficiently ‘‘easy’’ to per- 
mit the movement. European demand rules as before, 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and ¥ellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 














Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 
We are prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


In carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 
form in color and texture. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


YARDS: CINCINNATI : BRANCH OFFICES: 


Detroit, Mich. indianapolis, Ind. 
~ “a ee Y OHIO. Grand Rapids,Mich. 
areal Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 
Quicksand, Ky. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Boston, Mass. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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The Cherry Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Largest Stock of Dry 


Cherry in United States. 
5. 5 
g & 


Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Richey, Halsted & Quick,““snio™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 

















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and panes Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
taller to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. [iW 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i ORAS an 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING |iiamrnauasumertrtre | 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears ds. ; 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, paralleledges 


TONAWANDA NY gy 


HMA 


ATA 


ALES NUTT 











WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 














TOLEDO, OHIO 














The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Cypress d F b Poplar 
Oak 
ens an um er i 


Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 























Advertising To 


Create Business 


is the kind that pays retail lumbermen a 
profit in that it makes new customers and 
broadens field of lumber consumption. 


Use This Plan For Trial 


in your home paper and see what the results 
will be. It is only one of eight shown on our 
last bulletin. You should see the other seven. 
We've written an ad for each one and can 
supply you with working plans, bill of mater- 
ial and illustrations for each of the eight. 


Complete outfit for above plan will be sent you 
postpaid for $3.50. Ask for latest Bulletin. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 




















the open markets apparently being able to absorb a 
fair amount of stock on the current ocean rates basis; 
but it is feared that any marked stiffening of rates 
would automatically reduce the call for everything save 
perhaps the railways material needed for repairs and 
emergency construction and for the hardwoods suitable 
for military uses. It is understood that war risk insur- 
ance has increased 14 percent recently, but this slight 
additional charge worries the trade far less than the 
prospect of higher transport rates. 

C. J. Hay, a New Orleans exporter, sailed from New 


ditions 
side. 


York for England a few days ago to investigate con 
and attend to business matters on the other 
He expected to remain abroad for several weeks 





OFFICIAL sealers report the total lumber productions of 
British Columbia for May as 48,943,283 feet board 


measure saw logs, 167,381 lineal feet of poles and piles, 
and 15,452 cords of railway ties, shingle bolts, fenc 
posts and cordwood. 
the logs were for export, principally cedar, for which 
there is a strong demand in mills of the United States. 


Approximately 7,500,000 feet of 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 





INSTALLS EXHAUST SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
ports the successful installation of one of their exhaust 
systems at Prescot, Lancashire, England, for the British 
Insulated & Helsby Cables Company (Ltd.). The fan 
used is a number 45 Buffalo slow speed high efficiency 
mill exhauster with direct connected motor. The system, 
which requires only six horse-power to operate, includes 
fifteen machines and six floor sweeps. The company 
says the unusually good result is due as much to the 
design of the piping as to the high efficiency of the fan, 
which is operating at a pressure of less than three 
ounces and with a uniform velocity in the pipes of less 
than 3,000 feet a minute. Only when the frictional re- 
sistance is so carefully estimated that the draft at every 
hood is the same is such low velocity possible. In fact, 
it is claimed a sweep-up at the end of the exhaust pipe 
has as good a suction as the hood nearest the fan. 

The discharge from the fan is carried outdoors ap- 
proximately 100 feet to a cyclone collector in the boiler 
house. The total length of the system is 280 feet. 





PAPER TELLS OF INCREASED BUSINESS. 

The July issue of the Spokesman, published by the 
National Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is out. 
On the front page is an article which should be of spe- 
cial interest just 
now when some 
people are inclined 
to talk of hard 
times. It is head- 
ed, ‘‘National 
Company Has 
Best Season in 
Years,’’ and goes 
cen to say the com- 
pany did more 
business during the 
last six months 
than during any 
similar period for 
several years, An- 


other front page 
article is headed, 
‘‘To Accomplish 
More With Less 
Labor is Prob- 
lem,’’? and points 





out that savings in 
labor, cost of ma- 
terials, or extended 
markets are not to 
be relied upon, as 
the cost of both 
labor and materials 
is increasing, and 
competition that 
grows keener every 
day makes the ex- 
tending of markets 
for the individual 
unsafe to trust in 
too far. The lum- 
ber manufacturer 
must look for his profits to efficient manufacturing man- 
agement—he must eut down cost and at the same time 
increase production. Labor-saving machinery has done 
much toward this end in some branches of the industry, 
but the outside operations, such as handling lumber in 
the yard, still present opportunities for improvement. 
As a result of careful study the company claims to have 
worked out systems which have resulted in saving thou- 
sauds of dollars annually for those who use them. One 
phase of such systems is to load the lumber directly 
from railroad cars onto dry kiln trucks. 

Another feature of the paper is an interesting and 
practical article on how to pile lumber to get the best 
drying results. This issue of the Spokesman is accom- 
panied by a booklet called, ‘‘ Talks With the Operator, ’’ 
which contains reprints of articles that have appeared 
in former issues of the Spokesman. Some of the in- 
formation contained in this booklet should be of prac- 
tical benefit to lumbermen. Both the booklet and the 
paper will be sent to any lumber company asking for it. 





DESCRIBES GRAPHITE BRUSHES. 


The importance of commutation in the electrical field 
is appreciated by operators of electric power machinery. 
To faulty operation of commuter and brushes must be 
charged a large percentage of breakdowns in motors or 
generators. ‘‘Dixon’s Graphite Brushes’’ is a booklet 
published by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 

* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 











City, N. J., which explains how the characteristic lubri- 
cating qualities of graphite, are used to reduce commu 
tator troubles by means of the company’s ‘‘ Graphite 


Brushes.’’ The company invites the utilization of the 


services of its electrical service department for the solu 


tion of brush problems. A copy of the booklet may be 
obtained free by writing to the company for it. 





SEPARATE SPRINGS SUPPORT TRAILER. 

The accompanying illustration shows the patented 
double spring suspension used on the Knox tractor, 
manufactured by the Knox Motors Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. As will be seen by referring to the illus- 
tration the weight of the front trailer is borne on the 
heavy springs, while the more delicate springs carry the 
weight of the engine and the driver. This arrangement 
eliminates the excessive road vibration to which the 
motor plant is often subjected and provides that, re- 
gardless of the load carried, the springs carrying the 
motor and the driver bear practically the same pressure. 

As will be seen by referring to the illustrations, they 
are lettered. The tractor chassis stops at ‘‘A’’ instead 
of extending to »r beyond the rear axle ‘‘X.’’ The 
rear axle ‘‘X’’ becomes the front axle of the trailer 
and is also the driving axle of the load, pulling the load 
behind it instead of pushing it. Flexible cantilever 





REAR VIEW OF KNOX TRACTOR, SHOWING DOUBLE SPRING SUSPENSION. 


springs C support the chassis, power plant and driver, 
but not a pound of weight of any load hauled by the 
tractor, and in addition they cushion the starting and 
stopping shocks. The side view drawing makes this 
point plain. 

The rugged, semi-elliptie springs ‘‘E’’ support the 
trailer platform ‘‘T’’ of the tractor. When the tractor 











A Trailer Platform 7 
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SIDE VIEW OF THE SAME SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 


is driven without a trailer these springs have no work 
to do, but when the front end of a trailer (indicated by 
dotted lines in the side view drawing) is placed on the 
trailer platform ‘‘T,’’ the heavy springs ‘‘E’’ take 
every pound of the additional weight. 

This feature has been found especially valuable in 
hauling lumber and allows of the use of either long or 
short trailers or both at the same time, as more than 
one traler may be attached. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, La., July 27.—The market is ap- 
parently holding its own, but July is supporting its 
reputation as a ‘‘quiet’’? month. The most encourag- 
ing reports come from yellow piners, some of whom say that 
inquiries are brisker and obtainable prices on some items 
better by $1 and upward than they were at this time last 
mouth. Quotations are sought, it appears, on several sizabl 
schedules. Purchases of yard and shed stock, while still on 
the hand-to-mouth basis, aggregate a larger business. Orders 
for railroad and car material have also lately been more 
numerous. The weekly bulletin of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation Shows a gain in bookings, shipments and in orders un- 
filled, which bears out these cheerful individual comments. 
Cypress demand remains about as it was. It is possible that 
July will register no gain over June business. The mixed-cav 
trade holds up, shingies are reported a little more active, 
and lath remain in strong call. But no specially significant 
vnins are noted and none are now looked for before the 
month’s end. Prices rule steady as they were. The export 
hardwood movement from New Orleans registers some gain, 
which probably will be held until grain and cotton begin to 
move. Oak, ash and gum lead the movement. Overseas 
demand is rated fair only. The interior call seems a bit more 
active and there is said to be better inquiry, but it does not 
appear that prices are materially improved. 

The Vacherie Cypress Company last Saturday completed 
delivery of an order for switch ties for the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad, aggregating about 500,000 feet. The 
ties will be used in the repair and expansion work now in 
progress, 


The Southern Cooperage Company last week purchased 
seven river-front lots which will be used as the site of a 


cooperage plant, construction to begin within the next few 
days. It is understood $15,000 was paid for the site. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 24.—The yellow pine situation 
this week has been about the same as during the preced- 
ing week, with demand holding up favorably and prices 
retaining their strength. ‘The general market outlook con- 
tinues a brighten and with the approach of August the 
lave 


millmen reason to feel more and more encouraged, 
Though orders are not as extensive as in normal times, 


the number is large and gradually increasing and business 
is obtained without much trouble. Undoubtedly many re- 
tailers have largely reduced supplies and if the fall building 
activities open up as expected the yellow pine men of this 
section will be kept busy filling the demands. The northern 
States, especially the central section, are good buyers and 
some eastern points send in their share of the-orders, with 
the southwestern territory also adding a substantial por- 
tion. 

A feature that continues to strength the millmen’s hopes 
is the tendency of prices to rise. For weeks prices have 
held their own, with slight advances every now and then 
and almost without exception the figures are sticking. 

Among the most popular sellers are No. 1 dimension and 
a few of the No. 2 dimension items, especially 16-foot; ail 
No. 1 boards and 8-inch and 10-inch No, 2 boards, and 6- 
inch fencing, both No. 1 and No. 2. On the left-hand side 
there has been some encouraging call for finish, ceiling 
and flooring, but the left-hand demand is not yet strong 
enough to satisfy, though some indications regarding it are 
pleasing, especially the holding of the prices. 

There has been considerable call for railroad materials, 
some of it presumably for European use. Signs of renewed 
activities by railways are noted especially in the shops 
and several big railroad companies have resumed normal 
payroll at their plants. 

The call for lumber for making boxes, crates and other 
receptacles for orchard, patch and garden products, and 
the demand for lumber and timber for road construction, 
bridges and building street paving, and for the building of 
schools and other public improvements, are also picking up. 
At Shreveport, Baton Rouge and other points in this terri- 
tory the general building activities are improving and, with 
promise of unusually fine crop harvests, the local consump- 
tion is expected to be very satisfactory this fall. 

Some mills still run on reduced time and force, but a 
number have lately been running normal payroll and a few 
have operated at night to take care of business which, as 
previously stated, is gradually growing more encouraging. 

Encouragement was recently given advocates of restored 
navigation on Red River when a self-propelled barge ar- 
rived on that stream at Alexandria, La., a short distance 
below Shreveport, from New Orleans. ‘The barge carried 
700 tons of materials for use in erecting a bank building 
at Alexandria, and made the trip under favorable condi- 
tions. As self-propelled barges have been suggested for use 
in restoring navigation to Shreveport, the trip to Alex- 
andria is very significant. It is the first time such a barge 
oo the trip and demonstrated the practicability of the 
plan. 

_ Among the recent improvements of importance contracted 
for is the erection of poles from Shreveport to Cedar 
Grove, a factory town several miles south of here, where 
the Southwestern Gas & Electric Company has secured a 
franchise to furnish light and power to the citizens for a 
period of twenty-five years and has received a contract from 
the town to furnish electric street lights for ten years. The 
company has the poles under erection now. 

The capacity of the production end of the Powell Lumber 
Company has been largely increased as the result of a re- 
cent transaction, whereby the Powell company purchased the 
standing timber of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company and 
leused its sawmill and planing plant for use until the 
tinber can be cut and marketed. The timber, located in 
Allen, Beauregard and Calcasieu parishes, western Louisiana, 
is understood to have sold for about $350,000. The Powell 
colmpany also operates mills at Edna, La., and Lake Charles, 
its production annually now being increased to about 50,- 
000,000 feet. The Martin Tram Company, which had con- 
tract to log for the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, operat- 
iug a tram into the timber and rafting down the Calcasieu 
itiver from the dump near Phillips Bluff, will continue the 
logging. The Hodge company retains its picket and fence 
Husiness, its plant for making these continuing in opera- 
cope — it also continues its retail business with builders’ 
luaterials, 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., July 26.—The yellow pine market 
is assumed a brisk tone during the last week, with a 
steady increase in demand, and all reports show better 
business. The strength exhibited by the market, especially 
Curing the vacation period, has caused no surprise, as most 
' the lumbermen have passed up the vacations and put the 
‘me in after business. 

_ Inquiry has increased to ar appreciable extent and good 
“Usiness is developing, several good orders having been 
laced during the week. Specialties bring good figures and 
‘cature the demand. More strength is expected before the 
end of the summer season and fall is expected to open up 
ccmand with a rush. 

‘he demand is running the whole list, confined princi 








pally to two and three carloads, for quick shipment. The 
imprevement and the increased demand have caused a 
scarcity in some items and a natural stiffening in price. 
Dimension and boards have felt the demand and a slight 
advance in price is noticeable. Dimension brings $10 to 
$11 off the list. Long joist has also had some call with an 
increase of 50 cents. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 
LAuREL, Miss., July 26.—There has been no materia! 
change in the yellow pine market during the last fort- 


night, so far as prices are concerned. However, in- 
quiries are more plentiful. The concerns willing to book 


such orders as are to be had are well satisfied with the 
volume of business they are getting. Others who are accept- 
ing only the cream from a price standpoint complain of a 
shortage of orders. 

Mills specializing on car material are well satisfied with 
business secured, advising that the market is gradually im- 
proving in their line. 

Since the settlement of the carpenters’ strike in Chicago 
manufacturers have been unable to supply the demand for 
lath in both No. 1 and No. 2 grades. Six-inch strips and 
flooring are in good demand and 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 
boards are not as plentiful, which will tend to advance 
prices on these items. 

Regardless of the great risk statistics show that the 
amount of lumber exported is gradually inereasing, due 
partly from commerce beginning to adapt itself to war con- 
ditions and to new markets opening in the Latin-American 
countries. 

The Louise Lumber Company at Hawks closed down its 
Sawmill last week, its timber supply at that point being 
exhausted. As soon as the yard is cleaned up it is under- 
stood the company will move the plant to Poplarvilie, where 
it has timber holdings. 


_ The Bienville Lumber Company has its large plant at 
Forest, Miss., well under way, and expects to turn the 


wheels by October 1. 

A paving contract amounting to $100,000 has been let by 
the city of Laurel to a paving company which will use 
yellow pine blocks on several of the business streets. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 26.—The outlook in this ter- 
ritory from the manufacturers’ viewpoint is better than 
at any other time during the last year. Cars are getting 
scarce but as yet the situation is not serious at any point. 
Practically all of the orders are taken for quick shipment and 
it the car shortage becomes general soon it will inconvenience 
considerably both buyer and shipper. 

Car material is one of the strongest items, sills being in good 
demand and the mills are well stocked up with sill orders for 
twenty to thirty days ahead. Prices on sills are up a little 
and are expected to increase soon if the orders expected reach 
this section. Decking continues in good demand and is hard 
to buy, though a good increase in price is offered. One and 
one-halt-inch select and better car siding is in good demand 
and sells at a good figure. Car framing orders are plentiful. 
Timber orders for all sizes and specifications are plentiful, 
and it is no trouble for the mills to get an order to take.care 
of any kind of logs they bring in from the woods. Shed 
stock continues to move right along, though at about the 
same price as has been ruling during the last month. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., July 27.—A significant feature of 
last week’s development in the lumber market was the 
improved business from the middle South. Purchases 
from Tennessee, Kentucky and parts of Mississippi have beeu 
almost negligible the last few months. Last week, however, 
several orders of considerable proportions were received from 
that territory. North of the Ohio River business also con- 
tinues on the up grade. Prices range about the same as they 
have been, except on car material, which is 50 cents a thou- 
sand higher on an average, 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 26.—There is no material 
change in the lumber market in the Birmingham dis- 
trict. The demand for the regular run of stock has 
been about as usual, but only for some special orders is the 
price satisfactory. Inquiries from various sources come in, 
but no specially large orders are being filled. The small 
ones come along with encouraging regularity. The lumber- 
men are confident that the worst is over and that a flourish- 
ing business will shortly be in full swing. 

The decision just given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vitally interests the !umbermen of this section, in 
which the railroads of the Southeast are granted the right 
to raise rates on lumber from this section to Ohio River 
crossings 1 cent a hundred pounds and on gum and cot- 
tonwood about 3 cents a hundred pounds. 

The Cady Lumber Company, of McNary, La., will build 
a line of road from Lamourie to connect with the Texas & 
Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

A section of the pipe used in the first waterworks sys- 
tem of Huntsville, Tenn., simply a cedar log with hole 
bored in center, was dug up a few days since and was in 
a remarkable state of preservation. It had been under- 
ground 100 years. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 
WARREN, ARK., July 24.—Manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine report a very satisfactory demand, with prices 
on about the same level as has prevailed since May 1, un- 
less it be on common lumber. The last few weeks call has been 


heavy for No. 2 boards and dimension, and these items 
move freely at $9 to $10 off the September 10, 1912, basis 


price list. Demand has also been heavy the last few 
weeks for car material, but prices are anything but attrac- 
tive and manufacturers are not taking on as much of this 
business as they would if the prices were more in line 
with their ideas of values. 

The call for Arkansas soft pine plastering lath continues 
heavy and the market is firm. Demand for Arkansas soft 
pine plastering lath for the last year has been in excess of 
production and mills comprising the Arkansas soft pine 
group have been compelled to limit their sales of plastering. 
At present some of the mills are completely oversold and 
others limit their sales to 5,000 to 10,000 on mixed orders. 

Retail dealers report more business in sight than for sey- 
eral months, but still deem it advisable to buy conserva- 
tively and for immediate needs only. In some instances 
the smaller retail dealers sell the stock before ordering. 
As a general proposition stocks with the retailers are lower 
than they have been for years, and every order placed is 
wanted shipped immediately. 

Crop conditions in Arkansas are excellent, and indications 
are there will be a bumper yield. Farmers who experi- 


mented on wheat report splendid success and next season a 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877. BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 























Any ti: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 
Hard Maple 


150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 
75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 
500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
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250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com.Basswood 








We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


aa BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Look L} Look 


Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 


200 “ “* ‘* 2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 
te 2x8-10. 

300 “ “each “ 12-14. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
So 2x10-10. 150“ “ 14. 
200: * 2216.12. O° “ 16 
300 “ “4% 2% 26m 
350 “ “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
| ag 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6" and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
& a 


For BIG STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a. Cross Ties 











Send your orders to 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for ~ ry WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE and 


HARDWOODS 
General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 























| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. I 
4 























( ~ 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manofacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 











large acreage of wheat will be planted on land that is 
pow being used for cotton. Corn throughout the State 
is especially fine. ; . 

Morley & Son, McGehee, Ark., have in operation, in con- 
nection with their lumber, coal and building material busi- 
ness, a modern ice plant. In addition to the ice plant they 
have erected this year one of the largest and most up-to- 
date lumber sheds in the Southwest, enabling them to 
carry their entire stock of lumber under shelter. 


THE SOUTHWEST 














Konnarock, Va. 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 
\ Sp, 








UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 


A. ARMHEIM, Pres. Ww. LICHTENSTUL, Sec'y & TREAS. 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—General lumber trade condi- 
tions are a little better than they have been, although 
quietness still prevails. The demand is better and the 
general feeling has improved. The present demand continues 
because yard stocks are small and when the farmers have fin- 
ished harvesting they will need lumber and will need it 
quickly. All conditions point to a good fall trade. 

Yellow pine shows a slight betterment, with the demand 
fairly satisfactory. Prices are quite firm on items most in 
demand or on items that are short. Dimensions, and boards 
in particular, are the strongest items on the list. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, says business last week was quite good and this 
week has opened well. ‘The majority of orders coming in are 
for quick delivery, indicating a shortness of stocks everywhere. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, states shipments come out well and without much 
delay and that there is a fair volume of business. Inquiries 
are numerous and the outlook grows better each day. 

trant W. Bright, popularly known as “Jim” Bright, has 
been appointed sales representative in the northern territory 
of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex. 
manufacturer of yellow pine. Mr. Bright will have his head 
quarters in St. Louis. 

C. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager to J. A. Meyer, of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Company, says it is doing an excep- 
tionally good business and at advanced prices. Mr. Meyer 
has returned from a vacation spent in Wisconsin. 

The new nome of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company at 
the corner of Division Avenue and Seventh Strect, East St. 
Louis, Ill., has been completed and the company started to 
move into the new quarters Monday night. The building is a 
one-story brick 65x120 feet, and is built so that additionai 
stories may be added when necessary. The interior is of 
white glazed brick, light and airy. Mr. Goepel, treasurer of 
the company, says its wholesale business is good and he ex- 
pects an increase in business shortly. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 27.—The delay in the harvest 
resulting from the unfavorable weather is having some 
effect on the lumber market. Demand is not increasing 
as rapidly as it undoubtedly would have increased had it 
been possible to have had the wheat all in the shock by the 
middle of July. However, the later reports from the fields 
are to the effect that the wheat is virtually all going to be 
saved despite the wet harvest and there is a notabiy better 
feeling among the farmers than there was ten days ago. 
Retailers report an unusually large number of school build- 
ing bills being bought in the country districts this summer. 
There also has been a larger volume of store building in the 
small towns this summer. This is taken as a forerunner of 
a good run of building in the rural districts this fall. A 
great many of the Missouri and Kansas retailers have taken 
advantage of the harvest lull in trade and have gone to the 
Pacific coast for the fair. Salesmen report that they are 
having a good deal of difficulty in finding retailers at their 
yards because of the fact that so many have gone on western 
rips. 

: The effect of the settling of the Chicago strike as been 
felt in the local lumber field. Several big concerns have 
booked large orders that had been held up because of the 
walkout in the northern city. Also there is increasing 
optimism over the railway material and coastwise trade. 
The increase in the latter trade has been such that some of 
the big concerns must rearrange their quotations on timbers. 

Ted Sanford and E. A. Horr, of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company of Washington, went to St. Louis Saturday to 
attend a meeting and banquet for the company salesmen. 

F. S. Palmer, of the A. B. Field Lumber Company, of San 
Francisco, was in Kansas City this week on his way back 
from the East. Mr. Palmer reports that there is a much 
better feeling in New England than he found there earlier 
in the year. The business men there, he says, believe that 
conditions are rapidly squaring around. 

W. A. Pickering, vice president and general manager of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, has gone with his family 
to Green Lake, Wis. Mr. Pickering will return to Kansas 
City for a part of the summer. . 

The Des Moines Saw Mill Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has arranged for the erection of a temporary factory at 
Springfield for the manufacture of gun stocks for the Rem- 
ington Arms & Ammunition Company. A large supply of 
walnut logs has been cut in the Ozarks the last few months 
and these will be turned into gun stocks for shipment to the 
European belligerents. It is estimated that it will take two 
years to manufacture the entire amount of walnut logs 
available in the Ozarks. It is expected that close to $5,000,- 
000 worth of walnut will be used at the factory. 

The Badger Lumber Company has begun the construction 
of a $10,000 office building adjoining its big retail yard in 
Westport, in the southern part of this city. The general 
offices of the company are to be moved to the new building 
as soon as it is completed, probably by about Thanksgiving. 
The offices of the Firy Smith Lumber Company also will be 
moved to the new building. Both these concerns have had 
their offices in the Midland Building heretofore. The new 
building will be two storied and be 50x80 feet. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., July 26—The southwestern lumber 
situation continues to show improvement, with dimen- 
sions still very scarce. A car shortage is beginning to 
develop, due principally to the vast number of cars sent to 
the grain districts. The prediction is that this shortage will 
grow worse. The country yards continue, also, to show im- 
provement especially those in west and southwest Texas, 
where the seasons have been unusually propitious. The San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad on Saturday placed orders 
for a large number of stringers and other items. There is 
a small demand from practically all the Texas railroads for 
immediate needs. 

The situation in Montrose, a Houston addition, caused by 
the injunction of the Farthing Lumber Company which pre- 
vented the Southern Pacific Railroad from removing its 
tracks after its right of way had been sold to the company 
which owns the addition, has become more complicated. 
After Jesse H. Jones, the lumberman, had intervened and 
effected a settlement between the parties concerned the Jeff 
Bland Lumber Company, located in the same section of tho 
city, secured an ipjuncticn that tied up the work of removing 
the tracks a second time. ‘The Matter injunction came up for 
hearing Saturday morning in the district court. At this 
time it was learned that the Bland company would be 
willing to receive shipments over any other line of railway, 
as long as they were delivered without additional cost. This 
involved the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad, with 
which it was claimed the Southern Pacific had made an 








arrangement to handle business of industries left apparentl, 
stranded by the removal of its tracks. The hearing wi.j 
consume some further time before a decision is reached. 

P. T. Sanders has been appointed manager of the yards o 
the South Texas Lumber Company at Blackwell, replacin: 
J. B. Coe, who resigned. 

Charles Haston, manager of the Interlocking Stave Sil, 
Company, is arranging to establish a factory at Victoria 
for the manufacture of silos 

The Houston Chamber of Commerce is being prodded by 
local lumber interests in an effort to establish export rate: 
from the port of Houston on a parity with those now in 
force from Galveston and 'Texas City to Atlantic coastwis: 
points. The lumber producing railroads have demurred b< 
cause their interests lie more largely in Galveston, Texas 
City and Port Bolivar than in Houston. With ocean goiny 
steamships coming to the very door of the city the railroads 
lose a valuable rail haul to Galveston, hence their opposition 
to the entire Houston Ship Channel project. 

The lumber interests are equally insistent with other man 
ufacturers that export rates shall be the same as to other 
Texas ports, and are willing if necessity demands to fil 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
There is a strong movement here to make Houston the 
greatest lumber exporting point on the Gulf coast and the 
Houston Ship Channel is admitted to be an admirable water- 
way for this purpose. 

No better belief in the prosperity that is to come to Hous- 
ton through the opening of the Houston Ship Channel can 
be found than the announcement that an eight-story ware- 
house, costing $800,000, is to be built at once by a company 
formed for the purpose to be known as the Houston Terminal 
Warehouse Company. The warehouse will contain nearly 
500,000 square feet of floor space, with nearly 6,000,000 
cubic feet available for storage. It will have a wharf of 
20,000 square feet area, railroad facilities on three sides, 
will provide loading room for fifty trucks at one time, will 
contain fourteen modern high speed freight elevators and 
two passenger elevators. Almost simultaneously the city 
of Houston will begin work on three mammoth cotton sheds 
each 125x750 feet, with a wharf or apron 800 feet in length 
in front. Large lumber orders are involved in the construc- 
tion of the warehouse and cotton sheds and wharves. 

Local lumbermen are jubilant over the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission denying the application 
of the railroads for an increase in lumber rates from south- 
western producing points to Ohio and Mississippi river 
crossings of 1 cent a hundred. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 


BEAuMONT, TeEx., July 27.—Lumber conditions are 
improving steadily both in price and demand. One by 
six, 16, No. 1, and Nos. 1 and 2 shiplap are scarce 
and bring $1 and $1.25 more. Other prices are strong and 
further advances are looked for. 

Car material continues to be in great demand and there is 
more railroad business, several large orders for ties and bridge 
material having been received by local mills within the weck. 

A little more export timber is being sold by locai plants. 
During the last week one vessel was loaded and left Port 
Arthur for a foreign port. The shipment was made by the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. A number of carloads 
of export timber are now accumulated at Port Arthur, pre- 
sumably for immediate export. 

All mills run full time and stocks are still broken at most 
of the plants. Local retail yards report a continued heavy 
demand for building material and many houses are under 
construction in this city. Contractors say this building boom 
is caused by the present cheapness of labor, cheapness of all 
material except wood and by the general prosperity. 

Crop conditions are excellent and manufacturers look for 
heavy buying of lumber in early fall, 


ORANGE, TEX., July 27.—The lumber mills of this 
section may be said to have adopted a policy of watch- 
ful waiting in accepting business. Though a consider- 
able volume is offered, prices have not yet reached the level 
that conservative operators believe will soon obtain, and 
most of the mills are taking on only enough cutting to —? 
going. Local lumbermen say that general conditions are good. 
Orders for car material are particularly in evidence, a well 
known buyer for a Texas wholesale concern stating today that 
his company has some heavy placings to make in the way of 
siding and lining at somewhat advanced prices. 

I, A. Ortmeyer, for eleven years connected with the general 
offices of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company at this 
point, latterly in the capacity of manager of retail sales, left 
here Saturday and will represent the Lutcher & Moore Com- 
pany in Kansas and northern Oklahoma, having his headquar- 
ters at Wichita, Kan. He will make a preliminary trip 
through Oklahoma with W. L. Anderson, representative of the 
Lutcher & Moore company at Fort Worth, Tex. 

L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, 
leaves tonight for a short stay in New Orleans, combining 
business and pleasure. He will be accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FiA., July 26.—The heavy demand the 
last week for car material has had considerable influence 
upon dimension stock, both. in price and placements. 
The mills that are’ favorably situated from a rate stand- 
point are turning their production as much as possible into 
car sills, framing and decking, of which there seems to be a 
larger supply than for a number of years, and quotations 
are respondingly favorable. 

This situation has turned a larger demand for the usual 
coastwise orders to mills that have not been able to take 
care of railroad orders, with increased prices, and mil!s 
that ship mainly to the ports are better supplied with 
orders than they have been for a year. In port business 
last week buyers were more in evidence than they have been 
for months and orders are being placed with much difficulty. 

There is a well maintained improvement in shipments 
from the Gulf, which is influencing coastwise mills. The 
movement to South America, especially to the River ‘Plate, 
is the most interesting factor, the demand being active 
and shipments to that point being for immediate consump- 
tion. Lumber manufacturers catering to this class of trade 
are greatly encouraged by the steady improvement in condi- 
tions in South America. 

It is regretted that more favorable conditions do not ob- 
tain in the planing mill line. Prices, however, have re- 
mained firm and there is not the accumulation there was 
sixty days ago. Lumbermen believe that the steady im- 
provement in dimension stock will find a favorable reaction 
in planing mill stock. 














SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 27.—Lumber moves with a little 
more freedom, both foreign and domestic. There have 
been several shipments for foreign destinations during 
recent weeks, though not in sufficient quantity for hope of 
a renewal of activities in the export trade. It goes out 
mostly in small quantities with mixed cargoes, or in sail- 
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ing vessels that are daring the hazards of the Atlantic 
because of the large profits promised from a _ successful 
voyage. 

The general situation is satisfactory despite the practical 
cessation of foreign commerce. There is a large volume of 
pbuilding going on all over the country and demand is sufli- 
cient to keep the lumber business going well. The outlook 
for the coming season is good. Mills work on nearly full 
time and large operators have so much confidence that they 
go into new lumber ventures. 

No complaint is heard from dealers. In fact, the ma- 
jority of them are smiling and are optimistic. Business 
during the summer months has on the whole been larger 
than expectations warranted and there appears to be no 
indication of an immediate let-up. If there is no more 
depreciation than is apparent now there is no reason to 
doubt that the lumber industry will ‘‘come through” with- 
out material hurt. 

Some large timber deals have been transacted during the 
week. Great interest is manifest in timber properties, and 
it is said that good holdings of marketable timber command 
fair prices. More or less trouble is still experienced in se- 
curing sufficient bottoms in which to move the product. 
here are more sailing vessels on the waters now than in 
former years and they are being chartered at fancy prices. 





OLD DOMINION TRADE NOTES. 


Norro.tk, Va., July 26.—Last week the volume of 
business in North Carolina pine increased in both rough 
and dressed lumber. The market, however, is still spotty 
und some manufacturers are pessimistic because they have 
not secured many orders while others who are enjoying a 
slight improvement in demand talk more hopefully. As yet 
no general healthy demand from all quarters has developed 
sufficient to warrant an increase in production but there is 
still recom for further curtailment during July and August. 
Prices have been and are now affected largely by an over- 
supply of lumber and in addition this has caused the buyers 
to hold off as long as possible before placing orders in the 
Thus far this month, 
however, prices with but few exceptions have not weakened 
and on the items evidencing some activity a stitfening is 
noticed. Heretofore the spurts in demand have been during 
the first week or ten days in the month, but it seems that 
July has reversed this order of things and the probabilities 
are re a little more briskness in sales the remainder of the 
month, 

The better grades of rough edge showed a decided improve- 
ment in sales last week, several large orders having beep 
booked. Prices, however, have weakened a little due to the 
dull trading during the previous two or three weeks. <A 
little setback will be felt, however, in the closing down of 
the big box plant of the Interstate Cooperage Company at 
Belhaven, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company, on ac- 
count of the strike at Bayonne, N. J. This will hold up ship- 
ments until the strike is settled. The stock sizes of box, 
culls and red heart showed more life last week and it seems 
the box makers were forced to replenish after having been 
practically off the market for several weeks. The operators 
are more uniform in their quotations and the recent spurt 
in demand because of the war has hardened the market con- 
siderably. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 27.—The number of lumbermen 
here who see a distinct improvement in the general trade 
conditions appears to increase. These gains do not apply 
so much to the range of prices as to the number of orders and 
the volume of business. Inquiries come in more frequently 
than before, and it seems to be easier for sellers to close 
transactions. Foreign requirements are so urgent that the 
high prices that must be asked are no longer an impediment. 
Grain and other freights go forward in somewhat lessened 
quantities, which gives lumber a better chance, but tonnage is 
by no means what it should be and the movement is thus 
restricted. 

James Baer, of the wholesale hardwood firm of Richard P. 
repel Co., left last night on a business trip north as far as 

anada. 

Mr. Mackelduff, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Company, of 

Macon, Ga., is in town this week calling on the trade. He 
said his company’s plant is operated not only full time, but 
in excess of the ordinary number of hours, but the returns 
had not yet reached the level where they yielded adequate 
profits. The major difficulty, he said, was the scarcity of 
ocean tonnage, which kept ocean freights very high and served 
to restrict the export business to an extent that was felt in 
other divisions of the trade. He stated that one cargo ship- 
ment was made from New Orleans to London at not less than 
$47 per 1,000 feet. The cargo was intended for the Gov- 
=e the only buyer who could afford to pay such a freight 
rate, 
_C. W. Graemer, of the Santee River Cypress Company, of 
Ferguson, S. C., who makes his headquarters in Detroit, Mich., 
stopped in Baltimore several days ago to look up customers 
of his company. He spoke rather encouragingly about the 
state of the cypress trade. 

Another caller from a distance was J. F. Bertles, of Bertles 
& Bertles, Spokane, Wash., manufacturer of white pine. 





INDUSTRIAL SAFETY IN WISCONSIN. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin has issued 
a bulletin of safety orders supplementary to those 
previously issued. There were a considerable number 
of these, but only one applied to woodworking ma- 
chinery, as follows: 

Order 205—Swing Saws.—The counterweights of all swing 
saws must be equipped with a safety chain or stop and the 
frame of such saws must be equipped with limit chain or stop 
to prevent the saw from swinging too far forward. 

This bulletin also referred to a recent action taken 
by the Goodman Lumber Company of Goodman, Wis., 
in lengthening the lines from 22 to 28 feet used in 
driving horses in the skidding of logs, thus enabling 
the driver to keep at a safe distance from the logs. 
The commission recommends this method to other 
logging companies, 





ONCE PROSPEROUS VILLAGE ABANDONED. 

CRESCENT, MicH., July 26.—The once prosperous little 
village of Crescent, on the west side of North Manitou 
Island, has become a thing of the past. The latter part 
of June the last log was sawed, since which time the mill 
has been torn down and moved out, the railroad taken up 
and steel and engines moved off the island, and in the 
near future the logging outfit will also be removed. 

he homes have been abandoned, doors and windows re- 
moved and at the present time but three families remain, 
two of which will live here until the lumber has been 
shipped out. The postoffice will soon be discontinued, after 
which time all mail for the island will be addressed to 
North Manitou. 

For more than seven years this has been a busy little 
town, both winter and summer. e timber was owned by 
Smith & Hull, of Traverse City. The mill was operated 
by A, J. White & Son and the logging and commissary 
under the management of W. L. Davenport. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 27.—The amount of new 
building launched in Milwaukee last week showed a gain 
over the corresponding week in 1914 of nearly $100,00U. 
News received from dealers in various sections of Wisconsin 
indicates that considerable building is going on in the smaller 
cities and towns and in the country districts about the State. 
Dealers seem to be ordering fairly well, although there is stil! 
a tendency for them to buy ouly enough to meet the present 
demands of their trade. 

A most optimistic view of the business outlook is taken by 
H. B. Earling, Seattle, vice president of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, who stopped over in Milwaukee last 
week, while on his way from the Pacific coast to Chicago. 
Mr. Earling, who believes that the favorable crop situation is 
all important, said: ‘The acreage of grain is 15 percent 
larger than last year and the splendid condition of the crops 
I observed throughout the West makes the farmer optimistic 
and enthusiastic over the record breaking harvest promised 
this fall. Business in all lines is sure to recover in leaps and 
bounds within a short time as a result.” 

The Holt Lumber Company, of Oconto, is operating its saw- 
mill only on a day shift for a time, owing to a lack of space 
in its yards for piling lumber. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago, will keep 
most of its woods force near Park Falls busy this summer in 
railroad construction work in the woods. ‘he company will 
take up a lot of old track and rebuild fifteen miles of new 
road into the new timber which is to be cut. 
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ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIS., July 27.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has been confined to his home the greater part 
of the last week with an attack of acute indigestion but was 
able to resume his duties in time for the midsummer meeting 
of the association which opened Thursday. 

The building committee of the Presbyterian Church at Fond 
du Lac has been convinced by the recent advertising of birch 
and has selected that wood for the interior finishing of a 
new edifice to be erected this fall. 

Governor Philipp has named members of the new conserva- 
tion commission created by the present legislature which is to 
take over the management of the forestry board together 
with the departments of fish and game, parks and conserva- 
tion. E. L. Griffith, for many years State forester, goes out 
of office and will leave soon for Florida to engage in fruit 
raising. ‘The members of the new commission are James N. 
Nevin, Madison, former superintendent of fish hatcheries; 

. E. Barber, LaCrosse, and Prof. Frank B. Moody, former 
assistant State forester. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., July 26.—Wholesale dealers say 
prospects are for a good fall trade, especially owing to 
the prosperity among the farmers. There are now 
several inquiries for logs but few are offered as stocks were 
largely disposed of earlier in the season. Little summer log- 
ging is in progress although some timber is being cut. 

The automobile is being blamed by some lumbermen as the 
cause of a reduction in the demand for building material 
among farmers. The latter are buying many machines and in 
some recorded cases postponing building. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 27.—An ample supply of 
logs for the local mills is assured for the present season 
and for next year by the high water that has prevailed 
in the upper Mississippi. It was necessary to stop driving 
for a time and confine the logs to storage pockets, but the 
river is falling now and the drives have been resumed. The 
logs have been run out of three upper pockets, and a drive 
of about 24,000,000 feet is well on its way, all that will be 
needed this season with what is on hand. The remaining 
logs will be left in the pockets above the city until next 
spring. A drive will be started from Pokegama dam in a few 
days, as soon as the logs are all over the dam, and it will be 
brought down to Brainerd this fall, from where it will be 
started next spring for next year's mill supply. 

John A. Humbird and Mitchell Stewart, of the Humbird 
Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Ida., stopped here this week 
on their way to Chicago to attend the meeting of white pine 
salesmen. Paul Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, also paused here on the same errand. 

N. Bushong, general manager of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., was here 
the other day on his way to Sartell, Minn., to attend a 
meeting of the Watab Paper Company. T. A. McCann, 
superintendent of the Libby Lumber Company’s mill at 
Libby, Mont., has been conferring with officials of the com- 
pany, and placed an order for some new dry kiins with 
Thomas D. Perry, of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works. 

Edward McDevitt, sales manager of the Dover Lumber 
Company, Dover, Ida., has been here on business and left 
here for Chicago to attend the meeting of white pine sales- 
men, 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., July 28.—There seems to be no spe- 
cial change in the lumber market situation in the 
Duluth district. The outlook for a brisk fall trade is 
considered very fair. One manufacturer expresses the opin- 
ion that after the crop reports are published August 7 de- 
mand for railroad equipment will show immediate improve- 
ment. This assumption is based on the belief that the 
crop reports will be very favorable, as the Northwest will 
assuredly harvest a splendid crop. Cool weather has pre- 
vailed almost continuously and it has been a boon to the 
grain. The straw is uncommonly vigorous and high, with 
well developed heads. 

Shipments of logs from the lake at Cusson, over the Ca- 
nadian Northern to Virginia, Minn., occupy eleven train 
crews. The logs are for the Virginia & Rainy Lake Com- 
pany, which receives about 220 tiers of logs daily. 


PBPPEAPD PLD LD LD ID 


An AMERICAN consul in southern Europe, through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, reports that a firm in his district 
is desirous of receiving catalogs, price lists ete. on small 
automobiles, motor trucks, and lumber. Bank reference 
is given. Those interested should address the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
referring to Daily Consular Report No. 16,022, 
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customers. 


Make use 


Specializi 
In Stocks of: 


Portland Lumber Co. 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 


(Except Sah Lake Territory) 


Coast Range Lumber Co. 














PORTLAND| 


Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 







1110 YEON 
BUILDING. 


Send Your Inquiries to 


vs Fir Lumber Co. 


1110 Yeon Bldg., 


OREGON stitium sey. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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AGENCY 

ABERDEEN, WASH. 


is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk’ White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 








The West Coast=3 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


, Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘~Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— 


Wiest do 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, - . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 
feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD i 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ie ea Factory and Pattern Stock 





California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A. B. FIELD & CO., Inc., 


244 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sting” 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 

















A Vivid Story 


are | of the life every lumberman 
S GLORY_OF THE PINES|| knows woven around atypical 


| lumber town of scarcely one 








thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Tilustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, ° 











ty WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 











American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations, In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MeEMPHIS, TENN., July 27.—Information has reached 
here in a letter from George Land, traffie manager ot 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, that that firm has 
booked another order for 1,500,000 feet of oak and gum which 
will be louded on the Ocedaa early in August for delivery to 
England. ‘This is the second big sale of oak and gum which 
this company has recently effected, bringing its total to ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 feet. Some delay was encountered in 
loading the cargo of 2,500,000, recently sold to Kngland, 
on the Sikelstad, but Mr. Land said that this work was being 
pushed and that it will soon be completed. ; 5 

The Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, at Greenville, Miss., 
has closed down its plant temporarily in order that repairs 
may be made. Some improvements will also be effected dur- 
ing the close down, including the installation of four boilers 
in the turnaace room. 5 

Indications are that W. A. MeClure will move his chair 
plant from St. Louis to Hazlehurst, Miss., in order that he 
may get closer to the timber supply. Gum, beech and the 
lower grades of oak are used in the plant, which turns out 
chairs, porch furniture, swings, tabarets and small tables. 
The plant has a capacity of 1,000 pieces a day and employs 
about 100 men. 

One of the big lumber companies in this section that has 
not operated at all since the war broke out in Europe is the 
Three States Lumber Company. This company has a_ large 
double band mill at Burdette, Ark., and has its offices in the 
Tennessee Trust Building, of this city. It has, since the out- 
break of the war, done solely a wholesale business in south- 
ern hardwoods. 

Information from Clifton, Tenn., is to the effect that a 500- 
uere tract of walnut timber has just been sold near that point. 
The logs are now being cut and rafted to Paducah, Ky., where 
they will be converted into material for the manufacture ot 
gun stocks. 

Earl Rhodes, owner of the National Handle Factory, which 
has been located at Almyra, Ark., is removing the plant to 
Stuttgart. He expects to have it in operation at the new 
location early in August. It will give employment to about 
twenty-iive men. 

Announcement is made that the Arkansas Bending Works, 
Stuttgart, Ark., which has been closed down the last year, 
will resume operations about September 1. Only the sawing 
will be done at Stuttgart. The wagon material will be 
shipped in the rough to the eastern factory of the company, 
which is located at ‘Toledo, Ohio, fer completion. 


— 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 27.—A steadily increasing 
flow of orders from consuming factories has served to 
produce an upward tone to the local hardwood market dur- 
ing the last week and operators begin to realize the fruits of 
the long predicted expansion. While no particular stock has 
enjoyed an advantage over the other grades implement facto- 
ries have been steadily in the market and prices as a rute 
have been most satisfactory. 

A number of forcign buyers have been in the markct lately 
seeking material for gun stocks and other war munitions 
and the call for walnut continues unabated. Local operators 
report that they have been able to make sales at an increase. 

The same condition with reference to the export trade has 
been noticeable since a number of tramp steamers have offered 
to accept shipments for foreign markets and while the risks 
continue more or less hazardous Nashville dealers declare they 
are not affected to any great extent by conditions in the war 
zone since most of the stock consigned for export trade is 
paid for before shipment is made. 

After a year of idleness the large plant of the E. & N. 
Manufacturing Company has resumed operation, under the 
direction of the John B. Ransom Lumber Company, which has 
consolidated its floor laying departments in the plant in- 
cluding the H. A. Pride Manufacturing Company and the 
Nashville Floor Laying Company, subsidiaries of the John B. 
Ransom Lumber Company. Considerable new machinery has 
heen installed in the plant of the E. & N. Manufacturing 
Company, which in addition to the machinery already there 
makes the plant one of the largest woodworking concerns in 
the entire South. 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VaA., July 26.—Slow but steady improve- 
ment in market conditions as reflected in the mills and 
among the wholesalers in this section continues, though 
it is true that the demand is more or less sporadic. Hemlock 
piece stuff continues to be in general demand. There is also 
a noticeable improvement in the demand for hardwood but 
little deviation from the prices prevailing for the last six 
months is shown. 

After being shut down for more than a year the heading 
plant of the Keystone Manufacturing Company, of which 
W. Hi. Mason, this city, is president, will resume operation 
about August 1, with a full complement of men. The Key- 
stone company has cngaged the services of Mr. Corwin, who 
Was superintendent of the heading plant of the Raine-An- 
drews Lumber Company until that plant was destroyed by 
fire. Mr. Corwin assumed charge here this week to make 
preliminary arrangements for resuming operation. Thirty- 
five men will be given employment when the plant resumes, 











KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 28.—J. E. Barton, State for- 
ester of Kentucky, has been officially advised that the 
Federal Forestry Service has apportioned $4,000 to 
Kentucky for use in fighting forest fires, this amount having 
been made available under the provisions of the Weeks law. 
The State is to raise a similar sum for this work. The Fed- 
eral appropriation will be used only for paying the salaries 
of forest patrois and lookouts. Owing to the rainy weather 
of the last two months, it is believed that the loss from 
fires hereafter will be held to a minimum. Mr. Barton has 
organized another county fire protection association, this 
one being in Harlan County, a meeting having been held at 
Harlan last week at which three-fourths of the timber in the 
county was pledged for membership. An assessment on the 
basis of acreage holdings will be made, and a practical for- 
ester secured to instruct timber owners and others in the 
protection of the forests. 

Van Norman, attorney for the Norman Lumber. Com- 
pany and others in docket No. 520 before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has just been decided, stated to 
the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
decision is a victory for the Louisville market. “While the 
opinion of the commission is unsatisfactory to the trade as 
a whole because of the increased rates on gum and cotton- 
wood which it authorizes,’ he said, “it reaffirms and 
strengthens the position taken with reference to Louisville 
in two previous Norman Lumber Company cases and will 
result in the railroads being required to reduce their ratcs 
to Louisville in a number of instances. The protection of 
rates to the south bank of the Ohio River, the maintenance 
of an equitable spread between Louisville and Cincinnati and 
the adjustment of rates from Louisville to the East are all 
handled in a way that is likely to be beneficial to this market 
and I am consequently well pleased with the outcome, as far 
as those particular features are concerned,” 


The Louisville Veneer Mills has supplied three figured 
gum panels to the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
They will be used in connection with a display of gum 
products at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 

The George H. Rommel Company is in the market for a 
large quantity of maple flooring for use in the new Y. W. C. 
A. building, for the erection of which it has the contract. 
The building will cost $125,000. 

Members ot the Louisville Hardwood Club had _ their 
weekly outing yesterday at the Eight-Mile House, on the 
Shelbyville road, an automobile trip to the resort being 
followed by an enjoyable chicken dinner. 


_— 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 27.—Cypress dealers report a fair 
business. Demand from country yards is a little better 
and the orders from the factory trade are of fair propor- 
tions. The general demand, however, is not urgent enough 
to materially advance prices. The hardwood end of the busi 
ness is quiet, the only redeeming feature being the number 
of inquiries coming in from some of the factories. The call 
from country yards is rather light but enough orders come 
in to keep things moving. 

The sash and door factories report considerable figuring, 
but orders coming in slowly, especially from the country, 
because harvesting is still on. Local trade comes in better 
than it did and that is what the sash and door factorics 
mostly depend on. 

I. R. Gadd, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, has been a 
St. Louis visitor this week. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, re- 
ports a seasonable volume of business and that the concern 
zets its share of business. Mr. Dings states quartered white 
oak is stronger in price on account of the local demand, that 
plain oak holds its own and that ash is in good request. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, says his 
company has a fair run of business, with good prospects in 
sight of an early improvement in demand. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F, Luehrmann Hardwood 
Company, is well pleased with the volume of business coming 
in. One of the company’s specialties, St. Francis basin red 
gum, is in pretty good request and orders come from al! 
sections of this territory. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 29.—The month goes out with 
the work of repairing the damage done by the tornado 
of July 7 unfinished, and with hundreds of carpenters 
and other craftsmen still off the new work that was inter- 
rupted by that disaster. This makes for activity at the 
retail yards and there has been a heavy movement of mate- 
rial needed for the work. Hardwoods have moved slower 
than in recent weeks and carriage and wagonmakers and 
furniture manufacturers report less activity than was indi- 
cated for these industries some weeks ago. 

The district assessors have completed their work on a 
list of new houses constructed in Cincinnati during 1914 
and the number exceeds 5,000. 

The Board of Education is asking bids on specifications 
for furniture for a number of new school buildings that will! 
be opened this fall. The estimates run into tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Chester F. Korn, president of the Korn-Conkling Com- 
pany, lumber wholesaler and exporter, left July 25 for 
New York and sails August 1 for three months in England, 
Holland, Denmark and Germany. Outside of sightseeing he 
will devote most of the time to looking after the foreign 
interests of the company. 

In the July sales report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Secretary Weller has introduced the new system 
for designation of reporting mills, which was discussed at 
the last quarterly meeting of his association. They are 
now designated as “Eastern” or “Southern” and not by 
their States as heretofore. This is expected to make it im- 
possible for curious persons to trace the seller reporting 
his transaction and the price. 

The recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on lumber rates to Ohio River crossings from points in 
the South east of the Mississippi River will cost Cincin- 
nati manufacturers of furniture, vehicles and boxes thou- 
sands of dollars annually in increased freight rates. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 26.—There is a brighter 
tone to the wholesale lumber market than there has been 
for several weeks. There is considerable buying and a 
large number of inquiries. Buying for fall trade has not 
started, however, as the retailers hold off to see the outcome 
of the grain crops. Prospects are said to be bright for a 
large fall trade, although it probably will not be up to 
normal, Prices are fairly satisfactory. Dimension prices are 
high, owing to growing scarcity. 

About one hundred local manufacturers and jobbers will 
start out in automobiles tomorrow morning for a two days’ 
trade extension trip through Indiana. Twenty-five cities and 
towns will be visited and Indianapolis advertised as a manu- 
facturing and jobbing center. The trip will be under the 
auspices of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indiana State Board of Forestry is erecting a bunga- 
low at the Indiana State fair grounds. Here, during the 
State fair beginning September 6, will be held a large display 
of timber, lumber and planing mill products and wood lot 
cultivation. The display will be of interest to the forester, 
lumberman and layman. 

Scott P. Matthews, for eight years resident manager for 
the South Arkansas Lumber Company, recently resigned to 
become resident manager for the American Export & Lumber 
Company, with territory north of the Ohio River. Mr. 
Matthews has employed as traveling salesman T. V. Colvin, 
who has represented the company in the South. 

D. R. Meredith, who was with the local office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company for some time, has been transferred 
to Ohio and will travel out of the Toledo office. 

William G. Pitts, a lumterman of Logansport, is spending 
several weeks in Maine, combining business with pleasure. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 27.—Trade has been rather 
quiet during the last week. Some trade is reported 
from dealers who are compelled to replenish stocks. They 
are following the policy of buying only for the present and 
are loath to accumulate stocks. Building operations are still 
fairly active, although not as much so as earlier in the sea- 
son. ‘There are a number of building operations that are 
— although new ones are not as numerous as for- 
merly. 

The hardwood trade is by far the most active department 
of the trade. Buying by dealers is the best feature and 
shipments come out promptly. Prices are unchanged, 

Some demand is reported for yellow pine, although priccs 
are rather weak. Slight cutting where stocks have accumv- 
lated is reported. Shipments are prompt. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a fairly good demand for hardwoods at prevailing 
figures. He says dealers’ stocks are only fair and there is a 
disposition to buy only what they desire for present wants. 
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IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 
KVANSVILLE, IND., July 29.—Trade with the hardwood 
jamber manufacturers in southwestern Indiana continue’ 
tv drag and the indications now are that there will be 
no noteworthy improvement in business conditions before 
september. Most large hardwood mills continue to run on 
an average of eight hours a day. Inguiries are slow and 
collections have not picked up during the last month. Crop 
conditions, barring the damage done to the wheat by ex- 
cessive rains, are promising. Hardwood lumber manufac- 
iurers report there is no disposition here to cut prices. 

The steamer Richard W. has been chartered by Beach & 
fuller, box and basket manufacturers of Evansville, and will 
he used to tow lumber here from points along Green, Barren 
and Rough rivers in western Kentucky. 

The steamer Red Spot arrived here a few days ago with a 

iirge consignment of ties from Green River. During the 
last few weeks a great many railroad ties have been brought 
here and the Indiana Tie Company has been doing a brisk 
business. This is one of the largest tie concerns in tie 
West. 
Bert Tisserand, for three years connected with the J. C. 
Greer Lumber Company, of this city, now connected with 
the Brooks-Scanlon Company, of Kentwood, La., with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, was here on business a few days 
ago. Mr. Tisserand says July has proved a very good 
month for his company in this State and that trade has 
held up better than he had expected. 

Charles H, Barnaby, hardwood lumbermen at Greencastle, 
Ind., who is buying and sawing many carloads of walnut 
lumber for a St. Louis firm for manufacture into gunstocks, 
has probably paid a record price for three walnut trees on 
the farm of W. A. L. Arnold, near Greencastle. Barnaby 
paid $200 for the three trees. Barnaby also paid Arnold 
sv.000 for a walnut grove on his farm. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., July 26.—Although mules consti- 
tute the only Arkansas product that has been shipped in 
any large quantities to the belligerent nations of Kurope, 
others are being added to the list. One Arkansas lumber 
company last week received an order from England for ail 
the red gum lumber, sawed in 12-inch boards, that it can 
supply. It is to be used in making coffins for those who 
fall at the front or die in hospitals. The extent of these 
orders is not known but it is said they constitute the 
largest demand ever made for Arkansas red gum. 

The hardwood mills, stave factories and two big handle 
factories of Newport are doing an unusually large business. 
The Newport Handle Company recently filled a large order 
for railroad pick handles to be sent to the war zone in 
Europe, where they will be used by the Allies in digging 
trenches. This concern has added to its factory and in- 
stalled new machinery to take care of the new. business. 

Hogue & Williams, at Newport, hardwood and_ stave 
manufacturers, have an order for all the walnut gun stocks 
they can secure the lumber for, and cut at their dimen- 
sion plant, during the next ninety days. These stocks are 
sold to an eastern concern and will be finished and shipped 
to Europe. 

All over the State, wherever any walnut timber is 
left, it is being cut and hauled to the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, where the owner gets what he considers a fancy price 
for it. Much of this is then shipped to Philadelphia, it is 
said, to be manufactured into gun stocks. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., July 27.—Freight records of the’ 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway at Cadillac show an 
increase of more than 30,000,000 pounds on in and out- 
bound freight, for May and June, 1915, as compared with 
the same months one year ago, This increase is caused 
partly by the increased amount of ore from the Upper 
Peninsula via Mackinaw. 

The Williams Bros. Company has awarded W. H. and 
Robert Sprague the contract for logging the timber on 
section 380 in Colfax township. The work is to be done 
the coming winter and will total about 1,000,000 feet. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., July 27.—While New England build- 
ing contracts amounted last week to $3,155,000 as com- 
pared to $4,677,000 the previous week and $3,299,000 
for the corresponding week a year ago the amount of new 
construction now contemplated in the industrial centers is 
sufliciently large to be very encouraging to the lumper trade. 
The operations about to be started or announced within the 
last few days include not only a great deal of industrial build- 
ing, but also many dwelling houses to accommodate the addi- 
tional hands that must be employed at many of the manu- 
facturing plants now rushed with ‘‘war orders.” 

Of especial interest to the lumber trade is the news that 
an addition is to be erected for the lumber finishing plant at 
Skowhegan, Me., of EF. E. Fairbrother. It is to be a one-story 
structure of wooden construction, 140x46 feet. The Fair- 
brother interests have taken a ten-year lease and will move 
the sash and blind end of their business to the new building 
‘is soon as it is ready. 

The New England Westinghouse Company has just let a 
$100,000 contract for seven new factory buildings in that 
city. The Westinghouse company has the contract for more 
than 1,000,000 rifles for the Russian Government. 

At Worcester, Mass., the officials of the Norton Company 
and the Norton Grinding Company are to put up twenty-four 
dwelling houses for some of the employees. These are to be 
trame houses and a coéperative system will make it ‘easy for 
the — to buy their homes from the company on easy 
payments, 

Despite the threatened strike at Bridgeport, Conn., the 
uormous amount of new building going on there has not 
cen greatly interfered with and a lot of new building, both 
vidustrial and residential, is contemplated. 

At New Haven, Conn., permits have been taken out for a 
sew factory for the Kolynos Company, to cost $100,000, and 
or two factory additions and one new factory building for the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company. The new plant will 

ost $814,000 and the two additions $23,500. 

The Whitney Manufacturing Company and the. Hartford 
~pecial Machinery Company are both to put up new factories 

‘ Hartford, Conn., immediately. 

A striking gain over 1914 is shown by the final reports 

i the number and cost of Boston buildings completed during 


une, the figures as given out by the building commissioner 
cing: 

















-1915——-_- --—_1914 
No. Value. No. Value. 








irst and second class 
(Steel, brick, concrete, etc.).. 37 


: $1,000,400 20 $241,846 
hird class 


CWOGO STAMA)) ..626o8s-cowswice 107 447,899 94 392,535 
iterations ; 
CARI PIGMBORN ois ds ace aee 387 187,286 207 206,553 





Totals 531 


-SDAtAls ic heen es cike ten 581 $1,585,585 321 $840,928 
That this gain in building is going to be sustained in 


‘oston for the present, at least, is assured by the number 


of permits issued by the building department last month. 


There were granted 128 permits for wood frame construction 
as against 122 for the same month a year ago and 108 per- 
mits for first and second class buildings were issued as 
against seventy-four for the same period a year ago, while 
458 permits for alterations were issued comparing with 355 
in June, 1914. Some of these authorized operations have 
already been started and probably all will be under way 
within the next week or two. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., July 27.—Spruce is now moving to New 
York and Long Island sound ports in fair volume and 
business is visibly better along the river. Considerable 
lumber goes forward by rail, largely to Boston and vicinity, 
where a building becom is in progress and many wooden 
dwellings are being erected. ‘The local demand for lumber 
is fully up to the average, about seventy-five dwelling houses 
of medium size and cost and a few ranging in cost from 
$10,000 to $20,000 now being in process of construction, al- 
though a few large buildings are erected in the business 
district. Much lumber has gone into small bungalows and 
summer camps this year, these taking the place of the great 
summer hotels that flourished twenty years ago. It is almost 
impossible for the average summer hotel of today to fill all 
of its rooms, although the vacation army is vastly greater 
than ever before. Every tian wants his own house, if it be 
only a 15x20 camp. 

Thus far this has been a summer of almost constant rain 
in Maine, the precipitation in July exceeding all previous 
records. ‘The water courses are high, the storage basins full 
and the ground thoroughly soaked, while the woods, of course, 
are safe from fire for some weeks, even if there should not 
be another drop of rain. The forest fire patrol and lookout 
forces have been reduced accordingly to save the State funds 
for a time of need. 

Fred A. Gilbert, spruce timber agent of the Great Northern 
,aper Company, has just recovered from a serious illness 
and will remove to a fine country place in the adjoining 
town of Hampden he purchased this week. 

Patrick Conners, one of the famous oldtime log navi- 
gators of the Penobscot, who retired from the river ten 
years ago, is in driving togs again this summer, having 
taken charge of the steam mill drives from Penobscot boom 
to Bangor boom for his nephew, William Conners, jr., who 
has the boom contract this year, 








TO INSTALL SPECIAL MACHINERY. 

BURLINGTON, Vit., July 26.—The special machinery 
ordered by the Hickok Lumber Company to be used 
in the manufacture of shrapnel boxes has arrived and 
is now being set up in the Champlain factory. The Hickok 
Lumber Company has a big contract with the Russian Govern- 
ment for the ammunition cases. The boxes will be cut out 
at the company’s mill on Pine Street and conveyed to the 
Champlain factory to be assembled and finished. About fifty 
extra men will be put on at once, it is announced, and more 
hands will be required than for the ordinary business until 
late in the fall. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 28.—Reports from different 
sources show that the lumber trade holds up well and 
even shows improvement. There is more building going 
on and it embraces both large and small construction work. 
A large number of dwellings are being erected in different 
sections of the city, creating a brisk call for hemlock, yellow 
pine and one or two other woods. The July building figures 
will show this month to have been fully up to normal, Last 
week’s permits numbered ninety with fifty-eight for wooden 
dwellings. The total costs for the week were $335,500. 

A number of large concerns are erecting new buildings this 
summer and the amount of such work runs into several mil- 
lions of dollars. The D., L. & W. and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads will construct new stations and the list of industrial 
concerns now building or preparing to do so includes the 
following: Ford Motor Company, Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company, Jacob Dold Packing Company, Schoellkopf Aniline 
& Chemical Works, the Eastern Grain, Milling & Elevator 
Corporation and the Archer-Daniels Linseed Oil Company. 
Most of these buildings use or will use considerable lumber. 

The receipts of lumber by lake for last week amounted to 
nearly 4,000,000 feet, six cargoes being received. ‘Taylor & 
Crate and G. Elias & Bro. each had two cargoes and the 
remainder was brought in for H. M. McNeil & Bro. and C. M. 
Betts & Co. When the period of active lumber business comes 
again all the local yards will be in good position to handle 
it and there is not much doubt expressed that business will 
be on a much better scale this fall. The receipts of shingles 
last week were 19,810,000, which is well up to the weekly 
average record. 

EK. T. Betts, the Pacific coast representative of C. M. Betts 
& Co., is spending several weeks in this State and Pennsyl- 
vania calling on the trade in the interest of the concern. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Company reports July lumber sales 
much better than those of May or June, with a good demand 
for fir flooring and lath. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company states that for 
the first six months of the year lumber sales are up to last 
year’s volume and this fall is expected to be better than a 
year ago. 

















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, July 27.—Local lumber dealers point 
with considerable relief to the $2,500,000 order placed 
last Monday by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
equipment, as the opening wedge in the deadlock that seems 
to have existed so far as lumber conditions are concerned 
for a long time. They declare that railroad business is in a 
measure the pulse of the lumber trade and are very hopeful 
of a better trade soon to follow. Those in a position to know 
say that farmers will buy freely as soon as their crops are 
in, and wheat growers throughout this section have had a 
remarkable fortune. 

“Buy Ohio Coal” is a new slogan announcing the opening 
of a campaign started at Athens and gradually spreading all 
over the State. It is the outgrowth of a refusal to buy Ohio 
coal because it has been impossible to meet the low price of 
West Virginia coal, which has resulted in closing down prac- 
tically all the Ohio mines, especially in the Hocking: district, 
and a famine among Ohio miners. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 27.—The lumber situation 
in Cleveland continues quiet. The building trade picks 
up so slowly that little change is perceptible although 
it is the confident expectation of the lumbermen that it will 
show before fall an activity similar to that displayed during 
the first half of the year. 
George E. Breece, president of the West Virginia Timber 
Company, was in Cleveland, Monday, July 26, to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of the company. 
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You Get It 


Well manufactured. Well graded. With 
lengths carefully assorted—in straight cars 
or mixed with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 
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When Wanted 


by sending orders to 
Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
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706 Lumber Exch. 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
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Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 
—— Veneer Packages — 


G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our § RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fir Door and Window Frames 
WASHINGTON TOREST. PRODUCTS 
Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. | 


The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 44%x8'4 inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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SEATTLE 








Old Growth 


Yellow Fir 













For Factory Purposes. 













Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 






















PUGET MILL 


COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 





















Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


States Lumber 
Company 


405-407 Mutual Life Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 


















LUMBER AND 


The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 


SHINGLES 



















Our Specialty: 


THE SHEPARD - 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
K'LTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 


TRAILL CO. 





























Fool Them Good 
With Good Screens 


At the price we are asking for 
screens this year, there's noex- 
cuse for being pestered with 
flies. We've a good assortment 
of regular sizes made from 
sound kiln dried lumber and 
non-rust wire and can fill your 
orders promptly If you desire, 
we'll send a man to take meas- 
urements and put them up for 


(Name and Address) 





Brighten up Your 


Local Lumber 


Advertising 


by using a new 
ad each week 
which not only 
attracts attention, 
but talks lumber 
or some of the 
other products 
= you handle. 















431 So. Dearborn Street, 











Our New Bulletin Contains 57 Retail Ads. 


American Lumberman 


CHICAGO 

















CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA, 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 26.—The lumber trade of the 
prairie Provinces remains very similar to last week. 
The best weather of the summer has been experienced 
and building operations are brightening considerably. Many 
new projects in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba have 
been started. - 

It is encouraging to note that the retail lumber dealers 
in the West are taking much more interest in the campaign 
of extending the market for lumber, and, moreover, they 











are taking an interest in the art of “uses of lumber.”” That 
these two factors will soon show an encouraging result 


there is no gainsaying. Last week Mr. Chamberlain, of the 


Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government, ad- 
dressed the retail lumber dealers, builders, architects and 
supply men at Winnipeg. Since then there has been a 


marked activity among the members of the local retail asso- 
ciation to extend this interest to all their members. Only 
by so doing can the lumbermen combat the ever increasing 
toils of substitutes and competitors. 

The Forest Branch of the British Columbia Government 
has issued the returns of the timber scaled and exported 
during June. In sawlogs in all districts there was scaled 
73,584,494 feet and exported 8,715,419; in poles and piles 
there was scaled 285,376 lineal feet and exported 145,860 
lineal feet. In railway ties, shingle bolts, fence posts, 
cordwood etc. there was scaled 9,360 cords and exported 
thirty-eight cords. The timber sales during the month 
amounted to 12,226,625 feet, valued at $11,979.41. 

J. D. McArthur, president of the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia railways, was in Edmonton last week 
for the purpose of fixing a schedule of prices for the prod- 
uct of the sawmill at West Edmonton, Alta., where 6,000,000 
feet of lumber has been cut so far this season. 

That there will be a big demand for British Columbia tim- 
ber and other provincial products as a result of the antici- 
pated great grain harvest in the prairie Provinces is the opin- 
ion of E. A. James, of Winnipeg. Mr. James, in discussing 
the situation, said that the good weather now being experi- 
enced on the prairies will ripen the crops so that a full har- 
vest will be gathered. The farmers, who have restricted ex- 
penditure for some time, will very likely buy lumber to a 
large extent. 

J. R. Booth aud the E. B. Eddy Company declare that the 
demand for news print has greatly slackened off concur- 
rently with the decrease in advertising during July and 
August, but expect a renewed demand with the usual in- 
creased autumn trade in all commercial lines. 

It is probable that the night shift at the J. R. Booth lum- 
ber mills in this city will soon be shut down. C. Jackson 
Booth officially stated that the company was at present un- 
able to do any shipping and that the cutting cost money. 


It is also understood there is a likelihood that the mill 
of McLachlin Bros., at Arnprior, Ont., will shut down 
shortly. 


LARA ROR 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., July 26.—The lumber trade continues 
quiet, with but light local demand, as there is no revival 
of activity in the building trade. As there are many 
dwelling houses and stores vacant and a general decrease in 
rents there is not likely to be any improvement in building 
conditions for some time. ‘The most encouraging feature is 
the stiffening effect on the market caused by the extensive 
requirements of the British export trade, in view of which 
there is little disposition on the part of wholesalers to make 
price concessions in order to force trade. There is consid- 
erable activity in some _ special lines, more _ particularly 
spruce, as casing for shell shipments. As large orders for 
war munitions are now being filled, a considerable increase 
in this demand is anticipated. The encouraging prospects 
of a bountiful harvest lead to the expectation of a_ fairly 
active fall trade, as there is likely to be much building in 
the rural districts. 

Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, provincial minister of lands 
and forests, states that the lumber mills are working about 
three-quarter time and that much timber from burned-over 
areas is being sawn. Several such tracts have recently been 
sold by the Government at high prices with keen compe- 
tition among buyers. 

A new development in the Canadian lumber trade is the 
shipment of a cargo of Douglas fir from British Columbia 
to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, to be used in the construc- 
tion of piers and docks. The timber was sold by Hugh A. 
Rose, Toronto representative of the Canadian Western Lum- 
ber Company, to the Canadian Department of Railways and 
Canals, and was carried by the Government steamer Durley 
Chine via the Panama Canal. <A further consignment is 
on the way to the Polson Iron Works, Toronto, for use in 
dredge construction. Hitherto the lumber used at Hudson 
Bay has been southern pine. 

The first run of paper from the large plant of the Abitibi 


‘Pulp & Paper Company, at Iroquois Falls, was made last 


week. Only one unit is in operation, but two others are 
being adjusted, and it is expected that the mill will be in 
full operation by September. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. Jouns, N. B., July 26.—The price of spruce deals 
in the British market is $5 a thousand lower than at 
the highest point last winter, but of course the price 
then was very high. The chief trouble now is the difficulty 
in getting the wharves cleared, especially at Liverpool and 
Manchester, because of the scarcity of labor. Stocks at 
those two ports are only 15,000 standards compared with 
24,000 standards a year ago. ‘Then, however, the stock- 
were unusually large, and the present quantity is not much 
below the average of an ordinary season. If the goods 
could be moved promptly from the yards the conditions would 
be very good. 

Ocean freights are as high as ever, and range at 137s 6d 
to 140s a standard from provincial ports. Before the war 
the average was between 35s and 40s, and this means that 
vessel owners are getting from $5,500 to $7,000 in freights 
for what formerly brought them $1,000 to $2,000 according 
to tonnage. The vessel owners are therefore reaping a 
harvest, although most business goes to sailing vessels, and 
the majority of these are owned by Scandinavians. There 
are now three steamers loading at St. John, but a much 
larger number of sailing craft. Shipping continues very 
active from all provincial ports. From Parrsboro, N. S., over 
15,000,000 feet has been shipped and it is said there is 
35,000,000 feet more to ship from that port. 

The American market for New Brunswick spruce continues 
very dull, although moderate shipments are going forward. 
The general outlook for the lumber trade of the province 
continues fairly good, despite the war. 





FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 
OTTAWA, ONT., July 27.—It looks as if woodsmen will 
be difficult to obtain this fall, should they continue to 
join the army at the present rate. One day this week 
fifty shanty men enlisted for the front and large numbers 
enlist at Ottawa every day. Higher wages must be paid 
woodsmen this fall to induce them to remain at home and at 


work, is the remark often heard among lumbermen. It 
thought wages will be raised from $28 to $32. 

The placing of belligerent prize vessels captured by t 
British navy in the forest products trade between Cana 
and Britain was announced by Sir Richard McBride, premi 
of British Columbia, when in the city en route to his hon, 
from a prolonged visit to Europe. The lack of vessels 1 
the transatlantic carrying trade is paralyzing the trade j 
lumber to British ports. British Columbia is, of course, t) 
greatest sufferer, as the eastern States will quite readi!, 
absorb the surplus of lumber products from Ontario and 
portion of Quebec. 

The Abitibi Pulp & Paper Company has in course of co) 
struction forty laborers’ cottages at its works, costing $1,200 
each, and will at once begin the construction of seventy-fiv. 
more cottages to cost $800 each. There will be electric ligh:, 
bath and running water in all the houses. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirtssurGH, Pa., July 27.—Better volume of trade is 
reported generally in the Pittsburgh lumber industry. 
It has affected more particularly the industrial and 
manufacturing lines that take larger consignments of low 
grade stock, but it has apparently made no impression on 
the upper grades of material. The explanation is that the 
activity in war material manufacture is responsible for the 
improvement. 

Industrial activity is increasing steadily in all lines ex 
cept that of building. Even in that long neglected indus 
try the showing made for a midsummer week last week 
was considered fairly good, for there were twenty-seven 
dweliing permits issued at an average of $3,400 each during 
the six days. Out in the suburban districts better than 
this is being done, the same week showing thirty-four indi- 
vidual house contracts awarded. Nearly all are for indus 
trial sections where plants have been enlarged. 

Coal mining and the coke industry are improved and are 
increasing in activity. 

H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, is going 
east this week on a business trip. The company has a rep 
resentative this week at the glass workers’ convention in 


Atlantic City. 

Alexander and Frank E. Willson, of the Willson Bros. 
Lumber Cempany, have returned from an extensive business 
trip into the South. The company reports business encour- 
aging. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports betterment in de- 
mand and in volume of business as a whole. The strong 
tone of optimism found in this office gives evidence of en- 
larged business. George Young, of this office, is back from 
his vacation at Atlantic City. 

Glass trade is nearly at a standstill in Pittsburgh. All 
but a few machine factories are down, the entire capacity 
being approximately 15 percent active. Window glass manu- 
facturers report that they will not likely start fires in the 
fall _ until unusually late. The factories created a_ big 
surplus stock before going out in the belief that export trade 
would reach this country, but it has been a disappointing 
venture thus far. Bottle factories complain heavily of fall 
ing trade and plate glass factories are idle, The condition 
of this trade has been a setback to the box board and pack 
ing lumber market of the district. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 27.—The trend of the lumber 
business here during the last week has been encouraging. 
Wholesale and retail dealers report more business and 
the tendency to tighten on prices is becoming more extensive. 
With the possible exception of yellow pine timbers the whole 
line seems to be in better shape, but some branches are 
feeling it more than others. General business conditions are 
improving, and this is helping; especially as the larger 
industrial consumers buy better, railroads are also in the 
market to a greater extent and the furniture trade is busier. 
Finances are gradually becoming easier and collections a littic 
better. More encouragement is felt about the near future 
and it now looks as if the fall would find the lumber busi- 
hess up to normal. 

All hardwoods seem to be in fair demand with plain oak, 
basswood und ash leading. Prices are unchanged, Quartered 
oak is in better demand and prices are stiffening a_ little. 
Chestnut demand has increased at steady prices. Maple se!ls 
well and some dealers claim to get better prices. Beech is 


steady. Poplar is plentiful, but has not weakened in price. 
Gum is in better demand with prices holding steady. 


Mahogany and the fancy woods are in slightly better demand 
and some items are scarce, especially in imported woods 
White pine is generally reported in good call, with low grade 
especially in demand and some items scarce. Prices are 
bettering. Spruce is strong at steadier prices and supply 
lessening. Hemlock holds to about the same base price, but 
the threatened scarcity has increased demand. Cypress 
lumber is in good demand at steady prices, and shingles sell 
well. Cedar shingles move in good volume, at steady prices. 
Yellow pine timbers are not much better, either in demand 
or price, but some dealers seem to think that bottom has been 
touched and that the beginning of a steady rise is soon due. 
Somewhat conflicting reports are received on North Carolina 
pine, but the majority report better volume and some claim 
to get better prices on box, roofers and flooring, while those 
who deal especially in building sizes claim that business has 
heen good in that line, most of the lumber going to suburban 
or nearby operations, Lath are in good demand in all sizes 
and prices hold well. 

Building work in this section is active. Last week one 
operation at Front, Albanus and Mascher Streets was started 
that will consist of seventy-four two-story houses, that will 
cost $224,000 exclusive of ground. 

Owen M. Bruner is recuperating at Atlantic City from a 
very severe attack of ptomaine poisoning with which he was 
stricken when at Asbury Park a short time ago. He prob- 
ably will be able to be at bis desk in another week. 

Work has been begun at Camden, N. J., on a factory for 
the Nelson & Hall Company, a Vermont corporation, which 
are about to start a business there to manufacture veneer 
cases and boxes, giving employment to a number of skilled 
workmen. It is expected that they will be able to start 
business in about three months. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OmaAHA, NEB., July 27.—Maybe, after all, the lumber- 
men need ‘‘pep’’ more than anything else. Some of 
the wholesalers in Omaha that put on contests among 
their salesmen recently have experienced a big spurt in their 
business in the last week. Others that have no contests in 
progress report no remarkable increase in business. 

The rains continue, and everyone except the extreme old- 
timers say such a summer has not been seen in Nebraska in 
a generation. Nevertheless the grain crop is mostly harvested, 
and the great bulk of it has been saved. At the same time 
the corn is thriving, and reports are that the corn cro) 
throughout Nebraska is 91 percent full at present. 

Fir is still cheap and on the down grade. Uppers have 
dropped $1 in the last thirty days. Yellow pine continues 
strong. Shingles are very cheap. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Lumber Business Awaits Result of Trade Commis- 
sion’s Investigation of Lumber Conditions—Increased 
Salmon Pack Requires More Shooks, 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The lumber trade in the 
Pacific Northwest seems to be marking time. Some 
lumber authorities believe one reason for this condition 
is the fact that the Federal ‘Trade Commission is investigat- 
ing the lumber business and in the meantime the lumbermen 
feel they can well afford to wait until some delinite de- 
cisions have been made by the commission. Reports re- 
ceived at the office of the West Coast Lumber Manutacturers 
Association in this city indicate the hearings before the 
commission will be held in Seattle and ‘Tacoma about Au- 
gust 10 or 12. Secretary Thorpe Babcock is preparing a 
brief concerning the lumber industry to be presented to the 
commission, Lumbermen prominently identified with the in- 
dustry in this section will be prepared to state their case 
and present data to the Federal body. es oy : 

Walter Elliott, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers 
Association, has returned from a trip to Minneapolis, where 
he went in the interests of the Vacific Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, an affiliated company of the shippers’ association. Mr, 
Kliott reports the Minnesota ‘Transter well cleaned of 
shingles in transit and that in most cases the western rail- 
roads are sending their cars through to eastern points with- 
out transferring loads, as is usual when freight trafic is 
heavy. Although not an expert on crops, Mr. Elliott de- 
clares conditions in the northern wheat belt are the best 
he ever saw and everywhere he heard predictions of bumper 
wheat crops. He believes Montana should be an excep- 
tionally good territory for the lumbermen later in the sum- 
mer and fall. ‘ ; 

The forest fire situation in western Washington so far 
this season has been satisfactory to the officers of the 
Washington Forest Iire Association. This week, however, 
Chief Warden Joy, of the association, has been warned by 
the weather bureau to be prepared for hot dry weather. A 
northwest wind has been blowing for several days and this 
indicates, according _ Mr. Joy, that the woods soon will 
become exceedingly dry. 

As a result ~ fire that visited Valdez, Alaska, recently 

a considerable demand for lumber has developed in that 
city. Just how much will be ordered Seattle lumbermen 
who have been investigating the matter are unable to say. 
A fire on board the steamship Bertha, which was en route 
to Uyak Bay, Alaska, with a cargo of lumber from the Port 
Blakeley Mill Company, destroyed the vessel and its cargo. 
As a result the Port Blakeley Mill Company has received a 
repeat order for 700,000 feet of lumber to be shipped at 
once. ‘Che material is for the rebuilding of the Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby Company's salmon cannery, which was burned 
in June, 
The Libby Lumber Company, of Libby, Mont., has placed 
an order with E. F. Tindolph, western representative of the 
Grand Rapids Veneer Works, for two more dry kilns, similar 
to two bought by this company last winter. — , 

Reports from the salmon packing districts of western 
Washington and Alaska indicate the pack will be consid- 
erably greater than it was last year. As a result there is a 
heavy demand for box shooks from this quarter and box 
factories are operating to capacity. 

A movement is on foot among box shook manufacturers to 
haye potatoes marketed in wooden crates instead of bags as 
at present. It is believed the advantages of the wooden 
container would appeal to growers and commission men if 
the matter were properly presented to them. Box manufac- 
turers declare that these crates can be made of cheap lum- 
ber and thus would provide a market for considerable mate- 
rial that otherwise would be wasted. ; 

Cc. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, reports a 
fair volume of rail business being transacted by his com- 
pany. The shingle mill of this concern is not operating 
but the lumber plant continues in operation. ‘ 

F. A. Trail}, of the Shephard-Traill Company, believes 16- 
inch shingles are holding their own at present prices, owing 
somewhat to some of the mills being closed. He finds the 
market for 18-inch inclined to soften. : 

Robert 8S. Wilson, of the Robert S. Wilson Company, pre- 
dicted that later in the summer and fall a greatly increased 
amount of business would be done with the middle West 
and East. At present he says a fair volume of rail trade 
is being transacted. With the good crops predicted he de- 
clares the demand for lumber should be heavy. . 

The Schull Lumber & Shingle Company, Everett, Wash., a 
large manufacturer of red cedar shingles, which has a plant 
at New Westminster, B. C., in addition to the Everett plant, 
recently opened a sales office in the White Building, Seattle, 
with John R. Stewart in charge. Mr. Stewart was for a 
number of years western buyer for the W. I. Carpenter 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., with headquarters in 
Iiverett. 

Harry M. Allen, well-known retailer and line yard operator 
of Billings, Mont., who has been spending several weeks 
with his family at the country home on Bainbridge Island, 
Puget Sound, near Seattle, lett this week, accompanied by 
his son, for a visit to the San Francisco exposition. ; 

Walter R. Macfarlane, manager of the Insular Lumber 
Company, Manila, P. I., is visiting relatives and friends in 
Seattle ‘and other points on the north coast, it being his 
first visit home since he went to the Philippines four years 
ago to take charge of the operations of the Insular Lumber 
Company. Prior to that he was manager of the Western 
lumber Company at Aberdeen, Wash. 

Aug. K. Berger, who looks sfter the cedar department of 
the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, Minn., came 
to Seattle from Duluth, Minn., last week with the Shrine 
Temple, of which he is a member, and_ remained over this 
week visiting lumbermen in the Puget Sound and Columbia 
River sections. Mr. Berger was very much impressed with 
the size of the timber on the north Coast and while here 
met a number of old friends in the lumber and logging 
business, 

Gus Luellwitz, formerly a well known manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Spokane, now of Minneapolis, where he has 
been in the wholesale lumber business for nearly a year, was 
a Seattle visitor last week. He has recently become associ- 
ated with the North American Lumber Company, of Van- 
couver, B. C., of which H. L. Jenkins is president. This con- 
cern has engaged in the wholesale lumber business, handling 
Pacific coast and Inland Empire lumber, and Mr. Luellwitz 
has charge of the lumber department, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. While here this week he arranged with E. P. 
Trioll, formerly manager of the Rainier Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Seattle, to have charge of t*e buying office for 
the North American Lumber Company at Seattle. A. O. BE. 
Ilawksett, who has been with the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany, Spirit Lake, Ida., in the sales department for several 
years will represent the North American Lumber Company 
on the road in the middle West. The Minnesota and North 
Dakota territory is Jooked after by Paul Buell. 

Charles H. Williamson, president of Willcox, Peck & 
Ilughes of California, the well-known insurance firm, and 
managers of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance 
Association, with offices in San Francisco, has been spend- 
ing a few weeks in Seattle on business and while here has 
conferred with Shepard French, manager of the Seattle 
corporation of the same name. 

Cc. P. Pinkham, wholesaler of white cedar post and poles 
and lumber of Milwaukee, was one of a party of Shriners 


visiting Seattle last week, and at the close of the meeting 
he went to Victoria to look into the timber on Vancouver 
Island, returning and spending the first of this week in 
Seattle on his way south to take in the San Francisco 
exposition before returning home, 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

Tacoma, WASH., July 26.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a six weeks’ business trip east, 
visiting the principal cities of the middle West and East. 
Said he yesterday: “But for the condition of cotton and 
the fact that lumber is in the dumps we would have pros- 
perity in this nation right now. Lots of money is coming 
into the country—lots of it, and quantities of lumber are 
wanted at home and abroad and they have the money to 
pay for it—real money, too. But the vessels to get lumber 
abroad are lacking. ‘The export trade is very far below 
normal and too much lumber is being made for the demand, 
as there is so much cargo output that now seeks other 
markets at home. What we need most is for the Govern- 
ment to let us curtail our outputs about 314 percent. We 
are getting some business right along at the St. Paul, 
but prices continue very low. Even in the creosoting de- 
ee the effects of the condition of export business are 
eit, 


J. TP. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, which has its home offices and its own build- 
ing in ’acoma, arrived in the city during the week and ex- 
pects to spend much of the summer in Tacgma. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Weyerhaeuser, their two sons, J. Phillip 
and IF’, K. Weyerhaeuser, and their daughter, Miss Elizabeth. 
While here Mr. Weyerhaeuser will leisurely inspect nearly 
all of the property owned by the company in the Pacific 
Northwest, including the new mill of the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company at Everett. On July 30 the Washington 
branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its regular meeting in the big dry shed of the 
new Everett mill and millmen of the association will have 
opportunity to look over the new plant that ranks high 
among the large mills of western Washington. 

Charles E. Will, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, which has had its plant here idle for a year and 
a half, left this week for California on an extended trip 
which will include a visit to the expositions, after which 
he and Mrs. Hill will motor through the interesting places 
surrounding San Francisco. 

Charles Flory, of Portland, district superintendent of the 
Federal Forestry Bureau, was in the city Tuesday on his 
way to Olympia. So far, Mr. Flory said, the Forest Service 
has not had a great deal of trouble with fires, although 
about 100 small ones have been reported thus far this sea- 
son, more than half of them in Alaska, where the weather 
has been very dry and hot. The Forest Service has nine 
weather reporting stations in operation, ranging from 
Okanogan County to the Oregon coast, and is watching 
closely the result of forecasting hot dry winds. 

The State industrial insurance commission is making an 
effort to arrange an annual exhibition of skill by “first aid” 
crews from the logging camps and sawmills of the State. 
An exhibition this fall will probably be arranged. It will 
be similar to that conducted for mine rescue and “first aid” 
mine crews, who will give their second annual exhibition 
of skill July 31 at Cle Elum. ‘The men take great interest 
in these demonstrations and the commissioners say they be- 
lieve similar contests among the mill and logging camp 
crews will stimulate interest in the “first aid” work being 
begun last month by Red Cross field representatives under 
State auspices. 

A. H. Landrum, assistant sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, is back at his desk after a recent 
trip to Chicago, 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, Wasu., July 26.—Local members of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are pre- 
paring to welcome out-of-town members who will arrive 
here next Friday for the regular monthly meeting. ‘The meet- 
ing will be held in the new Weyerhaeuser mill and the visitors 
will be given an opportunity to see the plant in operation. 

New machinery is to be installed in the Mackie Mill Com- 
pany’s shingle mill at Gold Basin to manufacture from 60,000 
to 75,000 bucket staves daily. Hemlock is to be utilized in 
the manufacture of the staves and it is said that the entire 
product will be sold to a Minneapolis firm. The Mackie Com- 
pany, which has a shingle capacity of 125,000 daily, may put 
in a single block machine in addition to the equipment now 
used, it is said. 

John R. Stewart, who for several years has represented 
E. I. Carpenter in the Northwest, will move to Seattle soon 
and represent the Shull Lumber Company, manufacturer of 
shingles in Everett and British Columbia. The Shull com- 
pany has a new plant on the Fraser River operating twenty- 
four shingle machines. 

A shipment being loaded here for New York City, via 
Panama Canal, is of more than ordinary interest as it consists 
of 2,000,000 feet of fir flooring from the Eclipse Mill Company. 
This shipment indicates that the field for fir flooring is widen- 
ing in the East. Another big shipment was 1,400,000 feet of 
lumber on the schooner Koko Head for Port Pirie, Australia, 
from the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company's mill. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WAsH., July 24.—Inquiries 
the last week have been about the same as the previous 
weeks, though perhaps a trifle more plentiful. Demand 
for shingles shows a slight increase. 

The Chehalis Fir Door Company’s factory at McCleary has 
resumed operation after a brief shutdown. A thorough over- 
hauling of the plant was made and everything put in readi- 
ness for a long run. 

A fire that broke out in the plant of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Company in Hoquiam, for a time threatened to 
be serious and but for the work of the mill crew the mill 
would have been entirely destroyed. The loss, however, was 
comparatively slight. 

The Grays Harbor Commercial Company at Cosmopolis 
has recently been operating its large sawmill five-quarter 
time. This company has just completed the installation of 
new engines and the making of other repairs to the mill. 

The Donovan Lumber Company has been operating its 
mill on the south side of the river eight hours daily during 
the last week. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 24.—In order to care for 
an increased output of cedar products at its local plant 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Company will soon begin the 
construction of a dry kiln 18 by 120 feet. This mill, one 
of the heaviest producers of shingles and cedar siding in 
the country, has been running steadily this year and ex- 
pects to continue in operation throughout this summer. 

Shipping is scarce in Bellingham Bay. One foreign cargo 
is being loaded at the E. K. Wood mill now by the bark 
Cavour, whose destination is Callao, Peru. Today the steam 
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schooner Snyack is due to arrive at the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills to load 300,000 feet for San Francisco. 

Bellingham has become the center of a good silo business 
and it gives evidence of continuing to be such for many 
years. In territory surrounding Bellingham an astonishing 
number of silos have been built within the last two years 
and this feature of the Northwest's growth seems only to 
have started. It is estimated by one observer that within 
the last two years 500 silos have been built in territory 
tributary to this city, which embraces Whatcom, Skagit and 
San Juan counties. This probably is an excessive estimate, 
but the total number is large. One of the popular silos was 
invented by C. Flynn, superintendent of the Bloedei 
Donovan Mills. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 24.—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will hold a hearing in Spokane Friday, August 
6. The chamber of commerce has received a wire from 
Commissioner Will H. Parry, of Seattle, telling of the date the 
commission will arrive here. The commission will investigate 
the fruit and lumber industries of the district. Representa- 
tives of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and of 
the fruit distributers will appear before the commission while 
it is in session here. 

Sixty cars of box shooks, manufactured in Spokane and 
close vicinity, have been sold in the East since the opening 
of the canning season by the Western Pine Box Sales Com- 
pany, according to J. C. Barline, manager of the company. 
This is the first year that local boxes have entered the canning 
trade to any great extent, and it is declared that relations 
have been established which will double these sales within 
another year. Mr. Barline says the trade established is 
permanent and that local manufacturers May expect to sce 
au large increase in this class of business. An inquiry has 
been received by an Omaha packer for 150 cars of box shooks. 
The local agency will bid on a third of this business. The 
Western Pine Box Sales Company represents eleven mills. 

A. L. Flewelling, president of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, says that not in ten years has the 
timber belt of the Northwest been so free from fires as this 
summer. The dearth of fires is largely due to exceptional 
rainfall, and to the excellent precautionary arrangements 
adopted by the association. 

The board of directors of the American Wood Products 
Company has authorized the purchase of a factory site in 
Spokane for the immediate establishment of a plant for the 
reduction of products from pine stumps, it is announced by 
H. B. Spear, president of the company. The company is 
working on the manufacture of crude tar to be used in surfac- 
ing twelve miles of highway in the district. 

Since the silo building campaign has been under way in 
the Inland Empire thousands of tons of wheat, peas and oats 
have been converted into silage, and the movement is still 
growing. The propaganda is being exploited by County Agri- 
culturist J. R. Shinn. 

















FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 26.—Crop conditions through- 
out Montana and the Dakotas are most favorable and 
it looks as if a bumper crop will be harvested, which 
will materially stimulate the lumber demand. Manufacturers 
who have visited the territory supplied from this district be 
lieve that the fall trade will be exceptionally good. They 
say that retailers are carrying low and broken stocks and 
that they will soon have to place large orders to take care 
of the business that will be offered. Prices are a little 
stronger. The mills of this district are running to nearly 
full capacity and most of them are operating day and night. 

Cc. B. Roberts, manager of the Lincoln Logging & Lumber 
Company, Fortine, Mont., transacted business in Kalispeli 
this week. He said the company’s mill is running to full 
capacity on a day shift and that it expects to manufacture 
about 10,000,000 feet this season, 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, Mont., returned today from a business trip 
to points in the Inland Empire. The mill is running on a 
day and night shift and turning out approximately 250,000 
feet of lumber and ties a day of twenty hours. The company 
has sufficient logs in its storage pond for a full season's 
run. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











F. K. Bissell, of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago on a busi- 
ness trip Tuesday. 


R. G. Maislein, of the Maxson Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago during the 
early part of the week. 


Cc. W. Kendle, of the Nicholson-Kendle Furniture 
Company, Huntington, W. Va., was in Chicago Tues- 
day, placing orders for lumber. 


A. W. Williamson, president of the Williamson-Kuny 
Mill & Lumber Company, Mound City, IIL, was a 
recent Chicago visitor among the trade. 


A. J. Cross, of the C. L. Cross Company, Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, spent the week end with his family 
at their cottage at Lake Delavan, Wis. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, left Tuesday for Louisville, Ky., on a 
business trip and expects to return Friday. 


Thomas E. Whitten, of the St. Croix Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, Winton, Minn., was among 
the white pine operators visiting Chicago this week. 


S. J. Cusson, general manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, Minn., arrived in Chi- 
cago this week to look after business for his company. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is in the South, visiting 
different hardwood mills. He expects to be gone sev- 
eral days. 


The D. S. Pate Lumber Company, which has gen- 
eral offices in the Lumber Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago, makes the announcement that it has removed 
its Jackson (Miss.) office to Hattiesburg, Miss. 


G. E. Roraback, of the Roberts Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Chicago, returned Monday after having spent a 
few days at Wisconsin points, looking over the trade 
situation. 


W. E. Williams, president of thé W. E. Williams 
Company, Traverse City, Mich., was a Chicago visitor 
Tuesday, discussing trade conditions with several of 
the local lumbermen. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment of George C. Griffith & Co., Chicago, spent 
most of the week at Grand Rapids and other Michigan 
points on a business trip. 


F. J. Darke, general sales manager of the J. S. 
Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah, Wis., called on 
the local trade Tuesday. Mr. Darke said that his 
company, while fairly busy, could handle more trade. 


8S. H. Nigh, of S. H. Nigh & Bro., Catlettsburg, Ky., 
was in Chicago on Monday, placing an order for sev- 
eral cars of yellow pine. Before returning to Catletts- 
burg he expected to take a short vacation trip to 
northern points. 


E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension de-. 
partment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which has offices in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, is spending several days with his family at 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Mary E. Cowper, assistant secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who has been ill 
at the home of her sister at Montclair, N. J., since last 
March, is reported to be gradually improving and ex- 
pects to return to her duties in August. 


Joseph Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber 
Company, Chicago, is spending two weeks’ vacation 
with his family at White Lake, Mich. James Miksak, 
treasurer of the company, left Tuesday to spend several 
days at White Lake, where his family also is enjoying 
an outing. 


W. G. Collar, mill manager for the Kneeland-West 
Lumber Company, Lugerville, Wis., spent a couple of 
days in Chicago during the week. He reports that 
conditions are improving slightly and mill points wit- 
ness a better demand for low grade lumber. He said 
stocks are only in normal condition. 


J. H. P. Smith has resigned as Chicago representa- 
tive of the Babcock Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which has its offices in the McCormick Building. 
Oscar H. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, has been temporarily 
in charge of the office and will look after the affairs 
in Chicago until a successor is chosen for Mr. Smith. 


J. E, Schuh, of the Schuh-Mason Lumber Company, 
of Cairo, Ill., and W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight 
Lumber Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., the latter a 
director in the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, were among the visitors this week at the oftice 
of the association in the McCormick Building. 





Among the Memphis lumbermen who were Chicago 
trade visitors this week were 8S. C. Major, of S. C. 
Major & Co., and Wick Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber 
Company. Mr. Major stated that hardwood is quiet 
in the South, but improvement is looked for. Mr. 
Ransom declared that he thought that better conditions 
are coming. 

J. H. Rumbold, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., a rep- 
resentative of the Eastern Lumber Company, of 
Tonawanda, and secretary of the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, was one of the eastern lumbermen who spent a 
few days in Chicago this week. 


F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, Minn., J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of the same city, and R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Joe 
Wilson and H. C. Hornby, of Cloquet, Minn., were all 
in Chicago this week attending the white pine sales- 
men’s conference, representing the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests. 


A, W. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, Potlatch, Ida., and Thomas J. Humbird, 
president of the Humbird Lumber Company, of Sand- 
point, Ida., were in Chicago this week and took a 
prominent part in the white pine salesmen’s conference 
at the Congress Hotel. 


Judge A. L. Flewelling, of Spokane, Wash., general 
manager of the Milwaukee Land Company, was 
among the distinguished visitors attending the white 
pine salesmen’s conference in Chicago this week. Judge 
Flewelling’s counsel and advice are frequently sought 
by manufacturers in the West and he keeps in close 
touch with matters affecting the lumber trade. 


C. W. Myers, of Kansas City, Mo., northern sales 
agent of the Sabine Tram Company, Beaumont, Tex., 
was a welcome caller at the offices 6f the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN this week. Mr. Myers, though conserva- 
tive in tone, is an optimist and looks for a fair yard 
demand this fall. He reports a constantly increasing 
business in his territory during the year. 


P. S. Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
has returned to Chicago, after a trip south to several 
of the mills east of the Mississippi river. He reports 
that most of the mills are working on old order stuff and 
have enough orders on hand to keep them busy for per- 
haps a month and a half. Most of the millmen, he says, 
are hopeful that considerable new business will be placed 
shortly. 


An old timer in the sash and door and lumber busi- 
ness appeared at the banquet at the Congress Hotel 
Wednesday evening in the person of John J. Reimers, 
who for many years was manager of the one time 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works. Mr. Reimers, on ac- 
count of his health, retired from business several years 
ago. He spends considerable time in southern Cali- 
fornia, but resides at Davenport, Iowa. 


B. E. Halpin, general manager of the Stout Lumber 
Company, Thornton, Ark., was an appreciated caller at 
the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday. 
Mr. Halpin’s family is spending the summer in Chi- 
cago, having rented a comfortable flat near the lake 
shore, and he is enjoying a two weeks’ vacation from 
business cares with them. Mr. Halpin’s company is a 
member of the group of manufacturers that for two 
years has been conducting a publicity campaign for 
Arkansas Soft Pine that has made that wood so well 
and favorably known in the lumber trade generally. 
He reports a more favorable outlook for the lumber 
trade and looks for an unusually good business to de- 
velop soon. 


Charles W. Lanz, of the Lanz-Fry Lumber Company, 
Bedford, Ind., retired from that concern April 1 to 
devote his attention to his candidacy for the office of 
treasurer of the State. Mr. Lanz has met with what 
he declares to be splendid encouragement, especially 
among his friends in the lumber business. He has 
served as president, vice president, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana and is now a member of its directorate, and his 
personal popularity not only with members of the asso- 
ciation but with lumbermen generally throughout the 
State should serve as a strong force in the success of 
his political aspiration. 


One of the most welcome visitors in Chicago this 
week was William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
who, until its dissolution a few years ago, was mana- 
ger of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company, once 
one of the greatest white pine manufacturing concerns 
in the country. Since the company gave up its busi- 
ness Mr. Irvine has resisted all temptations to leave 
the city that has been his home so long, and main- 
tains his residence there, though traveling a great deal 
in this country and abroad. Whenever the white pine 
industry wishes wise counsel and skillful guidance 
it appeals to Mr. Irvine, and so he appeared this week 
as chairman of the first day’s session of the white pine 
salesmen’s conference. 


Franck D. Lawrence, the well known retail lumber- 
man of Geneva and St. Charles, Il., with headquarters 
at the former place, was a visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Tuesday of this week and ex- 
pressed some laudable elation at a coming change in his 
business. He was accompanied by Glenn C. Lawrence, 
whom he introduced as the junior partner of the coming 
firm, Franck D. Lawrence & Son, who will succeed 
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Franck D. Lawrence August 1. Glenn C. Lawrence, who 
lut recently was graduated from college, has already a 
fair working knowledge of the retail lumber business, 
and the combination of this youthful enthusiasm and in- 
dustry, with his father’s ripe experience, presages pros- 
perity for the new firm, whose progress will be watched 
with interest by the hundreds of friends of both. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored with a call 
this week from KE. L. Kennon, sales manager of the 
Baker White Pine Lumber Company, of Baker, Ore., 
aud its special representative in the East. Mr. Ken- 
non says that the company is especially fortunate in 
the character of the western pink it has on its hold- 
ings and that it is especially soft and workable, ap- 
pealing even to pattern makers and other users of 
high grade pine. He says that over half of the com- 
pany’s product goes to territory east of Pittsburgh, 
including even No. 3 boards. Mr. Kennon reported 
that trade had been of fairly satisfactory nature this 
year, although not active; yet the plant has been 
able to run practically to capacity and the product 
has been moved in profitable channels. 





FARM PAPERS TO BAN FAKE ADVERTISING. 


Another step in the plan of farm publications to 
put a taboo on untruthful advertising was formulated 
at a meeting of the board of directors of the Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, on Tuesday afternoon. Publishers of farm 
papers who are members of the association initiated 
a movement some time ago to cleanse their columns 
of all fake and untruthful advertising, and it is be- 
lieved that some definite plan will be worked shortly 
whereby the farm press will entirely refuse copy that 
can not be substantiated as truthful in statement. It 
is believed that the mail order type of advertising will 
be hardest hit by such a decision. 





NEW ORGANIZATION IN RETAIL FIELD. 

A new organization to enter the Chicago retail Inmber 
field is the Douglas Lumber Company, located at Twelfth 
Street and Fairfield Avenue. The members of the com- 
pany are Samuel Miller and Aleck Rest, the jatter for- 
merly president and treasurer of the Lawndale Sash & 
Door Company. The company has incorporated with an 
authorized capital stock of $40,000, is building a modern 
office, large sheds and will conduct an uptodate retail 
yard, 





EXPECT RAILROAD BUSINESS TO INCREASE. 


Local lumbermen are of the belief that the rail- 
roads of the West will shortly follow up recent orders 
for car material with new orders of good sized volume. 
One of the leading local lumbermen stated that if the 
railroads would keep on with orders such as they placed 
recently it would not be long until the lumber situation 
improves greatly. It was pointed out that when the 
railroads are in the market for a considerable amount 
of lumber and other car material, the expenditure of 
money is felt over such a wide area that the results 
are good for general business. 

Fir was the material decided upon for the 2,000 
box cars that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road recently decided to build. The order for this 
material has been divided up among Washington and 
Oregon mills and several companies will benefit by 
the order. The American Car & Foundry Company, 
and the Bettendorf Car Company, of Bettendorf, Lowa, 
succeeded in getting the order for the Burlington cars. 
It is also reported that fir will go into the 1,800 box 
cars that the Chicago & North Western Railway re- 
cently ordered, but such news is not definite. 

It is the consensus among lumber and car material 
men that eater to railroad business that the rail- 
roads of the country will have to place orders of con- 
siderable volume for car stock, as well as for material 
for repair purposes. The railroads have been out of 
the market for so long that it is almost imperative 
to put’off rehabilitation of rolling stock no longer. 





NEW SECURITIES COMPANY LAUNCHED. 


The Commonwealth Timber Securities Company of 
Chicago will begin business August 2, with offices 
in the Corn Exchange Bank Building. This is a 
close corporation with capital stock of $150,000 held 
by three men, with its object not to create securities 
hased on timber or any other department of the lum- 
ber business, or to sell bonds but simply to buy and 
sell timber. It is of interest to lumbermen partly 
because of the business it will do, but at present 
chiefly because of the personnel of the institution. 
The three stockholders are Frank R. Barnes of Chi- 
cago, Edward J. Young of Madison, Wis., and Frank 
I’. Stephenson of Marinette, Wis. 

Mr. Barnes, who will be president and _ treasurer, 
has for four years been vice president of Clark L. 
Poole & Co., but retired from that concern July 1. 
Prior to that conection he had had fourteen years 
of varied experience in the lumber business, from 
yellow pine timber and mills to the disposal of the 
product in this and foreign markets. 

Mr. Young, who will be vice president and secretary 
of the new company, is president of Young & Stephen- 
son (Ine.), of Madison; president of the Orford Bay 
Timber & Logging Company, a timber holding con- 
cern of Vancouver, B. C., and seeretary of the Britting- 
ham & Young Company of Madison, Wis. 

_ Mr. Stephenson, son of Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
‘s a trustee of!'the I, Stephenson Company of Wells, 
Mich., a director ‘of the Menominee River Boom Com- 
pany and vice’pfesident of Young & Stephenson (Inc.) 
of Madison and Milwaukee. 

The idea of ‘this new company seems to be that 


{ 


now is a favorable time for timber investments. Many 
bargains are to be had by those informed of them, 
and all of these gentlemen are in position to know 
what is going on in the timber market and where 
opportunities are open for investments that are likely 
to return profits when business conditions change and 
when the demand for stumpage again revives. All 
of them, too, have many friends in the lumber busi- 
ness who will wish them high success in this new 
enterprise. 





PAYS THE WEST A VISIT. 


William W. Brown, of Erving, Mass., who is yard 
manager for W. W. Woodard, of Athol, Mass., was a 
visitor at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offices last Satur- 
day. Mr. Brown, who has been connected with that 
yard for many years, was en route home from the 
Pacific coast where with his wife and daughter, Pearl, 
and Mrs. Brown’s mother, Mrs. E. L. Walker, a few weeks 
were spent attending both expositions. While Mr. 
Brown proceeded homeward the members of his family 
stopped off at Greeley, Colo., and will visit other western 
points before returning east. The trip to the Coast was 
taken through Canada and from Portland by boat down 
the Pacific coast to San Francisco. Although Mr. 
Brown had but a few hours to spend in Chicago he 
took time to visit the First Presbyterian Church at 
Forty-first Street and Grand Boulevard to view the 
memorial window dedicated to the late J. E. Defebaugh. 

As a reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for many 
years, Mr. Brown said he would not think of trying to 
conduct a retail yard without the weekly visit of the best 
lumber journal published. He was a great admirer of 
the late Met L. Saley and declared that the writings of 
Mr. Saley had always been a notable contribution to 
lumber literature. Speaking of conditions in the East, 
he said that although native white pine was still used 
for home building purposes, yellow pine for interior 
purposes was coming more into use, though yellow pine 
had been a woed in that market since the 7()’s. He said 
conditions had been quiet, but show gradual improve 
ment in the sections of New England with which he is 
familiar, 





EXPERT IN SAWMILL CONSTRUCTION. 


The designing and building of sawmills and wood- 
working ‘factories is a distinct profession or vocation of 
itself, and even during these quiet times in the lumber 
business there are always opportunities for men skilled 
in these lines. On the Pacific coast and in the Inland 
Empire F. Hill Hunter has been well known for years 





F. HILI. HUNTER, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. ; 
Manager Sawmill Engineering & Construction Company. 


as a salesman of sawmill machinery, and his experience 
in this direction he is now utilizing in the work of de- 
signing and constructing. He is manager of the Saw- 
mill Engineering & Construction Company, with tem- 
porary headquarters at Klamath Falls, Ore., and is en- 
gaged in building a sawmill for the Klamath Manufac- 
turing Company, as well as enlarging the box factory 
and building a new box factory for the Orr Lake Box 
Company at Orr Lake, Cal., which is owned by the same 
interests as the Klamath Manufacturing Company, Rob- 
ert A. Johnson being president and the principal owner 
of both. 

Mr. Hunter is a native of Minneapolis, where he re- 
ceived his education. As a young lad he began work- 
ing in sawmills, and, developing mechanical ability, he 
became associated with the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
traveling for it in the South, and afterward looking 
after the Inland Empire territory for the company with 
headquarters in Spokane. He then took over the repre- 
sentation of the Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, well 
known manufacturer of sawmill machinery, representing 
it in that section and on the Pacific coast for nearly 
seven years. A year ago he went to Klamath Falls, 
Ore., where he supervised the construction of the plant 
of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, recently com- 
pleted and now in operation. 

Mr. Hunter’s experience in mill designing and con- 
structing extends from the South to the Pacifie coast, 
and his a¢quaintance among lumbermen is large, which 
should be of value to him in the work he is undertaking. 








Loading station, Cedar Lake Logging Co: Cedar Lake, Wash. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel lines always in use. 


HE harder the work 

you pile onto Yellow 
Strand Powersteel, con- 
sistent with its size, the 
better it shows up. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
has remarkable strength, also 
exceptional elasticity, or “give”. 
When the severe extra strain 
comes, as when a log being yarded 
smashes into a big stump, our rope 
gives—and then recovers. That's 
the difference between a ‘‘live’’ rope 
and a ‘‘dead’’ rope. This ‘*give’’ 
also enables Yellow Strand Power- 
steel to work over comparatively 
small drums. 

Write to us, or any of our agents, for prices 
and all particulars. You should know our good 
rope! Our Seattle Factory enables us to handle 
all orders on the “The Coast’’ with quickest 
dispatch. 

FREE—The Yellow Strand magazine, one 


year, if you’re a rope user. Write for it, and 
for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere. 
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Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 
Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 








New Edition («22 of 
Modern MIEN com\y (cldelore ls 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about e 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 
‘y etc.Tells best for yourn 
—im jal suggestions for 
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PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


ByuneG CoG, 94 Wall Street, 
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IMPORTANT! 


Don’t Overlook Our 
25 % Saving 25 % on 


Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mgr. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 














| Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


ick shipments from our mills or from a : 
-_ je in our seven acres of yard at Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E.CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
Sil LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHone RanvoLPx O69 Saves Acenrs For 
YELLOW PINE MILLS AT REDWOOD . 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MANUFACTURERS Co. 





Forty YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO aliaaiian NEW YORK 

















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 
Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for. 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 

brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LU MRE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















DISASTER MAKES EFFECTIVE APPEAL 


Chicago Lumbermen Aid Generously Rela- 
tives of Victims of Eastland Horror. 





Purse strings of Chicago lumbermen and allied line 
dealers were untied quickly following the Eastland boat 
disaster, and contributions totaling more than $5,000 
were made to the general fund for the families of the 
horror victims. The lake steamer turned over in the 
Chicago River July 24 while tied to its pier. It was 
loaded with employees of the Western Electric Company, 
who with their families were to have an outing at Mich- 
igan City, Ind. The known dead total 831 and 522 are 
still missing. A committee composed of the following 
well known local lumbermen had charge of this sub- 
scription: 

Ewald Dierssen, James Duthie, George D. Griffith, Frank 
Heitmann, Herman H. Hettler, H. H. Kreutzer, G. H. Hollo- 
way, Murdock MacLeod, Mark Porter and George J. Pope. 

In order to facilitate the work most of the checks were 
sent to E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and he in turn turned them over 
to the treasurer of the general fund though the associa- 
tion had no official connection with the lumbermen’s 
fund. Some contributions were made direct to the gen- 
eral fund treasurer. The general relief fund has passed 
the $250,000 mark. 

The lumbermen who generously responded to such a 
worthy cause as aiding the families of victims of the 
Eastland disaster were the following: 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company; Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company; Ayer & Lord Tie Company; Herman H. Hett- 
ler Lumber Company; Lord & Bushnell Company; Ritten- 
house & Embree Company; Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company ; 
T. Wilce Company; John E, Burns Lumber Company; Joyce- 
Watkins Company; Thornton-Claney Lumber Company; 
Francis Beidler; A. E. Freer; Marsh & Bingham Company ; 
Mears-Slayton Lumber Company; Oconto Company; D. S. 
Pate Lumber Company; Pilsen Lumber Company; George J. 
Pope; Soper Lumber Company; George H. Holt, of the Holt 
Lumber Company; Lyon Cvpress Company; Findeisen & 
Kropf Manufacturing Company; Kemler Lumber Company 
and employees: S. J. DeVries & Co.: Theo. Fathauer & Co.; 
Heitmann Lumber Company ; Howes Lumber Company; Keith 
Lumber Company; James S. Kemper; Mississippi Lumber 
Company ; Street-Chatfield Lumber Company ; Goodyear Lum- 
ber Company; Chicago & Riverdale Lumber Company; A. T. 
Stewart Lumber Company; E, A. Engler Lumber Company ; 
Adam Schillo Lumber Company; George Green Lumber Com- 
pany; John C. Spry; Perley Lowe & Co.; American Wood 
Preserving Company; Edmund A. Allen Lumber Company ; 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company; Andrews Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany; C. E. Peterson & Co.; Ward Lumber Company; Man- 
hattan Lumber Company; Lockwood & Strickland Company ; 
William E. Barrett & Co.: John Bader Lumber Company ; 
Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company; Carey, Lombard, 
Young & Co.; D. W. Baird Lumber Company; W. O. King & 
Co.; John A. Colby & Sons; Hermosa Lumber Company ; 
Gosch Bros. & Sons (Inc.): Sterling Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany ; Commercial Sash & Door Company; Griffen H. Deeves 
Lumber Company ; Englewood Sash & Door Company; Evans- 
ton Lumber Company; Fink-Heidler Company; Hayden & 
Westcott Lumber Company: Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Com- 
pany; Lumber Mills Company; Maisey & Dion; Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Company; William Morris & Sons Company : 
C. E. Peterson & Co.; Standard Sash & Door Company ; Still- 
well Lumber Company; Winnetka Lumber & Coal Company ; 
Pike-Dial Lumber Company; Hausler Lumber Company; A 
Friend ; Utley-Holloway Lumber Company; Frank B. Stone; 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company; Bigelow Bros. & Walker; 
O. V. Palmquist & Co.; Chicago Standard Lumber Company ; 
Englewood Lumber, Sash & Door Company; Anguera Lum- 
ber Company; Louisiana Red Cypress Company; Rudolph 
Hegener: Frank Porter Lumber Company; Henry F. Hooper: 
J. L. Lane & Co.; Bader-Peterson-Cook Company: Lakeside 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company; H. & A. Rietz Lumber 
Company: Buckner Bros. Lumber Company; Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Company; Chicago Dry Kiln Company; Rosenbom 
Bros. Manufacturing Company; John B. Ransom & Co. (EF. 

tartholomew) ; Nichols & Schuppert; Chicago Sash & Door 
Company; Charles Darling & Co.; George D. Griffith Lumber 
Company; W. A. Herbert & Co.; Knudson & Mercer Lumber 
Company; Melrose Lumber Company; Metropolitan Lumber 
Company: George T. Mickle Lumber Company; Red River 
Lumber Company; William C. Schreiber & Co.; Schultz- 
Holloway Company; E. A. Thornton Lumber Company; Chi- 
















































eago Dry Kiln Company; Konzen-Shafer Lumber Company : 
McParland Hardwood Lumber Company; Berwyn Lumber ¢ 
Coal Company; Frank I. Abbott Lumber Company; John 
Hansen Lumber Company; John McDonnell; -Sine Bros, 
James G. Miller Company; Starr Lumber Company; Hamil 
ton-Daughaday Lumber Company; R. L. Bunch; John J. An 
derson; George W. Keehn; J. M. Attley Lumber Company ; 
Gregertsen Bros. Company; Sabine Lumber Company (F. dD 
Wherritt) ; J. F. Merkel; John S. Hurd; George F. Kerns 
Lumber Company ; George T. Knox; C. H. Worcester; F. W. 
Bartelman; C. P. Bowen; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

One of the victims of the ill-fated Eastland in Chi- 
eago was Miss Julia Kolar, daughter of Joseph Kolar, 
who for many years has been foreman of the Pilsen 
Lumber Company, Twenty-second and Laflin streets. 
Many other employees of the lumber district had rela- 
tives or friends who were victims of the river disaster, 
which was the worst horror in Chicago history. Almost 
without exception the victims were those who lived on 
the west or southwest side of Chicago and were Polish 
and Bohemian people. Among these people are hundreds 
of small home owners who have been paying for their 
homes on what is known among real estate men as ‘‘the 
monthly payment plan.’’ In scores of cases the one on 
whom these payments depended—either the father, or a 
son or daughter—are now enrolled among the Eastland 
death victims. One of the commendable features of 
eharity which will be afforded by generous contributions 
will be the saving of these homes for those who are left 
to mourn the loss of loved ones. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From July 21 to July 26, inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 3,887,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—742,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Bayfield, 
Mich. The next largest cargo—733,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer, from Thessalon, 
Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 21—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 345,000 
feet. 


July 22—Str. Robert L. Fryer, 'Thessalon, Ont., 733,000 
feet. 

July 23—Sch. Delta, Wells, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 
Mueller, Empire, Mich., 885,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff. 
Naubinway, Mich., 310,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, Manis- 
tique, Mich., 375,000 feet. 

July 24.—Str. Kalkaska, Bayfield, Mich., 742,000 feet. 

July 25—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Boyne City, Mich., 347,000 
feet. 

July 26—Str. Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 300,000 


HYMENEAL 


SWEATT-LORD. Jesse J. Sweatt, of Errol, N. H., 
a well-known member of the lumber trade of the White 
Mountain State, and Miss Mabel Lord, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Lord, of Hopkinton, N. H., were 
united in marriage July 17. The wedding was celebrated 
at the home of the bride and was followed by an in- 
formal reception, one pleasant feature of which was 
the presentation by George M. Putnam of a fine wed- 
ding remembrance in behalf of the Putney Hill Im- 
provement Association, this being the thirteenth wed- 
ding among the members of the organization since its 
formation. Mrs. Sweatt is a graduate of New Hamp- 
shire College, class of 1913. Mr. and Mrs. Sweatt will 
make their home for a time at Errol, N. H., where Mr. 
Sweatt has his lumbering interests, but they plan to 
establish a home later at Hopkinton, N. H. 


OELHAFEN-FOOTE. Edward W. Oelhafen, head of 
the lumber department of the John Oelhafen Company, 
of Tomahawk, Wis., and Miss Helen Foote, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Foote, of Oshkosh, were married at 
the latter city July 22, Rev. M. H. Clifford officiating. 
The bride was attended by her sister, Miss Bessie Foote, 
and the groom was attended by his brother, Fred Oelhafen. 
A wedding trip of two weeks is being made to Buffalo, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. The young couple will reside 
at their bungalow on Oelhafen Island, in the Wisconsin 
River, near Tomahawk. 























POSITION OF STEAMER EASTLAND AFTER TOPPLING OVER IN CHICAGO RIVER, WITH LOSS OF NEARLY 


THOUSAND LIVES. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. 
has sold out. 

ARKANSAS. Hamburg—The Hamashark Box & Lum- 
ber Co, has leased its plant to the Hickory Jones Co., 
of Snyder, Ark. 

Peach Orchard—The Mendenhall Stave Co. has been 
succeeded by the Walbert Stave Co., with headquarters 
at Batesville. 

Searcey—The Searcy Spoke & Felloe Co. 
dered its charter. 

CALIFORNIA. Meridian— 
ply Co. is out of business. 

Watts—The Watts Lumber Co. 
the Consolidated Lumber Co., of Los Angeles. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—The Bagwell & Gower Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Bagwell Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Watkinsville—A. W. Smith is out of the lumber busi- 
ness 





Bridgeport—The Hickory Spoke Works 


has surren- 
The Sacramento River Sup- 


has been succeeded by 


*. T. Hale is out of business. 

Winterville—J. M. F. Watson is reported not to be in 
the lumber business. 

IDAHO. Hagerman—The Ostrander Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by H. D. Sweetland. 

ILLINOIS. Chenoa—A. M. Gordon has sold his inter- 
est in Gordon & Hoffman to R. Mutchler. 

Geneva- Franck D. Lawrence will be suc- 
ceeded August 2 by Franck D. Lawrence & Son, the 
latter Glenn C. Lawrence. 

INDIANA. Akron—The Central Lumber 
move to Rochester. 

Bluffton—W. B. Brown & Co. 
the W. B. Brown Co. 

Madison—J. C. Hisle has sold his interest in the Madi- 
son Lumber Co, 

IOWA. Jewell—The Pfund Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by William Dopp. 

Muscatine—The Muscatine Lumber & Box Co. has 
changed its name to the Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., 
and increased its capital stock to $150,000. 








Co. will re- 


have been succeeded by 


KANSAS. Wichita—The Pratt Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 
KENTUCKY. Glasgow—The Glasgow Cooperage Co. 


has been succeeded by W. P. 
large and operate the plant. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—The Grosse Point Lumber Co. 
hss changed its name to the Hudson Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Buck & Sanborn are clos- 
ing out. 

Minneapolis—The Bruce-Edgerton Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Northland Pine Co., which makes the 
fifth yard now operated by the latter company. 

Minneapolis—B. N. Thompson has sold his yard and 
stock to the N. C. Bennett Lumber Co, 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Bintliff Supply Co., doing a 
general railway, mill and factory supply business, has 
heen succeeded by the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. 

Springfield—C. ‘A. Briggs has sold his interest in the 
George-Briggs Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Dunning—The E. 
Co. is out of business. 

Hay Springs—The Hay Springs Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. Waterman. 

Lincoln—The R. M. Tidball Lumber Co. 
business to the W. F. Hoppe Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. New Durham—Maurer 
been succeeded by John F. Maurer. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Interborough Sash & 
Door Co. has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

New York City—The John F,. Cronin (estate) has been 
succeeded by John F. Cronin (Inc.) 

New York City—McNeill Bros (ine.) have 
ceeded by Joseph McNeill. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Alkabo-Ambrose-Anamoose-Bene- 
dict-Coal Harbor-Columbus-Courtenay - Crosby - Fessen- 
den-Flaxton-Fortuna-Garrison - Kenmare - Kensal - Max- 
Northgate-Portal-Russell- Underwood-Wimbledon — The 
Langworthy Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Piper- 
Howe Lumber Co., which has headquarters at Minot. 

OHIO. Greenville—The Banner Lumber Co. has been 
dissolved and Martin B. Trainor, who has for many 
years been the heaviest stockholder, has taken over the 
entire stock. : 

New Waterford—The Enterprise Planing Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by J. W. Bretz, 

Olmsted Falls—The Olmsted Falls Coal & Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Spangler—E. F. Dumm & Soissoin 
have been succeeded by E. F. Dumm. 

TEXAS. Galveston— The Leith Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Gulf Lumber Co. and increased 
its capital stock from $12,000 to $25,000. 

Madisonville—The Sheeler & Hollis Lumber 
been succeeded by the J. T. Hollis Lumber Co 

WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—John Spithill will re- 
move to Robe. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie du Chien—George A. Huard has 
been succeeded by Rode Cecka. 


Cartwright, who will en- 


H. Kennedy Lumber 


has sold its 


Bros. have 


been suc- 


Co. has 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Newport—Southern Veneer Co., author- 
‘zed capital $150,000. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Elm City Lumber Co., 
‘thorized capital $150,000; Maurice Podoloff, Lena Cohen 
und Jacob Cohen. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Dixie Table & Manufacturing Co., 

‘uthorized capital $20,000; P. L. Young, M. B. Young 

and R. G, Young. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Miller-Dickinson Lumber Co., au- 

‘horized capital $60,000. 

Chicago—H. P. Nelson & Son Piano Co.' has incor- 
porated, 

!tOWA. Hawarden—Schoeneman-Jensen Lumber Co. 
‘.o wholesale and retail lumber, coal, ¢tc.), authorized 

apital $100,000; F. B. Schoeneman, president, and A. 

s ‘hoeneman, secretary. 

MASSAGHUSETTS. Boston—The Eastern Handle Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

MICHIGAN. Pontias—George E. Patterson Lumber 
‘o., authorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Acme Packing Box 
hac tory (Inc.), authorized capital $3,000; A. Barnett, 

avid Barnett ‘and Joseph Lavy. 

New York City—North Side Lumber Cc. 
‘horized capital $5, 000; Gustav Robinson, 
son and Bessie Caroline. 

Penn Yan—William oe 
aiuthorized capital $100, 


OHIO, Bop gato Wean Lumber Co., authorized 





(Inec.), au- 
Minn‘e Robin- 


Wise (to deal in ‘umber, etce.), 





couteal $50,000; Clarence E. McGrew, E. H. Wean, Robert 

Newbegin, James R. Dyer and Rathbun Fuller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Pedlar Valley Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; M. M. Glunt, J. C. 
Simous, R. A. Neff and J. C. Grove. 

VERMONT. Randolph—Granville Manufacturing Co. 
(to manufacture woodenware), authorized capital $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Commercial Sash & Door Co., 
authorized capital $4,500. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Moose Jaw—Moose Jaw Sash & 

Door Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Standard 
Veneer Co. recently began business. 








3asket & 


ARKANSAS.  Batesville—The bediggon Stave Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing staves, with mill at Peach 
Orchard. 

aaa Auburn—E. D. McClary is opening a 
yard, 

GEORGIA. McRae—Paul Bogle recently began the 
lumber business. 

IDAHO. Newdale—The Fleischman Lumber Co, re- 


cently began the retail lumber business. 
KANSAS. Amy—J. W. Herndon is opening a yard. 
Kensington—F, H. Quintard recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 
Morrowville—The Morrow 
the retail business. 
Neal—The Houston Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness here with purchasing department, A. C. Houston, 
Wichita. 
LOUISIANA. New Orleans 
Manufacturing Co, has been organized. 
MONTANA. Cardwell—Tucker & Schwang 
began the retail lumber business. 
_ NEBRASKA. South Omaha—The South Omaha Plan- 
ing Mill Co. recently began business. 
NEW YORK. New York City—The 
Co., 25 West Forty-second Street, 
wholesale lumber business. 
NORTH DAKOTA. Leith—The Leith Equity Exchange 
recently began the grain and lumber business. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—The Dennison Lum- 
ber Co, recently began business. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Darlington—J. O. 
cently began the sawmill business. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Uammer—The 
Co. has been organized. 
TEXAS. Orange—The Orange Woodworking Co. re- 
cently began manufacturing wooden specialties. 
WASHINGTON. Pullman—J. P. Duthie recently be- 
gan the lumber business. 
Seattle—The Schull Lumber & Shingle Co., 
branch at Everett, has opened a _ yard here. 
Seattle—The W ashington Fir Gutter Co. 
ganized. 

Vancouver—The Vancouver Lumber Co. 
retail yard. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Williamstown—C. W. 
Co. recently began the lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Springville—The Winfield Lumber Co. has 
— timber and will install a planing mill, dry kiln, 
etc. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—The Hickson-Rogers Manu- 
facturing Co. will erect a branch plant here. The com- 
pany is operating several large plants, having one at 
Paragould. 

Mountain House—J. S. Kluesile, of Higden, 
a stave mill, 

FLORIDA. Viking—The Ford Lumber Co. has estab- 
lished a mill here, where it owns a 35,000-acre tract of 
timber, together with a logging railroad and has splen- 
did facilities for transferring the logs to the mill. 

GEORGIA. Sirmans—The Henderson Lumber Co., of 
Ocilla, will build a mill with a daily capacity of 75, 000 
feet of lumber. 

MISSOURI. Cape Girardeau—The Coffman Handle 
Factory (K. A. and T. T. Brumbach) will establish a 
handle, novelty furniture and sweeping compound fac- 
tory. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville—The Azalea Wood- 
working Co. has announced that the plant, which was 
recently destroyed by fire will be rebuilt on a much 
larger scale. 

OREGON. Portland—Plans for a 
the Enterprise Planing Mill Co. have been prepared to 
replace one recently burned. The new building it is 
estimated will cost about $10,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Rapid City Lum- 
ber Co. is preparing to erect a large office, storage and 
display structure to accommodate its expanding business. 

TEXAS. Aldridge—The Aldridge Lumber Co. will re- 
build mill recently burned. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Post-Lambert Min- 
ing Co. will expend $25,000 in improvements, including 
the construction of a sawmill. ; . 

Brewster—Edward Johnson will rebuild sawmill and 
box factory recently destroyed by fire, causing a loss 


Lumber Co. recently began 


-The Merchants Furniture 


recently 


Plunkett Webster 
recently began the 


Henley re- 


Hammer Lumber 


having a 
has been or- 
has opened a 


Dowling & 








will build 


2-story building for 





of $75,000 eee 
CASUALTIES. 
eeu 
CALIFORNIA. ‘Los Angeles—July 15 fire destroyed the 


office and yards of the Pacific Wood & Coal Co. The 
loss is estimated at $40,000. 

LOUISIANA. DeRidder—The W. M. Brown Lumber 
Co.’s mill, located thirtcen miles from here, was destroyed 
by fire July 20. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—The eer yard of the C. H. 
Nold Lumber Co, was burned July 26; loss $75,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance, 

NEW YORK. Waterviiet—The plant of the John S. 
Tilley Ladder Co. was visited by fire recently; loss $70,000; 


insurance $40,000. 

Oswego—July 24, the Diamond Match Co.’s lumber 
yards were visited by fire, which caused damage esti- 
mated at $600,000. 

Poughkeepsie—T he plant of the Wilbur Co. 
stroyed by fire July 26. 

WASHINGTON. Roy—July 
Betchard was destroyed by fire; 
partly covered by insurance. 


was de- 


25 the sawmill of Frank 
loss $60,000, which is 


WISCONSIN. Park Falls—July 20 fire destroyed the 
sawmill of the Blackwell-Kaiser Lumber Co rhe los 
is estimated at $10,000, which is partly covered by ir 


surance. The mill will probably be 
and better scale. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee-Western Barrel Co 
house was visited by fire recently; 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, Chatham—The Miran 
ber Co.’s pulp mill was destroyed by fire J 
$50,000. 
ONTARIO. Cache Bay—The large mills o eorge 
Gordon Lumber Co. were damaged by fire 
$150,000, of which $75,000 is covered by insur 
ONTARIO. Smithville—The sawmill of ! 1D 
Brooks was destroyed by fire recently; loss $ 
QUEBEC. Latchford—The Canadian Pulp 
Co.’s mill was destroyed by fire recently; loss 55 0 
Latchford—The Canadian Pulp & Lumber (¢* mill 
was destroyed by fire recently; loss $50,000 
Martintown—A. D. Clingen’s sawmill was destroyed by 
fire recently entailing a loss of $7,000. 
Montreal—Z. Charbonneau’s sash and door factory was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $20,000. 
West Broughton—T. Beaudouin’s sawmill was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $8,000. The mill will be rebuilt, 


rebuilt on a larger 


loss $1,000, 





REPORT ON CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 

New Or.EANS, La., July 27.—The Southern Pine 
Association’s report on cut and shipments for the week 
ended last Saturday is compiled from returns sent in 
by 109 subscribers, representing 138 mills. The figures 
follow: Orders accepted, 5,094 cars; shipments made, 
4,770 ears; unfilled orders, 16,039 cars. 

Increase is shown both in the number of subscribers 
reporting and mills represented, and in books, ship- 
ments and unfilled orders. Association Auditor Brown 
states that only twenty-two of the association’s sub- 
scribers, representing twenty-four mills, failed to report 
on last week’s totals, and that three of the mills unrep 
resented are not operating at present. 





Most Farmers < 
Busy Men 


these days, for the 
efficiency wave that 
is passing over the 
country has taken 
grip on them like it 
has all others anxious 
to make moremoney, 
but you'll find most 
of them easily inter- 
ested in a 


Feed Mill 





Meal 
and 


Monarch 


One of these in your yard will suggest to them bring- 
ing in their corn, oats, rye and buckwheat tobe ground, 
and some will want to buy a mill to take home with 
them. Youcan get big returns either way. Let us tell 


you how. Catalog for the asking. 


P. 0. Box 461 


L. Sprout, Waldron & Co., mincy. PA. | 














“What! Trouble Again? 
Another Knife gone bad: 


‘* Say, what’s the matter with you out there 
—I got a bargain on those knives.’’ ‘* No 
Good! Wasted my money ?”’ 

‘* All right, I'll order a set of WHITE'S 
if you say so; they cost a little more, but I 
guess I'll save money at that.’’ 


TheL.& I.J. White Co., sutcis x.y. 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
: 178 NORTH CLARK-ST.CHICAGO. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 


Although it was expected that the termination of the 
carpeuters’ strike in Chicago would act as a_ very 
healthy stimulant, disappointment is noticed in actual 
results. Trade has not responded as it was predicted. 
Several reasons are assigned for this condition. The 
chief one is that a mistake was made in thinking that 
builders who had lost time because of the strike would 
rush new structures in order to complete them before 
fall. In some instances, especially with flat structures, 
work is being delayed until spring and builders make no 
attempt to start new ventures. What trade is done is 
chiefly with finishing buildings that were under way be- 
fore the strike started. Some local lumbermen entertain 
the opinion that the Chicago strike effects will continue 
for many months, even though a period of peace is 
assured, The 70 cent scale will stand in the way of 
much building because property owners feel that they 
can not realize profit on a building investment when 
erected at such an increased cost. Country trade is 
expected to revive just as soon as the busy season with 
farmers is over. The heavy rainfall that has greatly 
hampered farmers in their work in most parts has not 
hurt crop yields as much as might naturally be expected. 
Dealers expect a heavier trade in September. Farmers 
will then have most of their crops taken care of and 
will be ready to go ahead with new building and im- 
provement work. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 24 aggregated 41,757,000 feet, against 47,953,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 24, 1915, amounted to 1,134,- 
743,000 feet, a decrease of 151,573,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended July 24 were 20,210,000 feet, a decrease 
of 1,792,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to July 24, 
1915 were 603,553,000 feet, 1,077,000 feet less than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1914. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 2,696,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1914, 
while total receipts from January 1 to July 24, 1915, 
were less by 15,137,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 436,000 compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to July 24, 
1915 were 43,591,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Seeretary, Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS-—WEBK ENDED JULY 24. 
Lumber. 


41,757,000 
47,953,000 


Shingles 

9,025,000 

11,719,000 
RUONURUNE 6 kara oes SR olen 6,196,000 2,696,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 24. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


ER AME SN ooh ie ee ereee wie bie 1,134,.743,000 266,813,000 
PE oa Skvis ka See Sh SRS Oe HS 1,286,516,000 281,950,000 
eS eee 151,.573.000 15,137,000 


SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 24. 
Lumber. 
20,210,000 
2?.002,000 


Shingles. 
6,538,000 
6,102,000 





436,000 


Peet re ee eee Te Te ee eee 
SRR Sa aw soos. Sie o> 


Shingles, 
200,275,000 
156,684,000 





OEE cunSGawsapkaaassn wwuwhipa soe 3,991,000 


RNR as oo ae yas eo a8: Bote | ee aes 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended July 24, 1915... 2... ccs wcccssese 4,999,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 28 were: 





CLASS— Vo. Value. 
RIOD sic 5's wn eb ow bw ao wow sess 5 $ 3,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.........-. 7s 

5,000 and under URURUED so each 4 a0 

10,000 and under on SEE ee 28 83.33) 
25,000 and under 50,000........... 9 294,506 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 70,000 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, 7-story 

Oe ee a eee 1 150,000 
J. R. Stanton, 2-story brick apartment 

tee aa Sw icy seo iow ks" eae 1 140,006 

RMR GO Das as 0a ists 5p es niece see Sree 175 $ 1,583,000 
Average valuation for week........... Ee 9,152 
DOtTAIS PREVIOUS WEEK... 66.5. ..560600 199 1,971,750 
Average valuation previous week....... sens 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 221 
Totals January 1 to July 28, 1915.....3,929 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 4,928 327 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... 6,105 54,273,555 
Totals corresponding period 1912......5,071 51,436,610 
Totals corresponding period 1911......5,471 55,419,600 
Totals corresponding period 455 49,951,850 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


NORTHERN PINE. 


55,554,995 
33,709,195 








41,664.5 


315 








Chicago.—Conditions are somewhat improved, although 
slightly. No. 4 boards are in light supply while No. 5 
boards are weak, with the supply plentiful. Norway 
dimension is reported to be accumulating at the mills. 
Prices remain steady. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Manufacturers report a decided 
improvement in demand from factory consumers within 
the last two weeks. City trade continues good though 











most of the business for this season has been placed 
and iit remains merely a matter of delivery. While yard 
business in the country districts is quiet because of the 
rush of farm work, considerable business is in sight for 
later on and many of the yards are stocking up in con- 
servative fashion to prepare for it. The northern pine 
mills are getting their fair share of trade and the move- 
ment of stock from their mills is practically normal. 


New York, N. Y.—Orders are few, but the volume of 
inquiries is a little better. It is still difficult to put 
much snap into the price situation, but as yard stocks 
are low wholesalers are more encouraged. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market remains rather quiet in 
most grades, though there is an increased sale for box 
lumber and greater activity in the box business. In 
building lines a good deal of competition is experienced 
from other woods, and prices in consequence are not 
very strong. A fair trade is done in pattern stock, and 
industries using it show increased activity. Lumber 
stocks here are in quite good assortment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A fairly active demand for white pine 
is reported in the Pittsburgh district, but prices are 
unchanged. Stocks seem a trifle Jarge for actual needs 
and this prevents any notable recovery in values. Re- 
tail demand is not important. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market is reason- 
ably steady. The demand is seasonable and prices, while 
low, have apparently touched the lowest point and the 
next material change is almost certain to be upward. 
Frames are quoted by most of the important manufac- 
turers at $23 base by rail to Boston. There is still some 
business at the lower range of $22.50, but this is ac- 
counted for to some extent by the willingness of some 
wholesalers to buy at $23 less 5 percent and split their 
commission in turning the shipment over to their retail 
customer. It is doubtful, however, if any of the legiti- 
mate wholesale firms will consider this concession. No 
considerable revival in demand is expected much before 
September. In random sizes demand is fair and prices 
steady. <A few sellers have made a slight concession 
on 2x8, for which they now will take $21.50, while 
others insist so strongly on $22.50 that they get it. The 
call for 2x4 is well sustained at $21 to $21.50. The other 
sizes are quoted: 2x3, $20 to $20.50; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $20 to 
$20.50; 2x10, $223 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. The re- 
quest for boards continues quiet. Buyers in many in- 
stances turn to the southern roofers at bargain prices 
to supply their wants, with the result that some dis- 
heartened manufacturers of eastern boards entertain 
modest ideas of values. Good covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, planed one side, are 
offered down to $19 and $19.50; while matched boards, 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, bring $21.50 to $22.50. 








New York, N. Y.—Interest is decidedly lacking in the 
spruce market. Manufacturers insist upon higher prices, 
but wholesalers find plenty of stock offered and as there 
is little in the immediate building situation to warrant 
yards buying far ahead the market continues quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Little demand is heard in the spruce 
market. The calls are mainly from eastern cities, but 
the local demand is perhaps slightly broader in nature. 
Spruce prices are irregular and vary according to in- 
dividual conditions of the trade. Clear spruce is re- 
ported to be in fairly good demand for seaboard trade. 


PA 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Both post and pole business is quiet, there 
seeming to be no urgent demand for either. As soon 
as the busy season for the farmers is over the post 
business is expected to revive somewhat. However, all 
cedar product prices are steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand for posts and poles is re- 
ported quiet, and country demand through this territory 
is slack since the harvest season opened. Producers 
do not expect anything big for the next month or so 
and are not pushing very hard for business at this time. 
Post stocks are light in comparison with the usual supply 
at this time of vear, and it is believed that values must 
necessarily be stronger this fall than at present. 


Toledo, Ohio.—While there is fair call for both posts 
and poles there is no extraordinary demand. Railroads 
still make inquiries but buy little. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Most demand for hardwoods seems to be in 
%-inch and inch stuff. Dry stocks of oak seconds are 
searce. There is a little more inquiry in the sash 
and door trade for hardwoods and demand is somewhat 
better for red oak. The furniture demand for hard- 
woods is quiet, most orders being placed for crating 
stock only. The yard trade for hardwoods is not up to 
former expectations and although some improvement is 
shown, it is not expected to be permanent until the 
more lively September business sets in. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying is still in small quanti- 
ties and the volume of wholesale business is not running’ 
very heavy as yet, flooring being the most active line, 
but call from factory trade is steady, especially the 
sash and door people, and wholesalers are disposed to 
demand the value of their stock. Prices are not satis- 
factory but are expected to take a brace this fall as 
most northern stocks are light. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Improvement in demand for gum is 
reported by the local hardwood dealers. Several fac- 
tories in this section have placed gum orders the last 
ten days, but there has not been sufficient improvement 
to bring about a change in prices. Red oak firsts and 
seconds are a little stiffer. Country business is very 
spotted, but on the whole a gradual improvement is 





noted. Further improvement has taken place in the 
demand from the factories for high grades of oak ar 

ash, and the mills supplies of those items are not larg 

The best country trade now is in piling and bridge ma- 
terial, demand for which is heavier than usual becaus 
of the freshets. During the last thirty days the hard 
wood mills have been getting back into shape after th: 
floods that put many of them out of business. Mos 
of them are ready now to resume cutting, but a scarcit 
of business prevents them from opening up full blast. 


St. Louis, Mo.--Because of extreme hot weather ther 
has been but little change in hardwood conditions. Th 
local yards did a little more buying last week but stili 
are behind their average for the season. Orders fron 
factories are light. Many rush orders for bridge mate 
rial have been received and there is some trouble in 
getting them filled at the mills. The best item in de- 
mand is oak, with ash and high-grade gum in fair 
request. Other items on the hardwood list have a sea- 
sonable call. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market has shown moderate ac- 
tivity during the last week. Domestic inquiries have 
been on a reasonable scale and some orders are result- 
ing. Prices are pretty well maintained though some 
lumber is sold at prices that leave an extremely small 
margin of profit if they do not involve actual loss. The 
general disposition, however, is to refuse sales except 
at a profitable level. Holders believe that there will be 
an early notable expansion in demand and it is this 
optimistic view, rather than actual transactions, that 
causes increased firmness. Export demand is still ex- 
cellent for ash. Walnut is also purchased on as large 
a scale as possible for use in the manufacture of gun 
stocks. Oak and gum are exported in fairly liberal quan- 
tities. Numerous specialties, made from southern hard- 
woods, including wheels, spokes, handles, boat oars and 
cross ties, also go to Europe in considerable volume, 
particularly to England and Italy. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood trade in this market con- 
tinues on the upgrade, most of the general conditions 
affecting sales having developed favorably. The recent 
furniture shows were such as to encourage buying, 2 
considerable improvement in sentiment being noted as 
compared with last January. The demand for material 
is greater by the planing mills, especially in the Chicago 
district, where the settlement of the building strike fur- 
nished a stimulus to the situation. The implement busi- 
ness is better and' automobile trade is unusually good, 
this accounting for an increased movement of ash and 
hickory. Quartered oak sells fairly well, while plain 
oak has improved considerably during the last week. 
Chestnut is also livening up somewhat, several large 
sales of round blocks having been reported. Sound 
wormy sells briskly, and the price is firm. Poplar holds 
its own, recent price gains being maintained, and de- 
mand being good from many sources. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men are encouraged by the 
larger movement of stocks to the countries of Europe 
which are open to the lumber of the United States, and 
which have now reached the point of taking almost 
enough of goods to make the trade as a whole appear 
normal. Shipments of grain and other freights which 
generally receive the preference from the steamship lines, 
have diminished, and this gives lumber an opportunity. 
Wants abroad are still urgent enough to insure offers 
of acceptable figures, and there is every indication that 
the demand will continue. Domestic inquiry is also bet- 
ter than it has been, with many of the buyers placing 
orders where before they hesitated. Additions to as- 
sartments having become imperative, the whole list of 
hardwoods is benefited, with chestnut receiving its share 
of attention, and oak retaining its hold upon public 
favor. It has not been found necessary so far by the 
mills to increase their output, but whatever slack may 
have prevailed is being taken up and the outlook is 
decidedly encouraging, with the range of prices decidedly 
steady. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading in hardwoods has been rather 
quiet this week. One or two orders for birch or maple 
have aroused interest, but as a whole the hardwoods 
market has not been active, although quotations have 
held up well. There have been some inquiries for black 
walnut, but few dealers have any on offer and those who 
have are forced by the manufacturers’ firm ideas to 
quote what are considered as almost prohibitive prices, 
the result being that black birch and other woods are 
being substituted here at more reasonable rates. Inch 
firsts and seconds are quoted this week: basswood, $43 
to $45; red birch, $52 to $54; sap birch, $43 to $46; plain 
oak, $57 to $62; quartered oak, $85 to $89; maple, $38 
to $41. 





New York, N. Y.—Opinions in the hardwood market 
vary and the demand is unquestionably irregular. There 
has been an improvement in some lines but in others 
the movement is slow and very little business is in 
sight. The small woodworking plants have been carry- 
ing low supplies and have depended upon the hardwood 
yards to keep them supplied. The larger factory trade 
is booking a better business and’ sends out some in- 
quiries, but offerings are large and it is difficult to add 
much to prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in hardwood continues fairly 
good, with the greatest activity confined to a few woods 
wanted for factory purposes and for the filling of war 
orders. Oak and ash are among the chief sellers, with 
prices holding firm. Not much is done in the furniture 
trade but business is expected to pick up shortly. Crat- 
ing lumber in various nardwoods is in good demand. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The orfe conspicuous feature of the 
hardwood market is the considerable movement of plain 
white oak, that has been coming from the eastern mills. 
Prices are said to have been quite satisfactory, giving 
the yards an ample supply. Quartered white oak has 
a good call and altogether there seems to be a decided 
improvement in the situation here. Demand for black 
walnut continues strong and prices are made by sellers. 
It may be true that makers of gun stocks take a small 
percentage of the marketed walnut, under normal condi- 
tions, but dealers here are confident that no satisfactory 
substitute can be found and that demand for walnut 
from that source must increase to an even greater, ex- 
tent, while there will be no diminution of demand, from 
other regular sources unless prices should become ,ab- 
solutely prohibitive. Furniture factories become ‘more 
active, and buy more liberally of walnut, cherry, maple, 
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hestnut and oak. Ash has had a quiet week. Gums are 
n good demand at practically unchanged prices, and 
iasswood is stronger. 

New Orleans, La.—Fair sized shipments of oak, ash 
ind gum are moving export to open European ports, 
he United Kingdom being the principal taker. For- 
eign demand is apparently spotty and ocean rates a 
»vrime factor in the trading. Domestic caii is possibly 

shade better, with more active inquiry for some of 
he staple items. The market in general is rated un- 
satisfactory, however, and quotations are not materially 
improved. 


Columbus, Ohio..-_Demand for hardwoods in central 
Ohio territory holds up fairly well. There is some de- 
mand by factories, but the majority of orders come from 
the retail trade. Retailers only buy what they need for 
the preseni and they are loath to increase stocks. Prices 
are steady at former levels, but some shading of quota- 
tions has been made where stocks have accumulated. 
Quartered oak is rather quiet but prices are no lower. 
The same is true of plain sawed oak. There is a good 
demand for basswood and ash, and chestnut is one of 
the strongest points in the market. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is no change in the general in- 
terest in the hardwood trade. The low grades are most 
active. Oak is the weak sister of the line, showing 
more or less irregularity in selling price and in offers 
as well. Chestnut is a little more steady and poplar 
sells more freely. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods has not as yet 
increased to any notable degree. Prices are holding firm 
although crating is off from $1 to $2, 





Ashland, Ky.—Some improvement in the call for thick 
oak is noted. High-grade thick ash is in big demand. 
Plain oak crating moves better than for months. Ties 
are reported quiet. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Hemlock just about holds its own. If there 
has been any trade stimulant it has been occasioned by 
the slight advance in yellow pine prices, which has made 
hemlock somewhat stronger. Manufacturers are still 
hopeful that conditions will soon improve. 





New York, N. Y.—Demand for hemlock continues slow, 
although mills report that stocks on hand are not nearly 
so large as some reports would indicate. The suburban 
building situation develops slowly and retailers are buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. With spruce in a weak 
position, there is not much snap to the hemlock market. 





Boston, Mass.—There has been no gain discernible in 
the hemlock branch of the lumber market this week, 
and on the other hand there has been nothing lost. 
While $20 is still sometimes shaded for nice eastern 
clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet lengths, the 
producers are getting more confident now that indica- 
tions are good that the southern manufacturers of No, 2 
common yellow pine are entertaining firmer ideas, as 
it is unquestioned that the comparatively low prices of 
the cheap southern pine and North Carolina pine boards 
in recent months have cut seriously into the demand 
for native’ hemlock boards in this market. Hemlock 
dimension timbers are very quiet, but there is constant 
call for hemlock plank. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a better demand for 
hemlock boards, timber and lath, and consumers have 
been less particular about prices. Rafters have had a 
larger sale, due to roof repairs and this demand has been 
attended with urgency. Yard supplies are reported 
ample, where retailers have kept in touch with these 
extraordinary demands of consumers and were prompt to 
anticipate the requirements, but in some places low stecks 
are reported. The resumption of new construction work 
in residential districts, which is expected shortly to be 
well under way again, is depended on to give more life 
to this market. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The general tone of hemlock is toward 
improvement in all directions. There is a firmer atti- 
tude on prices and the discount of $1.50 seems to be 
the best that can be done except in unusual instances. 
New inquiries for hemlock are not for large amounts, 
but are numerous. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock shows an in- 
crease over that of last week. Prices show a little more 
strength and the market in general is considered fairly 
active, 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—There is not expected to be much improve- 
ment until after the dull season is over; perhaps Sep- 
tember will see better conditions in the trade. Demand 
is light, with prices steady. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar is quiet but fairly, 


even and prices are maintained with reasonable firmness. 
There has been some yielding of concessions as to price 
lately when the seller found this to be the only sure 
Way of securing the order, but this feature is not suffi- 
ciently prominent to make any quotable change in the 
current range of trading. Poplar stocks in retail hands 
are reported to be as light as they have been at any 
tine this season, and with building operations fairly 
normal and New England manufacturing industries en- 
joving increasing prosperity it is obvious that the dis- 
tributers of poplar must soon do more or less buying. 
The medium and best grades enjoy the most call. Inch 
firsts and seconds bring $55 to $61. 





Baltimore, Md.—The change for the better in the pop- 
lo trade becomes more pronounced as time goes on, 
and feeling among the millmen as well as the dealers 
is decidedly improved. A fairly steady gain in the volume 
o* business is noted, and all the indications point to an 
eovly approach to normal conditions. Much of the im- 
provement is to be credited to the heavier shipments to 
foreign countries, which would be still larger but for 
the restrictions upon shipping. Domestic buyers are 
also in the market more frequently than before, their 
needs having in not a few instances become rather acute 
in consequence of the protracted procrastination of con- 
sumers, 
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you as giving service—a point that in many instances counts for more than price. 


Why not write today for Bulletin No. 61-L fully describing the Rex Mixer. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Cement Sales by Buying a 


MIXER 


for $275 F.O.B. 
MILWAUKEE, 


A Few Hints to Lumber Dealers. 


y° The Rex Mixer is just right for side-walks, curbs, 

gutters, foundations, silos, culverts, etc. 
mixer for a nominal sum to contractors in your town. 
This is the best investment for increasing your sales on 
é ; the market. From your standpoint besides assisting 
in the sale of cement, the mixer will keep you before your customers as it causes a great deal of talk and advertises 


Rent this 
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Attention! 
“Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
in this way. 

We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 





Jatents Pending. 











Service 


Now Demands 


that lumber shall be delivered on the job in as 
usable form as it is possible to send it, for 
carpenters’ labor comes high. That is why so 
many retail yards are today installing the 


Eveready 
ae Saw Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high gradework. We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- a 
Write today. ats 


crease your trade. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( 225.3%) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 






Let as send you 

descriptive cir- 

cular and testi- 

monial letters 
m -Users. 
































Up-to-date farmers the country over are demanding 


Keep barn constantly filled with pure, fresh air. 
your line. Takes the place of nothing you now sell. 
ber dealers now sell Kings. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co.) 


Market Big for This, Live Seller 


Growing bigger. The reason is that in our widespread advertising we have 
centered on the fact that fresh air is as essential to stock as to man. 


Stock must have fresh air to produce most money for farmers. 


_ The King 


Kings provide practical, scientific ventilation. They draw foul air out. 
Add this profit booster to 
Two thousand live lum- 


Write for sales offer with no stock to carry. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


130 Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is maintained at 
about the former ratio. Representatives of eastern zone 
mills report a steadying of quotations and fewer price 
concessions. Liberal purchases have been made by plan- 
ing mills and millwork shops, and still larger amounts 
have gone te the box factories. There is reported im- 
provement in the call for the higher grades. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is rather active 
and the volume of business is fairly good. Retail stocks 
are not heavy and there is not much disposition shown 
by dealers to increase them. Prices still remain at for- 
mer levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The demand for poplar has not strength- 
ened materially and it is feared that the extremely low 


prices of cypress will eventually force down the price 
of poplar although dealers are making every effort to 


prevent it. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is some improvement in the call 
for poplar, especially in the better grades. The tendency 
seems to be to buy wide stock but millmen are not dis- 
posed to take the prices offered. Boxing grades move 
well. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is a little more volume reported in 
trade, but prices are no better. That prices, however, 
have reached a low level is apparent and conditions 


must necessarily improve. Railroad demand is quiet. 
Seattle, Wash.—There has been practically no change 
in the market for fir and cedar in the last week. Rail 
trade continues in fair volume and many dealers are 
confident that as soon as the crops are harvested the 
demand will increase. Steamship companies having 
available boats are handling some cargoes for the At- 
lantic coast and some have gone to the Orient, but most 


lumber concerns, although they could get the business, 
must await until they can get vessels before doing any 
offshore trade. Mills able to handle Alaska business 


report considerable demand from the North. Box shooks 
also are in heavy demand for the fruit and fish trade. 


Fir yard stock prices are firm and on 

distinctly upward. Two-inch dimen- 
scarce, as is also 6-inch drop siding. 
Some mills are oversold on both dimension and siding. 
Four-inch siding has also been strengthening. There 
has been some buying of car material. Timber orders 
continue scarce. Fir logs are inclined to be weak still. 
Cedar logs hold up. Cargo mills report no change off- 
shore and that vessel freights remain steady. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
some items tend 
sion is notably 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a better inquiry for fir than 
there was ten days ago. Many line yards have taken 
inventories and find that they carry lower stocks of fir 
than normal and some are looking around for stock 
to replenish. Some manufacturers ask 50 cents more a 
thousand for dimension and the price on all fir uppers 
is firm. ‘The scarcity of stocks at the mills as a result 
of the shutdowns keeps the market firm despite the 
light call for stock. Spruce bevel siding and clear finish 


is very strong as a result of the call for flitches for ex- 
port. Dealers expect an advance soon in spruce siding. 
Factory demand for spruce is rather light and prices on 
factory stock are unchanged. Red cedar siding remains 
firm at $3 off the list. The demand is rather light. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Wholesalers report a fair trade in floor- 
ing and stocks are kept low because of the lack of good 
shipping facilities from the Pacific coast. Fir lath 
have sold well and the supply is scarce, so that prices 
have rallied, now being about 20 cents higher than sev- 
eral months ago. Spruce is in steady demand though 
the volume of business is not large. Red cedar siding is 
stronger. 


Boston, Mass.—While the volume of business in Pa- 
cific coast lumber transacted through the Boston lum- 
ber market is somewhat limited because of the difficul- 
ties encountered in getting the stock forward from west 
coast mills, it is an encouraging fact that no price re- 
ductions have been necessary to move recent shipments 
promptly and that inquiries now in hand will exhaust 
practically all the Douglas fir now on offer here. An 
estimate made last week placed the total stock of Doug- 
las fir now on hand in Boston and vicinity wholesale 
yards at not over 2,000,000 feet, and no more cargoes 
are expected to arrive from Bellingham or Seattle via 
the Panama Canal until the middle of August at the 
earliest. The current range of quotations on Douglas fir 
are as last given in this report. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is practically no change noticeable in 
western pine; in fact, former conditions will likely con- 
tinue until the end of September. Prices, like conditions, 
are about the same and the market is only fair. 





Kansas City, Mo.—California white pine moves a little 
more freely. Demand is keeping along well with the 
supply and the market is in a healthy condition. Bevel 
siding is 50 cents to $1.25 a thousand stronger than thirty 


days ago, the general price, Kansas City rate, for B 
and better siding now being $22. Trade in box shook 


also has been somewhat better the last twenty days be- 
cause a good deal of it is now being ordered to take 
eare of the late fruit packing. Prices on shook are very 
firm. The Idaho white pine situation continues rather 
slow. There is a very light demand from the factories 
and the yard stock demand is normally rather light at 
this. time of the year. The mills have their stocks in 
good shape and shipments come forward promptly. 


Boston, Mass.—<Although there is no particular snap to 
the present inquiry for western white pine, this high- 
priced lumber moves steadily through the Boston market 
and prices are firmly maintained. Retail buyers show 
the same disposition to keep their stocks as low as they 
consider profitable or safe and when it is necessary to 
replace the lumber that has been sold these retail men 
usually find it imperative to insist on quick shipment 
and have not the time available to do much dickering 
for concessions. It is doubtful, in fact, when the firm 
attitude of the manufacturers forwarding western white 
pine here is taken into consideration, if any appreciable 
price concession could be secured, unless the wholesale 
merchant were willing to share his commission. The 





Eastern 


should not overlook 


who would get full value from both sides of their dollars 


Goldsboro North Carolina Pine 


Buyers 





to come. 





Our present holdings of virgin timber and conservative policy — 
of seeking trade only from territory we knowewe can serve profit- 
ably, insures our customers a continued source of supply for years 


TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 


The Home of Goldsboro N.C, Pine. 








Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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current range of quotations on carefully graded stock: 
of western white pine are: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $10: 


to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects 
4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, *$90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4 
$115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50 
8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 
cuts, 4/4, .$57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; bar: 
boards, d & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50 
No, 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair trade is done in both Californi: 
white and sugar pine, though the buyers do not tak: 
stock as freely as in previous years. Mills take onl, 
what they must have for immediate use and many oper 
ate on a part time basis. The business volume is re- 
ported to be on a more satisfactory basis than in higher 
priced woods. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood lumber market shows 
but little increased activity as foreign business is stil] 
limited by lack of steamers for transportation. The 
mills are still curtailing considerably in production 
Some manufacturers are drying as much lumber as pos- 
sible, so as to take advantage of the eastern rail de- 
mand. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in redwood siding has been 
somewhat slower the last week. Most retailers have 
placed their orders for their summer requirements and 
as demand has been light they have not yet found it 
necessary to replenish. Some orders are placed right 
along and buyers find that they have to pay the price 
to get their orders booked. Mills report a well main- 
tained offshore business that relieves them of the neces- 
sity of making concessions in order to get business in 
the east. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week in the aggregate showed 
a decided increase, this being mainly confined to a few 
items although the demand seemed more general for 
both rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold 
for $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2, $21.50 to $22.25; No. 3, $15 
to $16.25; 4/4 edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, 
$11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 to $10.75. 
Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-inch box, $14.50 to $15; 
culls, $12.75 to $13.50; red heart, $11.50 to $12.50; 10- 
inch box, $15.75 to $16.25; culls, $13 to $14; red heart, 
$12 to $12.50; 12-inch box, :$16.50 to $17; culls, $13.50 to 
$14.50; red heart, $12.50 to $138. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 
to $27.25; box, $13.75 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27 to 
$29; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $27.75 to $29.75; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box bark 
strips, $9 to $9.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $38 to 
$38.50; No. 2, $33.50 to $34. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $25.75; No. 2, $23.25 to $24.25; No. 3, $19 to $20; 








No. 4, $12.25 to $18. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.25 to 
$16.25; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $12.50; No. 4, 
$8. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $16.75; No. 2, $15 
to $16.25; No. 3, $12.75 to $13.25; No. 4, $8.50 to $9.25. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 to $27.25; No. 2, $24 
to $25.25; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $20 to $20.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.59 


to $15.50; 8-inch, $15.25 to $15.75; 10-inch, $16 to $16.25; 
12-inch, $16.75 to $17.50; lath, $2.90; factory flooring, $16 
to $17; North Carolina pine sizes, $15 to $16.50; 4/4 long 
run gum, $138. 


New York, N. Y.—Trade is still quiet but a few large 
orders have been booked that will put some snap into 
the price situation. Building schedules are practically 
dead and yards can buy what they want at practically 
their own prices. The box demand is very light, al- 
though shippers report an improvement in other quarters. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand shows little improvement and 
prices rule low, as formerly. Country dealers do not 
buy much because little building is being done on the 
farm this season. City trade is fair 4nd as much build- 
ing as usual is being done, but stocks are abundant 
and prices consequently low. No immediate improve- 
ment in prices is expected, but the outlook is consid- 
ered good for stronger prices this fall. 


Baltimore, Md.—Surface conditions indicate the North 
Carolina pine trade is in much the same position it 
has occupied for months, but people presumably ac- 
quainted with all the details do not hesitate to assert 
that a better feeling prevails and that good reason ex- 
ists for this better feeling. They point out that while 
not so long ago sellers, among them the millmen, were 
willing to make quotations and let them stand indefi- 
nitely, now such quotations as a rule have a time limit. 
And the quotations submitted are not lower than they 
were before, but rather higher. Various big projects, 
involving the use of considerable quantities of lumber, 
are being brought out after much delay. Stocks brought 
here on orders bring fair prices, while those that sought 
this market on speculation often go begging, because the 
consumption is not yet so large as to make material de- 
mands upon supplies outside of those that have been 
contracted for. The export situation continues to com- 
mand attention, and the shipments are apparently on 
the increase, tonnage being obtainable more freely than 
before. 


Boston, Mass.—A growing interest in North Carolina 
roofers has been shown recently, but this improvement 
in demand has not, as yet, had any appreciable effect 
on quotations. Wholesale dealers continue to offer 6-inch 
roofers down to $17.25 and the 8-inch roofers down to 
$18.25, while some firms hold out for 25 cents more on 
both sizes and get it sufficiently often to make this the 
recognized higher range of the current trading in roof- 
ers. In its other branches the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket continues to display the midsummer somnolence of 
the vacation season. There is some call for rough edge, 
of course, but orders are running to small lots to fill 
out a car. For 4/4 the present quotation ranges from 
$28 to $29. Partition is very quiet, as it has been for 
some time, but No. 1, 13/16x314-inch, which enjoys the 
most call, is steady at $50 to $30.50. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Southern pine trade has been stimulated 
somewhat and price levels have been fairly maintained. 
The maximum for 20-foot and shorter material has been 
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10.50 off list and $9.50 on 16-foot. An inquiry for 2,500,- 
0 feet to go into a warehouse at Minnesota Transfer 
; in the local market and has acted as a trade stimu- 
int; 1,500,000 feet is to be 8x6 laminated flooring, and 
‘he remainder timber. The best prospects are for Sep- 
ember trade. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been more southern pine 
pusiness the last week as a result of several days of 
sunshine. While the yard stock demand is yet by no 
means brisk there is every indication that the volume 
will now increase. The harvest is almost over and the 
farmers will have more time to build and with the crops 
in the bins, small town buildings will likely also show 
considerable increases. Some manufacturers and whole- 
salers have shoved their prices up a little, but there 
has been no general advance in the market. All the 
mills are, however, holding very strictly to their prices 
and there is a good deal of complaint among the com- 
mission men that their orders are being sent back. One 
large manufacturer here reports the cancellation of all 
quotations on timbers because of the heavy increase in 
timber orders the last few days. The coastwise and 
railway demand was the cause of the picking up of the 
timber demand. Others report steady improvement in 
railway buying. The best yard stock call comes from 
Texas, where unusually favorable crop and live stock 
conditions have brought about a very decided improve- 
ment in the demand. Kansas City, being in the middle 
of the district of heavy rains, naturally is feeling the 
effects more than other parts of the country. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is little change in the yellow 
pine situation. While the line yards do some buying 
they are not coming in with much activity. This can no 
doubt be attributed to the harvesting period. Farmers 
are too busy with their farm work to give much thought 
to improvements. Orders sent in are generally for quick 
delivery. The railroads make some purchases especially 
of bridge timber and special material. The call for ma- 
terial improves and prices for this class of lumber are 
increasing. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand has shown some improve- 
ment by most accounts, and prices on some of the active 
items are slightly better. Railroads and car companies 
are buying more freely and the bookings of yard and 
shed lumber show an increase in the aggregate. Special 
bills and timbers are said to be moderately active and 
there is better inquiry. Business still ranges below 
normal, but is rated encouraging when compared with 
market conditions during preceding months. 


New York, N. Y.—The volume of southern pine busi- 
ness has picked up in the last two weeks and it is re- 
ported that there is some foundation for a rumor that 
considerable wharf building and boat building will shortly 
be placed. Wholesalers catering to this class of trade 
find a better inquiry and plenty of stock is offered. 
Dressed stocks such as ceiling’ and flooring are freely 
offered, but there is a little stronger price for higher 
grade flooring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—No noteworthy change is shown in the 
mill quotations received here and stocks appear to be 
plentiful. Business is on a fair seasonal scale as build- 
ing work is quite plentiful. Buyers take hold in only 
a moderately satisfactory manner and collections are 
not slow. When the export demand improves, prices are 
expected to get stronger, and the outlook is favorable 
for an early increase in demand. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There are more optimistic reports 
of inquiries and orders, both domestic and for export, 
with more available shiproom and lower cargo rates to 
Liverpool. The car companies have been in the market 
for more extensive purchases and steadier quotations 
are claimed. Extensive construction and reconstruction 
work creates more activity at retail yards, and demand 
for flooring and partition is urgent, although repair work 
on old buildings damaged by the recent cyclone has 
called mostly for the lower grades of lumber, and so 
a good deal of accumulated stock of this kind has been 
worked off in a most desirable way. Local wholesalers 
also report more activity and heavier movements to meet 
the depletion of retail yards and this has been felt par- 
ticularly in dimension stocks, for which quotations are 
firmer and a shade higher on the better grades. Box 
makers take much more stuff, particularly heavy rough 
for machinery cratings. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for southern pine shows no 
especial change this week. Inquiries for dimension 
stock, however, come along a little better and, although 
such inquiries do not always materialize in actual orders 
for shipments, they encourage the wholesalers to main- 
tain their position toward quotations with confidence. 
Cargo business is still quiet. The current range of prices 
on longleaf dimensions at the yards in Boston follows: 
t-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $33; 12-inch, $34; 14- 
inch, $40; 16-inch, $45. Quotations on boards have de- 
developed a little more firmness. No. 2 common has ad- 
vanced about 25 to 50 cents. Partition, ceiling and 
other specialties are rather quiet, but a firmer tendency 
is to be detected in the quotations. B and better, %/3%4- 
inch, is hard to find this week at a cent under $25. 
Flooring quotations also become more steady. Some pro- 
ducers have forwarded new price schedules eliminating 
the “bargin rates’ that were such disturbing factors here 
recently. The full range, this week on 1x4 Arkansas 
and longleaf flooring is: edge grain A, $36 to $39; edge 
grain B, $33.50 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to $28; flat 
grain B and better, $24 to $25.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—Though relative quiet continues to pre- 
vail in the Georgia pine trade, the rather active demand 
from abroad has given the generai situation a more 
buoyant aspect. So far the distributive markets have 
not been materially influenced by this tendency, but 
with the gradual expansion of the market for longleaf 
pine it should not be long before the floating stocks which 
have so far checked an advance in values are absorbed 
and gotten out of the way. This would be almost im- 
mediately followed by an improvement in the quota- 
tions. In fact, sellers are less disposed to offer conces- 
sions. Producers show a disposition to mark up their 
figures, and buyers find it harder to take care of their 
Wants on the old basis. The brisk inquiry from abroad 
1S perhaps the main cause for this improvement; the 
necessities on the other side are so imperative that 
prices have worked up to remunerative figures in spite 
of the high ocean freight rates. Construction work is 
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At Last the 


Retail Lumber Dealer 
Breaks Trade Barrier 






Limited trade area is no longer a legitimate excuse for poor or un- 
yielding business, for with the Knox Tractor system of delivery there is 


really no limit to the area a retail lumberman may serve. 


It fairly an- 


nihilates distance and shows no partiality to any one kind of load— 
whether it’s sand, coal, cement, brick, 8 foot lumber or 100 foot timbers, 
the Knox Tractor asks no questions, but hooks onto the trailer and 
starts on its journey—and regardless of the road conditions it may en- 
counter, with its power ahead and load behind it gets to destination 
without fail—saves you time and money, and keeps your promise to 


your customer. 





Being constantly at work, by reason of not 
having to wait for loading or unloading, it 
renders big service and adds to trade 
area the time that other vehicles 
might lose waiting for loading and 
unloading. By supplying a front axle 
drive to the load to be moved, the 
Knox Tractor removes all limit to the 
length of material it can handle—and 
this in itself adapts it most particularly to 
the lumber industry for the reason that 
scarcely any two loads are of the same size 
material. 


Other advantages offered by the Knox 
Tractor will be felt in its extremely low up- 


Four Wheel 


TRACTOR 


keep cost. This is easily understood 
when you know that 60% to 100% 
of the paying load is carried on the 
steel tires of the trailers and that 
scarcely none of the weight of the 
load rests on the mechanism of the 
power plant. Thus no little amount 


of wear and tear is eliminated, for even when 
the tractor is running with full load there is 
little more wear on the power mechanism 
than though it were propelling only itself. 


Our New Catalog will show you how you can profitably use 
a Knox Tractor in your bussiness — Let us send you a copy. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1621 Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Trement Bidg. 





KANSAS CITY BRANCH 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 


1733 McGee St. 604 Abbott Bidg. 
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more actively prosecuted, and this helps to augment the 
demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The improvement in yellow pine con- 
tinues in a measured way throughout all trading cen- 
ters. The prices are firmer at the mills in the south 
and southwest to the Pittsburgh market. There is yet 
some complaint of irregularity in the quoting of prices, 
however, which would indicate a lack of understanding 
of the situation among dealers. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Prices in this material continue about 
as formerly. There is no noticeable strengthening of 
finish but dimension is still holding its own at the bet- 
ter prices. There are differences of opinion as to de- 
mand and prices in different quarters, indicating a 
spotted market. There is still plenty of lumber in 
transit to be picked up at bargains. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orieans, La.—Demand has virtually “marked 
time’ for the week. July is a quiet month in normal 
times and is proving no exception this year. The mixed 
car trade makes up the bulk of current bookings. The 
railroads have not come into the cypress market on any 
noteworthy scale thus far. No marked gain is looked 
for before the turn of the month at the earliest. Prices 
are steady, but practically unchanged. 





Chicago.—There is some demand for cypress, but im- 
provement, if any, is small. Activity is considerably 
less than was expected a few weeks ago. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Better weather conditions have 
brightened trade up somewhat the last few days. The 
business now is largely from the country yards, prob- 
ably 75 percent of the yard stock trade being from the 
small town dealers. During the last few weeks the 
volume of orders has, because of excessive rain, neces- 
sarily been somewhat meager and a few of the mills have 
made slight concessions in an effort to stimulate trade. 
It is now noted that mills that made the concessions 
find their stocks so badly broken that they can not handle 
mixed orders with the result that buyers find it increas- 
ingly difficult to avail themselves of the price induce- 
ments. Virtually all orders are for rush delivery now. 
There is a fair factory trade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While there was a little better move- 
ment in cypress last week, prices were not affected but 
are stationary at former levels. Factory demand is in- 
clined to be quiet but still there is constantly some- 
thing doing. The same conditions apply to country 
yards. The bulk of orders are for urgent use and pros- 
pects for a good fall trade are excellent. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is for small lots and prices 
are irregular. The large distributing yards are getting 
their share of the business and some car and cargo 
orders are scattered. The mill work factories using 
cypress to a large extent are not very busy but count 
upon an early improvement in the building situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The sale for cypress is not so large as 
a few weeks ago, but there is a fair demand for mixed 
car shipments from the yards. Direct shipment business 











“ 4 
Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten che Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 
unparalleled sale. 





Press Comments assure its hearty welcoome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come—Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News, 
Real Poetry—San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism— Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald. 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houston Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 5% x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for. .$1.00 


“In Forest Land” 


Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted in four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes— printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
in tint. Price, postpaid 25 


“Resawed Fables” 


sop was a philosopher, but he never was im 
the lumber business. He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of “‘the lumberman poct.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That's its purpose. z 

It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid $1.00 


) 
cee eee wesw sees eee —O 


Full descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


«'31 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























in carlots is now on a reduced scale and buyers hold 
off on purchases as much as possible. The market holds 
steady and has not displayed any weakness during the 
last few weeks, being firmer than that in many other 
woods. 

Baltimore, Md.—With the exception of the stocks 
brought here on speculation and dumped on the mar- 
ket, it may be said that cypress shows a greater meas- 
ure of steadiness than most other woods. Local re- 
quirements are now comparatively free; builders as a 
rule are quite active and foreign buyers also show a 
greater interest in offerings than formerly. The ship- 
ments abroad are quite large. For the present, how- 
ever, the yards adhere to their practice of placing orders 
only for such stocks as they may need immediately, 
small provision being made for the future, even though 
this might be done at lower figures than are likely to 
prevail later on. 


Boston, Mass.—The good demand for cypress is sus- 
tained and quotations maintain their firmer tendency. 
Although building statistics show there has been some 
falling off in contracts for new construction throughout 
New England the last week this fact has not curtailed 
the steady buying of the retail yards. No. 1 shop 
cypress is moving better than it was the first of the 
month and at the following range: 4/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 
and 6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. The ones and 
twos are steady at the following quotations: 4/4, $45 to 
$46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, 
$55 to $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand from all channels of con- 
sumption is good, quotations are well maintained and 
less is heard of price concessions. Yards are well stocked 
and this condition contributes to prompt filling of orders. 
Box factories are said to take larger quantities every 
week, particularly of heavy rough boards, while manu- 
facturers of interior finish are reported to find the higher 
grade cypress a good substitute for older favorites. In- 
quiries on future business is reported most encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The cypress trade is rather active at 
this time. Demand is well distributed and there is a 
tendency to keep prices up to the former levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress is at the former quiet level. 
Demand is not especially strong but prices have held 
firm and the outlook is good. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The shingle trade shows a slight improve- 
ment over last week, owing perhaps to a better move- 
ment in other sections of the country. Prices hold firm 
at former levels. Lath continue in good request, with 
prices firmly held. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Clears seem to be the leader and 
there has been a fair amount of business placed for lake 
shipment, so that the spread in prices between clears 
and stars is unusually large, stars being very quiet and 
still at bedrock in price, $1.25 to $1.30, while clears are 
firm at $1.60. Transit supplies are limited and the re- 
duced production is counted on to improve the wholesale 
market soon. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle orders at the milis 
continue a little better than in late June. A few more 
straight mills have started up. Brokers are quoting 
mostly $1.30 for stars, varying a few cents. The best 
prices come with mixed car shipments and the charac- 
ter of buying indicates light stocks east. Millmen look 
for the market to hang for some time close to where it 
has been lately. ; 

Seattle, Wash.—The supply of shingles is slightly more 
than the demand and the market remains unchanged. 
The market on clears and stars is about $1.60 to $1.65 
and $1.30 to $1.35, respectively. Eighteen-inch stock is 
in lighter demand than a month ago. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are a shade 
stronger as a result of the general shutdowns among 
the mills. Buyers find great trouble in getting their 
orders filled and if there was any considerable demand 
at this time there undoubtedly would be a fair increase 
in shingle values. As it is, however, the demand is im- 
proving very little if at all and as there is no pressure 
to buy there is no increase in prices. The general quot- 
ing price is $1.60, coast basis, for clears and $1.30, coast 
basis, for stars. Several wholesalers report that they 
are unable to get as much stock as they would like to 
have and there are very few shingles in transit. Re- 
ports from east of here are to the effect that prices show 
no betterment there and the market weakness in that 
section prevents to some extent improvement here. The 
lath situation is unchanged. There is still a dearth of 
lath of all kinds, southern pine, cypress and west coast. 
Prices are firm and demand continues good as compared 
with the call for other stock, 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath sell readily and the 
same is true of the pine product. Shingles are still slow, 
though slightly improved call for cypress primes and 
bests is reported by some operators. Prices remain 
as they were. 





Boston, Mass.—The Shingle market continues quiet. 
The demand from the city yards is limited, largely, to 
orders for the medium grades for covering the sides of 
dwelling houses. The country and small town yards are 
proving just now the best territory for the shingle sales- 
men. The quotations on white cedar shingles have been 
shaded a little lately, the full range this week being: 
extras, $3.20 to $3.45; clears, $2.70 to $2.80; second clears, 
$2.25 to $2.40. The call for red cedar shingles is on a 
par with the trading in the whites, although the red 
cedars are bringing a little better prices. Some of the 
best red cedar extras sell up to $3.50, with fair makes 
offered down to $3.25. Some very fancy brands are held 
at higher prices, but business is limited. Demand for 
lath is now as good as it ought to be at this time of 
the year, and offerings are about the same. For 1%- 
inch the range is steady at $4.05 to $4.10, with an occa- 
sional full carload let go direct at an even $4. For 1%- 
inch the range is $3.60 to $3.65. Furring is rather quiet, 
with 2-inch offered at $20 to $20.50. Offerings of clap- 
boards are light and quotations as firm as formerly. It 
is hard to obtain the best spruce extras for a cent under 
$54, or the clears for less than $52. Red cedar clapboards 





also are moving as fast as forwarded to this market 
Good rebutted and redressed stock brings $17 to $18 a 
thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The red cedar shingle market has 
stiffened a little during the last week or.two becaus¢ 
of the closing down of mills for a time. Building oper- 
ations have been on a good scale here this summer and 
show no signs of falling off. There is much complaint, 
however, of the weakness displayed by shingles. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles are a trifle steadier on a 
stronger retail demand, with cypress and red cedar crowd- 
ing for leadership and white pine also a sharp con- 
tender. In some places red cedar are scarce, but quo- 
tations on these cannot be raised because of competition, 
which is charged with holding all prices to a narrow 
margin of protit. There has been a better demand for 
yellow pine and cypress lath sells at prices more at- 
tractive to consumers than the white pine or cedar, and 
this demand gives hope that quotations may soon be 
put on a higher level. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles continues good. 
Building operations are still very active, which will serve 
to hold the shingle trade up to the present standing for 
some time. Prices are firm. There is a more active de- 
mand for lath and the prices remain firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are quoted as low as 
$2.88 on this market with a slow demand. There is 
searcely any call for the white variety at the extremely 
low quotation of $2.70. The cause for this quietude in 
the shingle trade is attributed here to the extensive 
use of substitutes for shingles. Lath are not very plenti- 
ful here and prices hold firm, 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The demand for shooks for export is 
spoken of more favorably than the present. call from 
the domestic market, but box boards, not manufactured 
into shooks, do very well. Some of the largest users of 
lumber for packing purposes prefer to saw the boards in 
their own plants and knock together their boxes in sizes 
and quantities as required, rather than pay the stiffer 
prices asked for the shooks on offer. Good round edge 
pine and spruce box boards are offered this week at 
$19 down to $18 for inch stock, with some nice all pine 
boards bringing up to $20. Spruce and fir mixed of the 
same size is offered for $1 to $2 less, and hemlock round 
edge, inch, can be purchased at $15 to $16. The shook 
manufacturers entertain firm ideas of values of their 
offerings, as the New England manufacturers of war 
supplies are now arriving at the point where they are 
about ready to begin shipments and this will mean 
heavy buying of lumber for packing purposes. Several 
of these industries that have adapted their plants for 
the manufacture of ammunition, small arms and other 
war material are expected to buy shooks direct from the 
mills instead of making up their own cases from box 
board stock, as they require all their available resources 
of space and labor to turn out their munitions on con- 
tract time. The competition of the southern shook mills 
is expected to be a strong factor in this business. This 
week, 13/16-inch spruce, fir and hemlock shook are of- 
fered at $22.50 to $23, and all pine shook of the same 
specifications brings $3 to $3.50 more. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Normal conditions continue in cooperage and 
while stocks of staves and heading have become some- 
what depleted coopers, looking only at the poor demand 
and low prices of barrels, exhibit no anxiety for their 
future supplies for staves and heading. <A few mills in 
the South cut staves which, with stocks carried over 
by manufacturers who refused to sell for cost and less, 
may supply the fall and winter demand without mate- 
rially raising prices. Crops appear good and it seems 
likely that a large quantity of cooperage will be needed 
to contain them. Oil barrels are freely offered in the 
oil producing sections of Ohio and Pennsylvania at $1.25 
to $1.35 and about 10 percent less in States farther west. 
Stagnation continues in both beer and whisky cooperage 
with no indication of improvement, although stock is 
offered lower than for years. A few shipments have 
been made of staves and heading to Europe, but the 
war risk and insurance are too great. Slack staves are 
still slow for all purposes, although prices are reason- 
able. The apple crop is expected to be about 65 percent. 
but demand for staves and heading is unusually quiet. 
This is also the condition of the butter tub trade. Most 
hand shops have shut down owing to the lower prices, 
and machine shops are selling tubs. Ash hoops are 
plentiful and dull. Hickory flour hoops are unsalable. 
Basswood heading is lower and dull, the same as flour 
staves, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 












Southern elm flour stavesS........eseeeeees - 825 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M..........- 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- , 

SE, POE BEE ces ccscccceccvssssseseces — 06 to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

MAl ..cccccee eeccccee bos vecseeee Deee see e . 05% to .06 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves...... Reema ees 7.25 to 7.50 
M. R., 80-inch gum StaveS.......cecsseveee 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 te 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5-foot, per M.. 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........-.e56 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, pet set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... -ee- 4,00 to 4.50 
Head lining, 187 ...ccccccceccsccscccces ere -70 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 5 45 to -50 
Ten-round hoop barrels....... ede neceeeee’s 46 
Eight patent ho6dp barrels......... heawre awe -46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop........ wwe a Tre .37 te .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........+- os 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M....... accecces S00 - te B00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M......... svcccecse ERO 30. BuO 
a — coccce eeweneee 0 0'9 0:0.0.8.6.0 ty rr Pk demand 
Hickory box straps ero nin 
Lard therces® ..ccccccsccccccces wéresescaees SRD Ue Gas 
Pork barrels ... ecccccccces to 95 


Pork barrel, ash 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Slack material of all kinds move very 
slowly and the market is weak. Fruit barrel staves are 
now lower than last month because of the poor out- 
look for the apple crop. Flour barrel business is light 
and shops run on about half time. 











